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ndvTax; 5e Ka0ap0Tixs Kal Ka0alpsa0£, roq ouSevI xoaoCiov /alpEi 
©soq octov avOpamoo 8iop0d)a£i Kal acoxr|plq, imep ob Xojoc; anaq 
Kal arcav pocmpiov- I'va y£vr|c>0£ <bg cproaifjpsi; ev Koapcp. 

Above all, be purified and you shall be pure; for God rejoices in 
nothing so much as the correction and salvation of human beings, 
which is the purpose of every doctrine and every mystery. In this way 
you will become “like lights to the world” (Phil 2.15). 

—St. Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 39 


fH Tplaq] rjv 813 povpv sbaEpsiav eyioKaka) Kal So^av aa>xf|piov. 

I consider the Trinity the only true devotion and saving doctrine. 

—Oration 43 



Preface 


This book is a study of the greatest theologian of the Christian fourth 
century and the subject he held most dear: St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
on the Holy Trinity. A man of exceptional learning and intellectual 
talent, Gregory Nazianzen (329-390) pioneered several new forms 
of Greek literature; he preserved numerous lines of classical poetry 
and composed thousands of his own; and he later became the chief 
model of Byzantine homiletical and prose style. Yet his greatest de¬ 
votion in all of life was the doctrine and the worship of the Trinity. 

It was Gregory, more than anyone before him, who made the Trinity 
the centerpiece and the cardinal doctrine of orthodox Christianity. 

In recognition of his magisterial achievement, the Council of Chal- 
cedon in 451 deemed him “the Theologian,” a title that he shares 
only with St. John the Divine and the Byzantine monk St. Simeon the 
New Theologian, who was being compared to Gregory. In due time, 
Gregory the Theologian came to be regarded as one of the three 
“universal teachers” of Eastern Orthodoxy, together with St. Basil 
the Great, who was renowned for his monastic legislation, and the 
golden-mouthed preacher St. John Chrysostom. Gregory’s immense 
impact on Christian tradition can be seen from the fact that his work 
is the most widely published in the Greek manuscript tradition, sec¬ 
ond only to the Bible. 1 


i. Noret, “Gregoire de Nazianze, l’auteur le plus cite apres la Bible.” 
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Since the late-nineteenth century Gregory of Nazianzus has been some¬ 
what artificially grouped together with Basil and Gregory of Nyssa as the three 
“Cappadocian fathers,” 2 a designation that has tended to overstate their sim¬ 
ilarities and to obscure the sometimes painful differences that arose among 
them. One of the great lacunae of recent patristic scholarship has been the 
relative neglect of Gregory’s work in comparison with the other two Cappa¬ 
docians’; Basil’s ecclesiastical labors and Gregory of Nyssa’s philosophical 
mysticism seem to have appealed more to twentieth-century minds than 
Gregory Nazianzen’s more properly theological achievement. 3 In the last forty 
years Gregory has been the subject of an increasing number of studies on 
biographical, literary, ascetical, and theological topics. 4 Thanks in large part 
to the critical editing of his orations and poems, which began in the late 
1970s and continues still, 5 a new phase of Gregorian research emerged in the 
1990s that included an extensive new biography and a full commentary on 
the Theological Orations , 6 Meanwhile, the central focus of Gregory’s theo¬ 
logical endeavors—the doctrine of the Trinity—has yet to be thoroughly ex¬ 
amined. 7 

For Gregory Nazianzen, the doctrine of the Trinity is not a quasi- 
mathematical problem about how three things can be one, nor the abstract 
logic of the Christian God, as it is often imagined in modern theology and 
popular culture. Rather, it represents the fundamental origin and goal of the 
Christian life, 8 and it involves a whole nexus of concerns that range from 
biblical interpretation and epistemology to the practicalities of Christian wor¬ 
ship, asceticism, and pastoral ministry. Gregory’s doctrine is what a modem 
might call both theological and spiritual at the same time, integrating in a 
seamless fabric what have more recently been distinguished as dogmatic and 
ascetical theology. In other words, Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity is at every 
point soteriological; it represents and seeks to promote salvation and life in 


2. Particularly in Weiss, Die grossen Kappadocier (1872); Bohringer, Drei Kappadozier (1875); and Holl, 
Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen Kappadoziem (1904). 

3. See Louth, “The Cappadocians,” p. 297. 

4. For example, Bernardi, La predication; Spidlik, Gregoire de Nazianze; Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus; 
Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ”; Althaus, Die Heilslehre; Gregg, Consolation Philosophy; 
Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation; and Ellverson, Dual Nature of Man. 

5. The letters were edited by Gallay in the 1960s. 

6. McGuckin, St. Gregory; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness. See also Moreschini, Filosofia e letteratura; Tri- 
soglio, Gregorio di Nazianzo; and the articles in the bibliography by Elm, Harrison, McGuckin, McLynn, and 
Norris. 

7. As noted recently by Markschies, “Gibt es eine einheitliche ‘kappadozische Trinitatstheologie’?” p. 
2ion6o; see also Ayres, Nicaea, p. 244^. 

8. A point made years ago by Rowan Greer in his study of Irenaeus, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine, 
Broken Lights and Mended Lives: Theology and Common Life in the Early Church. 
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Christ. Accordingly, this book offers a comprehensive analysis of Gregory’s 
Trinitarian doctrine as it is situated within his theological and practical vision 
of the Christian life. Beginning with the spiritual dialectic of purification and 
illumination, it examines Gregory’s doctrine of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
Trinity, and pastoral ministry as part of a unified vision of Christian existence. 

One of the most distinctive aspects of Gregory’s work is its highly rhe¬ 
torical and contextualized literary form. We will therefore give special attention 
to the historical situation and rhetorical stance of his texts, beginning with an 
introductory overview of his life, contexts, and theological endeavors. The main 
chapters of the book will then seek to expose Gregory’s doctrine as clearly as 
possible in its fine detail and synthetic interconnections, and to correct several 
points of misinterpretation in current scholarship. In the course of the argu¬ 
ment selective references are made to other theologians in order to highlight 
particular aspects of Gregory’s work: above all to his great teacher, Origen. The 
conclusion will then offer a detailed account of Gregory’s relationship to his 
predecessors and contemporaries and his seminal role in subsequent Christian 
tradition. 

Unique among modern studies, this book interprets Gregory’s doctrine on 
the basis of his entire corpus of orations, poems, and letters, rather than 
focusing primarily on the famous Theological Orations and Christological 
epistles, which have too easily been misunderstood when read in isolation 
from other texts. Gregory is a highly poetic writer who delights in expressing 
sophisticated theological ideas in terse, pithy phrases. It will therefore be im¬ 
portant to make extensive direct quotations from his texts. Not only will this 
afford us the opportunity to hear from Gregory himself, but it will provide a 
chance to offer fresh translations of certain passages, which in several cases 
affect their interpretation significantly. 

At this point a brief disclaimer on certain words and phrases is in order, 
to prevent the reader from being misled by the unique biases of recent 
scholarly debate. The adjective “Trinitarian”—as in “Trinitarian doctrine” or 
“Trinitarian theology”—is not meant to indicate any particular model, theory, 
or structure of the Trinity. It simply means something that pertains to the 
Trinity. The terms “Nicene” and “pro-Nicene” are used mainly to refer to 
figures and doctrines that are associated with the Creed and Council of Nicaea, 
rather than in a technical, doctrinal sense, in which case the term “Trinitarian” 
is normally used instead. 9 Finally, the term “experience” refers to the lived 
quality or the existential dimension of a thing—something that happens to one 


9. A detailed explanation of this choice is given at p. ion27. 
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or something that one undergoes; it often translates 7 id 0 o<; or juxa/stv in 
Gregory’s texts. It is not meant to suggest a vague, generic feeling or attitude 
divorced from knowledge, language, or theology, as it has come to mean for 
many in the West since the Romantic period. As I will argue at length, Gre¬ 
gory’s doctrine does not recognize the sort of division between knowledge and 
experience, theory and practice, or theology and spirituality to which many 
moderns are so accustomed. 

It is my pleasure to record my gratitude to a number of people who have 
contributed to this book over the years. I am especially grateful to my friend, 
colleague, and former teacher Professor Brian Daley, SJ, of the University of 
Notre Dame, who directed the dissertation from which this book arose. I have 
benefited greatly from his enthusiastic support of the project since its incep¬ 
tion, our ongoing collaboration on Gregory in recent years, and his sharing 
with me his own translations and introduction to Gregory’s work while they 
were still in manuscript. I owe my heartfelt thanks to several other “Gregori- 
ans” who took a special interest in this book, each of whom read the full 
manuscript and offered encouragement and criticism at many points: John 
McGuckin, who also provided me with a copy of his biography of Gregory 
before it went to press; Frederick Norris, who shared some of his unpublished 
work on Gregory as well; and Susanna Elm and Verna Harrison, who were 
especially enthusiastic in the final hours. I also wish to express my thanks to 
my former teacher and predecessor at Yale, Rowan Greer, who first read my 
musings on Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity when I was a student at Yale 
Divinity School, and who graciously commented on the manuscript many 
years later. I am grateful to my other friends and colleagues who offered 
comments at various stages: Sarah Coakley, John Hare, David Kelsey, Andrew 
Louth, and Miroslav Volf. Thanks also to Martha Vinson, who shared with me a 
copy of her English translation of Gregory’s orations before it was published in 
the Fathers of the Church series, and to those who participated in the work¬ 
shop on Gregory’s theology at the 2007 Oxford Patristics Conference. Though 
we do not agree on all points, I have learned a great deal from my generous 
colleagues, and I claim all responsibility for the book’s shortcomings. 

I am also grateful to Yale Divinity School students Frank Curry, Matthew 
Benton, Timothy Boerger, and Veronica Tierney, for their diligent research 
assistance; to the librarians of the Yale Divinity Library, the Hesburgh Library 
at the University of Notre Dame, and the Leyburn Library at Washington and 
Lee University; and to Stacey Maples of the Yale University Map Collection for 
drawing the two maps. Thanks also to Cynthia Read and Gwen Colvin, my 
editors at Oxford University Press, who have been a great help in seeeing the 
book to publication. This book was published with the assistance of a grant 
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from the Frederick W. Hilles Publication Fund of Yale University and a faculty 
research grant from Dean Harold Attridge of the Yale Divinity School. I also 
wish to acknowledge my gratitude to my parents, Robert A. Beeley and Susan 
Floyd Beeley, for their generous support of my graduate theological training. 

My deepest thanks, finally, go to my wife, Shannon Murphy Beeley. For 
her unflagging support, affection, and good humor over years that this book 
came into being, I am grateful beyond measure. This book is dedicated to her. 
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Introduction 

Gregory’s Life and Work 


The work of Gregory Nazianzen has long inspired Christian wor¬ 
shippers, pastors, and theologians. From his orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ to his seminal teaching on the 
practices of asceticism and pastoral care, Gregory quickly became one 
of the most formative writers in the history of the Church. Yet, par¬ 
adoxically, modern interpreters have often neglected to study his 
work to any great extent, in comparison with that of other figures 
who have seemed more accessible. Both phenomena can be largely 
explained by the nonsystematic and rhetorical character of his liter¬ 
ary corpus and the refinement of his Greek style. Most early Chris¬ 
tian literature is nonsystematic in literary form (though not in 
theological ideas), consisting of homilies, letters, and apologetic 
or polemical treatises, which reflect specific social situations. 

This is especially true of Gregory Nazianzen: among the great pa¬ 
tristic writers, Gregory’s corpus stands out as being almost entirely 
occasional. While they are organized on a pattern that loosely fol¬ 
lows Origen’s On First Principles, Gregory’s famous Theological 
Orations (Ors. 27-31) are essentially a point-by-point response to ob¬ 
jections that have been raised to his doctrine, and they are presented 
in a highly rhetorical fashion rather than as a detached, posi¬ 
tive exposition. His series of seven dogmatic poems known as 
the Poemata Arcana (Carm. 1.1.1-5, 7-9) also mirrors Origen’s 
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plan, 1 yet it, too, speaks directly to the theological issues of the day. Although 
he is remarkably comprehensive and consistent as a theologian, Gregory 
preferred to approach his craft from a literary and rhetorical perspective—as a 
great orator and a man of letters—rather than as a philosopher writing sys¬ 
tematic treatises. He produced no full-scale systematic work like On First 
Principles, which he knew well, but chose instead to assemble a corpus that 
represents a wide variety of Greek literary forms, including several of his own 
invention, in order to provide an exemplary body of Christian literature for 
clergy, laity, and young students at a time when the Church was trying to make 
inroads in a society still defined by ancient Greek culture. Gregory assembled a 
collection of forty-four orations, which combine biblical proclamation and 
traditional Christian doctrine with the best of Greek philosophical rhetoric, 
including sermons for major feasts of the Church, panegyrics on notable 
Christian leaders, funeral orations for friends and relatives, polemical invec¬ 
tives, and doctrinal disputations. He published a set of 249 letters on various 
subjects in a range of styles, and he left some 17,000 lines of poetry, com¬ 
prising Homeric hymns, narratives of his own life (including the first extant 
autobiography in poetic form), didactic expositions, prayers, epitaphs, and 
intimate reflections on the sorrows and follies of life. 2 Gregory’s doctrine of the 
Trinity is thus embedded in a complex body of work that requires some ori¬ 
entation if one is going to navigate it with much success. The purpose of this 
introduction is to set Gregory’s corpus within the context of his life and labors, 
highlighting those works and events that are most germane to the study of his 
Trinitarian doctrine. 3 

Gregory emerged from a rustic, provincial network of Christian land¬ 
holders in the Roman province of Cappadocia to become the leading theolo¬ 
gian of his day and the chief ecclesiastical leader of the Eastern Church. His life 
roughly corresponds with the crucial period of Church history in which the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity was articulated in its classical form, from the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 to the Council of Constantinople in 381 and the 
following decade, in which a series of imperial decrees made pro-Nicene 


1. On the structure and purpose of the Poemata Arcana, see Daley, “Systematic Theology in Homeric 
Dress.” See also the introduction and commentary by Moreschini and Sykes, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, Poemata 
Arcana. 

2. The nineteenth-century Benedictine editor Caillau organized Gregory’s poems by category, including 
those on theology ( Carm. i.i) and Christian morals (1.2), poems on Gregory himself (2.1), and those addressed 
to others (2.2). 

3. The standard biography is now McGuckin, St. Gregory. Still useful are Gallay, La vie; Bernardi, La 
predication. See also Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 1-12; Gomez-Villegas, Gregorio de Nazianzo; and the 
introduction to Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 1-60. I generally follow McGuckin’s revised chronology. 
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Christianity the official religion of the state. Gregory’s life can be conveniently 
divided into four major periods: 

329-359 Childhood in Nazianzus and education abroad 
(through age 30) 

359-379 Priestly and episcopal ministry in Nazianzus, followed by a 
four-year retreat in Seleucia (age 30 to 50) 

379-381: Episcopal ministry in Constantinople; metropolitan bishop 
and president of the Council of Constantinople in 381 
(age 50 to 52) 

381-390 Retirement; ecclesiastical and literary activities in Nazianzus 
(age 52 to 61) 


329-359: Childhood and Education 

Gregory was born around the year 329 as the oldest son and middle child of a 
landed Christian family. 4 The family estate of Karbala, near the village of 
Arianzus, stood ten miles from the larger town of Nazianzus, where Gregory’s 
father (also Gregory) had recently been consecrated bishop. Although Cappa¬ 
docia was a fairly remote province—residents of Constantinople would later 
make fun of Gregory’s country accent—Nazianzus lay on the major road 
connecting the capital with the emperor’s eastern headquarters at Antioch in 
Syria, keeping it well connected with the affairs of the wider world (though 
only through the late 370s). 5 Exceptionally bright, with extraordinary gifts for 
language, literature, and communication, Gregory was raised as a serious 
Christian and provided with the best education that his parents could afford. 6 
His mother, Nonna, came from an established Christian family that identified 
itself with the old Cappadocian tradition established by Origen’s disciple 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (the “Wonder Worker”). According to Gregory, Nonna 
provided the theological backbone of the household; in his funeral oration for 
his father, Gregory calls her the spiritual leader (ap/pyot;) of the family 
and highly extols her Christian virtue (18.6-7). Nonna was responsible 


4. On the scholarly debate surrounding the date of Gregory’s birth, see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. i; 
Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 701. Proposals range from 325 to 330, though the general 
consensus is now that Gregory was born in 329 or 330. See Gallay, La vie, pp. 25-27. 

5. After Valens’ tour in 378, no emperor visited Cappadocia until Heraclius in the seventh century. Van 
Dam, Kingdom of Snow, pp. 154-155. 

6. Much of the basic family narrative can be found in Or. 18.5-43. 
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for converting Gregory the Elder from what appears to have been a Jewish- 
Christian sect called the Hypsistarii (18.5) to orthodox Christianity (7.4; 18.n). It 
was Nonna, “the very mouthpiece of truth” (DVS 64), who oversaw Gregory’s 
Christian formation, and who likely gave him an early sense of the orthodoxy to 
which he would devote the rest of his life. Gregory speaks of having been raised 
among people of virtue, ardently studying the Scriptures and striving for 
spiritual maturity (DVS 95-100). As he later recounts it (DVS 68-92; Or. 
18.11), one of the most significant events of his early life was Nonna’s dedi¬ 
cation of him to God. Fearing that she would bear no male children, Nonna 
promised God that if she bore a son she would return the gift she had received. 
God then granted Nonna a dream of Gregory’s appearance and the name he 
was to have. When Gregory was born Nonna dedicated him to God as she had 
promised, “like a second Samuel.” 

If Nonna was responsible for Gregory’s early faith, it was his father who 
played the greatest role in the external affairs of his life. Gregory the Elder (ca. 
275-374) was bishop of Nazianzus for forty-five years, from 329 to 374, 
spanning three-quarters of his son’s life. While the elder Gregory was a caring 
and diligent pastor, he was not particularly gifted as a theologian. In 360 or 361 
he unwittingly signed the homoian creed of Constantinople, which led to a 
schism in the local church. 7 Recognizing that he needed the support of his 
more intellectually gifted son—and probably also thinking it was time for him 
to put his expensive education to some use—Gregory the Elder ordained 
Gregory a priest against his will at the Epiphany liturgy of 362. He subse¬ 
quently conspired with Basil in Gregory’s unhappy consecration as bishop of 
Sasima. Gregory therefore had mixed feelings about his father’s authority, 
even though he knew that he was the more gifted theologian. 

Gregory’s older sister, Gorgonia (ca. 326-369/70), showed herself to be a 
strong woman like her mother, excelling in ascetical practice and generosity to 
the poor, and likewise having a converting effect on her husband, Alypius. 
Gregory’s younger brother, Caesarius (ca. 331 /^2-^GS ), accompanied him for the 
first half of Gregory’s education and later pursued a career in medicine. He was 
for a time court physician to Emperor Julian in Constantinople, and died pre¬ 
maturely in the plague that followed an earthquake in Bythinia. Caesarius was 
the worldly-wise brother who gave the more introverted Gregory an extra sense 
of confidence, and his death came as a very hard blow. Gregory delivered funeral 


7. For a detailed account of the doctrinal controversies surrounding Gregory’s career, see the excursus 
below, pp. 16-34. 
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orations for each of his siblings (Or. 7 on Caesarius; Or. 8 on Gorgonia). 8 His 
oration for Gorgonia is the earliest extant piece of Christian hagiography for a 
woman; 9 it presents her as nothing less than a Christian holy woman, analogous 
in many ways to Basil and Gregory of Nyssa’s sister Macrina, which was an 
unusual description at this time for a married woman. 

Gregory and Nonna saw to it that their sons received an excellent educa¬ 
tion. When Gregory was about thirteen, he and Caesarius studied with the local 
grammaticus in Nazianzus (7.6), followed by a brief period under the tutelage 
of their uncle Amphilochius in Iconium. In his uncle’s house Gregory prob¬ 
ably met his cousin Theodosia, who later sponsored his ministry in Con¬ 
stantinople, as well as his cousin and future episcopal colleague, Amphilochius 
the Younger (bishop of Iconium 373-395). Around 345 the two brothers moved 
to the capital city of Caesarea, where they studied in the school of grammar and 
rhetoric. It was most likely at this time, around the age of sixteen, that Gregory 
first met Basil (43.13-14). Two years later, in 347, Gregory then began a long 
period of study abroad, beginning in Caesarea in Palestine, the location of 
Origen’s school and library. In this great center of Christian learning, Gregory 
may have first become acquainted with the theological and ecclesiastical con¬ 
flict that was beginning to engulf the international Church. Here, too, he 
would have come into contact with the legacy of Origen, if he had not already 
encountered it at home. From Origen Gregory learned the rudiments and the 
great heights of Christian theology, and he found in Origen a clear model of 
the spiritual and intellectual dimensions of his own life. Like Origen, Gregory 
valued above all things a life devoted to study, prayer, and Christian asceticism, 
or “philosophy”; he, too, labored to feed the Church with his teaching from 
this spiritual center; he sought to bring the best of pagan Greek letters to the 
service of Christianity; and his work conveys a mystical spirit remarkably si¬ 
milar to his master’s. 10 In Caesarea, Gregory continued his literary and rhe¬ 
torical study under the rhetorician Thespesius (7.6). 11 We may assume that, as 
a Second Sophistic rhetorician, Thespesius taught Gregory a combination 
of philosophy, literature, literary criticism, and the art of persuasion. In all 


8. See also Ep. 30 and Epit. 6, 10, and 19 on Caesarius. 

9. See Elm, “Gregory's Women.” Precedents can be found in the early martyr literature, e.g., the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas. 

10. On Origen’s influence on Gregory, see Moreschini, “Influenze di Origene”; Filosofia e letteratura, p. 
309; and Trigg, “Knowing God.” Specific points of influence will be noted throughout the book; see also the 
summary assessment in the conclusion. 

11. See also Carm. 2.1.1; Jerome, Vir. illus. 113.14. 
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likelihood, it was Thespesius who first introduced Gregory to the philosophical 
form of rhetoric that he would practice throughout his career. 12 Decades later, 
Gregory writes of a “passionate love of letters” that overcame him as a youth 
(DVS 112-113)—a love that he would retain until his death. 

Gregory spent the following year in Alexandria. During his visit the re¬ 
nowned Origenist Didymus the Blind may have been head of the city’s famous 
catechetical school. Yet, while there are some similarities between their work, 
there is no indication that Gregory was influenced by Didymus, or even that he 
knew him. 13 Although Athanasius was in residence during Gregory’s stay, he 
does not appear to have directly influenced Gregory’s work either. It is often 
assumed that the Cappadocians read Athanasius’ work and essentially picked 
up where he left off, bearing his theological mantle in the latter part of the 
fourth century. However, scholars have more recently observed that the issue is 
more complicated and difficult to determine with any accuracy. 14 The pane¬ 
gyric that Gregory delivered in memory of Athanasius over thirty years later 
indicates that he neither knew Athanasius personally nor was acquainted with 
his works (Or. 21). 15 From Alexandria Gregory finally traveled to Athens, where 
he spent a full decade—the better part of his twenties—studying advanced 
rhetoric and literature. It was a time that he later described with great nos¬ 
talgia: “The fame that goes with letters was the only thing that absorbed me. 
East and West combined to procure me that, and Athens, the glory of Greece” 
(Carm. 2.1.1.96-97). 

The second most formative event in Gregory’s early life, after having been 
dedicated by his mother, occurred while he was sailing from Alexandria to 
Athens in November 348. 16 In a violent storm near Cyprus, the ship was badly 
tossed and nearly collided with another vessel. The prospect of imminent death 
reminded him that he had not yet been baptized, and he feared that he might 
never be cleansed by “those purifying waters by which we are made divine” 
(DVS 164). Gregory writes that he tore his clothes, prostrated himself, and 
prayed to Christ that if he would deliver him, he would live for Christ from then 
on (DVS 198). The storm subsided, and when Gregory arrived in Athens he 
made a profound commitment of himself to Christ. In his poems Gregory 
describes a dream in which he is granted a vision of the light of the Trinity, 


12. On which see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 17-39 an d passim. 

13. On Gregory’s relationship to Didymus, see the conclusion. 

14. E.g., Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 678-679. 

15. See this book’s conclusion for a fuller assessment of Gregory’s relationship to Athanasius. 

16. Gregory's three accounts of the incident are in DVS 121-209; De rebus suis 2.1.1.307-321; 
Or. 18.31. 
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while accompanied by the figures of Wisdom and Chastity. 17 The vision gave him 
“a divine and burning love for the life of wisdom” which would lead him “up on 
high, transfigured in light,... to stand in the radiance of the Immortal Trinity.” 18 
As a result of this vision, he says, “I died to the world and the world to me.” 19 
These narrations seem to provide a formal account of his choice of profession, as 
an educated, young Roman would have learned to do: so Gregory commits 
himself to a life of Christian philosophy. Judging from his report of the event in 
his funeral oration for his father (18.31) 20 and from the ascetical practice that he 
undertook at this time, the vision suggests that Gregory was baptized upon his 
arrival in Athens. 21 Gregory’s account thus speaks of the commitment to as¬ 
cetical practice that baptism had come to involve for serious-minded Christians 
in the late fourth century. 22 

Having thus recommitted himself to Christ, Gregory began his studies in 
Athens together with Basil, who had traveled there from Byzantium (43.14). 
Together they shared this new life of Christian discipleship, while they also 
trained as professional orators, and so enjoyed the happiest time of their 
friendship. Gregory later writes that they were “brought together by God and a 
desire for higher things,” as they “shared all things in common, and one soul 
united our two separate bodies” (DVS 229-232). However, to Gregory’s sur¬ 
prise and great disappointment, Basil unexpectedly left Athens around 356 and 
returned home to Caesarea. Gregory continued his studies in philosophical 
rhetoric until 358 with the pagan Himerius and the Christian Prohaeresius, 
who also taught the emperor Julian. 23 By the end of his stay, Gregory had 
distinguished himself to such an extent that he was offered one of the three 
funded positions in Athens as a teacher of rhetoric. 24 


17. Carm. 2.1.1.195-212 De rebus suis; 2.1.45. 191-269 Carmen lugubre. 

18. Carm. 2.1.45. 261-262. 

19. Carm. 2.1.1.202. 

20. “We became an offering to God on account of that danger [the storm], because we had promised 
ourselves to God if we were saved, and when we had been saved, we gave ourselves to him.” 

21. Benoit, Saint Gregoire, pp. 47-48; Baronius, Dissertationes theologicae, t. 15, p. 376; and McGuckin, St. 
Gregory, p. 55 and n88. Gregory’s seventh-century biographer, Gregory the Presbyter (V. Greg. Naz.;PG 35.257), 
dates Gregory's baptism to his return to Cappadocia in 358, based on litde evidence. This dating has since been 
followed by Clemencet (PG 35.173A), Tillemont (Memoires), Gallay (La vie, p. 67 and n3), Hanson (Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God, p. 701), and Meehan ( PC 75, p. 35^4). However, the reference in De vita sua to 
“preliminary initiations to greater mysteries” (DVS 276) at that time, which has been taken to refer to Gregory’s 
delay of his baptism until his return to Cappadocia, is better understood as referring to Gregory’s lingering decision 
about whether to adopt the active or the contemplative form of life, and whether to abandon the public practice of 
rhetoric. The lines that follow report that he decided on a middle way, combining the two (DVS 300-311). 

22. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 75. 

23. Socrates, HE 4.26; Sozomen, HE 6.17. 

24. See Libanius, Or. 1.24-25; 2.14; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 5^9. 
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359- 375: Ministry in Cappadocia 

Gregory returned to Cappadocia in 358 or 359 at the age of thirty (DVS 239). He 
taught rhetoric in Nazianzus for a short time, possibly to fulfill local, familial 
obligations, 25 and he made several visits to see Basil in Pontus, where the two 
men continued their monastic practice of study and prayer. 26 During the first 
years of his return to Cappadocia, Gregory’s formation in strongly Trinitar¬ 
ian, 27 Origenist Christianity seems to have been largely completed, at least in 
its basic outline. Sometime between 358 and 362 he and Basil compiled an 
anthology of Origen’s writings on biblical exegesis and the freedom of the will 
known as the Philocalia, a work that remains our only source for the Greek text 
of certain passages in On First Principles books 3 and 4, several homilies and 
commentaries, and selections from Against Celsus. It is unclear exactly how the 
two men influenced each other at this point, but Basil’s early major work, 
Against Eunomius, written probably in 363 in response to Eunomius’ Apology of 

360- 361, certainly reflects their common labors. 28 In this work Basil defends 
the proclamation of the full divinity of Christ against Eunomius in a way that 


25. On the motivations of Gregory’s teaching of rhetoric in Nazianzus, see McLynn, “Among the Hel¬ 
lenists.” 

26. The name “Annisa” (“Annesi” or “Annesa”) for Basil's family’s estate in Pontus, based on a singular 
reference in Basil's Ep. 3, is uncertain and may possibly refer to a Cappadocian locale. See Huxley, “Saint Basil 
the Great and Anisa”; Rousseau, Basil, p. 62n7, with additional bibliography. In the absence of further in¬ 
formation, I have accepted the conventional name; see this book’s map section. 

27. I use the term “Trinitarian” or “strongly Trinitarian” to refer to the confession of the full divinity of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit and the unity and shared Divinity, or divine being, of the Trinity, which is 
articulated in various ways by theologians of different regional traditions. I use “Nicene” or “pro-Nicene” not as 
a normative doctrinal term, as do Hanson (Search for the Christian Doctrine of God), Behr ( Nicene Faith), and 
Ayres ( Nicaea), but to refer to the explicit adherence to the doctrine or Creed of the Council of Nicaea as a 
universal conciliar standard of the faith. I do not adopt the definition of pro-Nicene doctrine found in Ayres’ 
Nicaea (see esp. pp. 236-240), because it is overly technical in a way that distorts many of the theologians it 
aims to describe. Ayres’ second defining point, that “the eternal generation of the Son occurs within the unitary 
and incomprehensible divine being,” is esp. un-Gregorian. It is important to differentiate “Trinitarian” from 
“pro-Nicene” because (a) at this point Gregory and other Asian theologians do not identify themselves with 
Nicaea with any consistency or determinative theological sense; (b) when he does cast in his lot with the wider 
pro-Nicene movement, Gregory’s doctrine retains the defining character of the Asian theological tradition (later 
called homoiousian, distinct from homoian and heterousian doctrine), which has strong roots in the earlier 
Eusebian tradition that famously opposed Nicaea; (c) Gregory identifies himself with Nicaea loosely and without 
anything near the frequency, consistency, or determinative level of definition that we find in, e.g., Athanasius or 
Damasus; and therefore (d) the distinctive terminology and phrasing of Nicaea—that the Son is “of one being 
with the Father” (opoouaiot; i(p naxpi) and is begotten “from the being of the Father” (ek xrjq ouctiok; tou 
ITaipoi;)—is of limited value in understanding Gregory’s doctrine. 

28. The prevalent view that Basil is the major source for Gregory’s work—see, e.g., Markschies, “Gibt es 
eine einheitliche ‘kappadozische Trinitatstheologie’?” p. 210, following Holl, Amphilochius, pp. 158-159—must 
be thoroughly reconsidered. 
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II 


resembles Gregory’s workup to a point. In particular, Basil addresses the nature 
of theological language and the identities of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 29 

Several events occurred in the first years of Gregory’s adulthood in Cap¬ 
padocia that dramatically altered the course of his life. Under the sponsorship 
of Emperor Constantius, a synod in Constantinople in 360 promulgated an 
anti-Nicene, homoian doctrine of Christ—one opposed to the faith of Gre¬ 
gory’s upbringing and of his father’s church in Nazianzus—as the official 
creed of the empire. In the same year the heterousian theologian Eunomius 
was consecrated bishop of Cyzicus, and by 361 he produced his Apology de¬ 
fending a radically subordinationist doctrine, such as he had presented to the 
synod of 360. To make matters worse, by the spring of 361 Gregory’s father 
inadvertently signed the homoian creed of Constantinople, causing a number 
of local monks to withdraw from communion with him and thus placing the 
local church in schism. On November 3, 361, Constantius then died, and his 
successor, the Emperor Julian, immediately began a systematic effort to ob¬ 
struct the Christian Church and restore the ancient Greek cults. Needless to 
say, these developments dealt a severe blow to the nascent pro-Nicene move¬ 
ment, with which Gregory and many other Christians in Asia Minor had 
recently begun to align themselves. 

The event that brought them all home to Gregory occurred when his father 
forcibly ordained him a priest at Epiphany 362, to secure his assistance with the 
fractured local church. Gregory later describes his ordination as “a terrible 
shock” and “tyrannical behavior” at the hands of his father (DVS 337, 345), and it 
has long been the accepted view that he despised the public service of ordained 
ministry because it deprived him of the contemplative solitude that he so en¬ 
joyed. Yet Gregory’s protestations that he never desired the authority imposed 
on him all appear in heavily apologetic works that seek to defend that same 
authority when it was being questioned after 381; such complaints, moreover, are 
a standard tactic of Hellenistic political rhetoric intended for this very purpose. 
Apart from these remarks, it is plain that he cared deeply about the direction and 
leadership of the Church, and he made numerous sacrifices over the course of 
his career to make his influence felt. For the time being, he returned to Pontus 
for a further period of study and prayer with Basil. The two men reflected on the 
troubled state of the Church and on their own sense of responsibility, as highly 
trained, young Christian intellectuals, to take part in its leadership. During this 
time (if not earlier) Gregory fashioned his characteristic ascetical theory of an 


29. See this book’s condusion for an examination of the relationship between Gregory’s and Basil's work. 
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ideal “middle path” that combines quiet study and public service to others. 30 
When he returned to Nazianzus at Easter 362, he came with both a renewed 
sense of personal commitment to the priesthood and a carefully considered 
understanding of the nature of Christian leadership. (Basil’s turn would come 
soon enough; he was ordained a priest in Caesarea by Bishop Eusebius the 
following year, and by 370 he was bishop of the city.) As he took up his 
new pastoral responsibilities, Gregory devoted his first three published orations 
to explaining his flight and return, reflecting on the nature of priestly ministry, 
mending the local schism, and preparing for the assault on the Church that the 
emperor had set in motion. 31 Gregory’s Oration 2 is an extensive study of the 
nature of the priesthood, the first of its kind in extant Christian literature, and 
the major source of later patristic treatises on the ministry; we will consider it in 
detail in chapter 5. In an effort at damage control, Gregory appeals to the lo¬ 
cal monks, in Oration 3, to renounce their differences, return to his father’s flock, 
and leave it to Gregory to craft a theological resolution (3.7). This oration marks 
the first of several instances in which Gregory indicates his awareness that his 
theological capabilities exceed those of his father. Thus, despite the conventional 
view of his ecclesiastical ambivalence, Gregory began his priestly ministry de¬ 
termined to renew the leadership of the Church, and particularly the central 
place that a fulsome doctrine of the Trinity must hold in it. 

Gregory’s strong sense of his own theological and ecclesiastical leadership 
can be seen in the events of the next two years. In the midsummer of 362 Julian 
formally banned Christians from teaching rhetoric and Greek literature in the 
empire, 32 and Gregory immediately launched a counterattack. He wrote to his 
brother, asking him to resign as court physician on account of the scandal that 
his association with Julian was causing in the church of Nazianzus ( Ep. 7), and 
in 362-363 he wrote two long invectives Against Julian ( Ors. 4-5), which he 
signed in his own name and Basil’s. 33 In these long orations, which he prob- 


30. On Gregory’s combination of monastic retreat and public service to the Church, see Gautier, La 
retraite; McLynn, “Self-Made Holy Man,” p. 464; and below, pp. 74-75, 159. 

31. In the winter of 361-362, Julian sent his uncle to restore the pagan cults in Antioch. On the way, he 
may have provoked a local Cappadocian reaction, including the destruction of a temple to Fortune in Caesarea. 
See Gregory’s Or. 2.87 (“I do not fear the war that is coming from the outside, nor that fulfillment of evil, the 
beast that is rising up now against the churches”); 4.92; Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 190. 

32. See C. Th. 13.3.5, which is sometimes credited with this enactment, although it does not actually 
mention Christians and indeed bears a different context. However, Ammianus Marcellinus clearly criticizes 
Julian for having prohibited Christian teachers by the time of his early residence in Antioch, which began in 
July 362 (Amm. Marc. 22.10.7). Julian’s Ep. 36, which does mention the proscription, may reflect the text of a 
lost edict decreed not long after June 17. In any event, the legislation was clearly enacted in some form. See 
Friend, Rise of Christianity, p. 612^8; Matthews, Laying Down the Law, pp. 274-275. 

33. “Basil and Gregory send these words to you” (Or. 5.39). 
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ably never delivered orally, Gregory gives an account of the fate of orthodox 
Christianity since Constantine, and he defends the place of Christians in Greek 
society and culture. In particular he argues for the superiority of Christianity 
to Greek religion and philosophy, and he characterizes the Church as the 
community that supremely exemplifies the social virtue of philanthropic *. 34 
In an oration to the Nazianzen church in late 362 (Or. 15), Gregory urged 
his congregation to prepare for greater persecution under Julian. Concerned 
to strengthen the Church throughout the region, Gregory wrote to Basil and 
encouraged him to join the Caesarean clergy under the new metropolitan, 
Eusebius (Ep. 8.4). Later in the year Gregory then traveled to Caesarea to 
recommend Basil to Eusebius in person, and to seek Basil’s support for his 
efforts to repair the continuing schism in Nazianzus. On his return home 
Gregory appears to have accomplished this reconciliation in his Oration 6, 
the First Oration on Peace, which reflects an even higher degree of theological 
brokering than before, and contains a brief but important passage on the 
Trinity (6.22). In 363, Gregory also wrote to Basil’s younger brother Gregory of 
Nyssa, on the urging of their older sister Macrina, to persuade him to abandon 
his career as a professional rhetor and to devote himself instead to the service of 
the Church as a priest (Ep. 11). In this series of gestures toward his friends and 
family we can see already the extent of Gregory’s commitment to the Church’s 
leadership. 

Circumstances again shifted when Julian suddenly died in 363. He was 
succeeded briefly by the Nicene emperor Jovian, who reigned for only a year, 
followed by the long reign of the homoian Valens, who became augustus of the 
Eastern empire in 364. Gregory’s instrumental role in the Caesarean church 
continued for several years. In 365 Eusebius invited him to a theological debate 
with Valens’ imperial retinue, which traveled to the area to examine the con¬ 
fession of the Cappadocian church. Gregory used the occasion to secure Basil’s 
reinstatement in the Caesarean clergy, after a rift had developed between him 
and Eusebius (Ep. 16-19; Or. 43.31). Together Gregory and Basil worsted Valens 
and his court rhetors in theological debate (43.32)—a performance they would 
repeat in 372, when Basil was bishop. 35 In the wake of a Cappadocian famine in 
the late 360s, Gregory played a key part in a social project of lasting significance: 
the development of a hospice and medical facility for the destitute poor on 
Basil’s family’s estate outside Caesarea. In addition to apartments for the bishop 


34. On the history and nature of Greek and Christian philanthropy, see Daley, “Building a New City.” 

35. It was with reference to this second debate that Gregory immortalized (and possibly invented to some 
extent) Basil’s legendary display of episcopal parrhesia before Valens’ deputy Modestus (Or. 43.49-50). 
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and travelers, the TricoxoipocpEiov, as Basil called it, 36 was a place to feed and care 
for the poor and where the sick could receive medical attention. Gregory deliv¬ 
ered Oration 14 On the Love of the Poor —one of several sermons on the subject by 
the Cappadocians—possibly in multiple locations for the purpose of raising 
money for the project. In this powerfull address he outlines a new program of 
Christian philanthropy toward the sick and the poor, giving us a concrete view of 
how Gregory understands the basic ministry of all Christians; we will examine it 
thoroughly in chapter 5. The Construction of the new facility was finally com¬ 
pleted during Basil’s episcopate, after he and Gregory had become estranged, 
and it eventually became large enough to be called the “new city” (43.63) and to 
redefine the city limits of Caesarea. 37 Thanks in part to his flattering remarks 
about Basil’s work (43.63), Gregory’s role in the project has typically been un¬ 
derestimated; it became known to posterity simply as the “Basiliad.” 38 

Between 368 and 370 Gregory suffered a series of family deaths which 
affected him deeply: those of his brother, Caesarius; his cousin Euphemius; his 
sister, Gorgonia; and her husband, Alypius. Perhaps even greater than these 
losses, however, was the rupture of his long friendship and collaboration with 
Basil. In 370 Basil’s aggressive campaign for the see of Caesarea drove the first 
serious wedge into the relationship; and it is not out of the question that 
Gregory himself may have wanted the post. But the final blow came in 372. 
When Valens divided Cappadocia into two administrative dioceses and An- 
thimus arranged for himself to be made bishop of Tyana and metropolitan of 
Cappadocia Secunda, 39 Basil conspired with Gregory the Elder to appoint 
Gregory as bishop of the dismal crossroads of Sasima in order to expand Basil’s 
power base. Gregory may have initially accepted the appointment with the 
expectation of being coadjutor and an episcopal orator with Basil in Caesarea. 40 
In any event, when he realized that Basil actually meant for him to take up 
residence in Sasima, the imperiousness with which Basil exercised his epis¬ 
copal authority severed the relationship beyond repair. Gregory was conse¬ 
crated in the church of Nazianzus by the end of the year. Although it has been 
overlooked in most modern historiography, the falling-out between Gregory 
and Basil—even while they continued to cooperate to some degree in the 


36. Basil, Ep. 176. 

37. Holman, The Hungry Are Dying, pp. 74-75. 

38. Sozomen, HE 6.34. 

39. Anthimus’ theological position in terms of the wider debate is unclear, a fact which helps to illustrate 
how fluid the public theological categories were, and to underscore their often limited usefulness in identifying 
actual theological positions. 

40. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 191. 
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interest of the orthodox faith—played itself out in significant ways in the 
theological developments of the next decade. 41 

Once again, Gregory’s move into a leadership position in less than ideal 
circumstances proved to have extraordinarily fruitful results. It appears that he 
never took up his see in Sasima, but instead joined his father as bishop coadjutor 
in Nazianzus. In his first episcopal sermons of 372 and early 373 Gregory again 
reflects on the nature of his profession, and he boldly announces his Trinitarian 
doctrinal program (Ors. 9-12). Overpowered yet again, Gregory dedicates him¬ 
self to a middle course between monastic communion with the divine light and 
the publication of that light to others as a bishop of the Church—a form of life 
which he says combines his desire for solitude and the leading of the Holy 
Spirit—since “the reformation of a whole church is preferable to the progress of 
a single soul” (12.4). He describes his new episcopate primarily in terms of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, in contrast with the all-too-worldly ministries of some 
bishops he knows (probably referring to Basil; 12.1-3). At this point Gregory 
defines his theological position chiefly against “those who fight against the 
Spirit,” even if they confess the deity of the Son (11.6); 42 at the moment this 
includes Basil, who refuses to join him in the full confession of the Spirit’s 
divinity. Later in 373 Gregory preached at the consecration of Eulalius, the new 
bishop of Doara in Cappadocia Secunda (Or. 13), a gesture that shows him 
exercising his episcopal authority apart from Basil’s canonical jurisdiction. 
Gregory gives an indication of his theological agenda as he commissions Eu¬ 
lalius with a moderate Trinitarian statement: “Teach the worship of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit in three hypostases and in one glory 
and splendor” (13.4). 43 Some of the monks in attendance, who preferred Gre¬ 
gory’s full doctrine of the Trinity, criticized Basil’s economy of words on the ques¬ 
tion of the Spirit’s divinity, which again prompted Gregory to exhort Basil to 
make the full confession ( Ep. 58). 44 Basil responded angrily and refused to do so 45 

The next two years were a time of further sorrow for Gregory. Late in 373 
he faced a severe pastoral crisis when Cappadocia suffered both famine and 


41. For helpful reconstruction of the separation between Gregory and Basil, see McGuckin, St. Gregory, 
pp. 167-198. 

42. oi 7ro^£piot ton nveupaxoc;. On the newly emergent group of “Spirit-Fighters,” see below, p.29. 

43. Or “Teach the worship of the Father as God, the Son as God, the Holy Spirit as God_” Aidacnce 

7tpO<TKUV£LV ©£OV TOV IlaTepa, @£OV TOV Y'lOV, ©£OV TO IlVEUpa TO dyiOV, £V TplCTLV U7COCTT(Xa£aiV, £V pia 

8o£,t) t£ Kai ?iap7rpoTriTi. It is a strong confession in that it calls the Spirit “God,” but also moderate in speaking 
of the divine unity in terms of glory and splendor, rather than essence. 

44. This letter has often been read as indicating Gregory’s support of Basil's “economy”; however, 
Gregory’s apparent praise is in fact a sharp, sarcastic criticism. See further discussion in chap. 3. 

45. Basil, Ep. 71. 
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financial ruin. With his father weary from the destruction, Gregory took over 
the church and did his best to address the needs of the community (Ors. 16- 
17) , 46 At this time he wrote his long Poem of Lament (Carmen lugubre) over the 
sin and suffering of his own life. 47 After forty-seven years of pastoral ministry, 
Gregory the Elder finally died at the age of 100. In his funeral oration Gregory 
sincerely eulogizes his father, commending his earnest care for God’s Church, 
yet he also reproves him—as well as Basil, who had traveled there for the 
occasion—for conspiring in his consecration to the see of Sasima (18.35, 37). 
This piece also contains Gregory’s first extant reference to the Council of 
Nicaea (18.12). Gregory’s mother died shortly thereafter; in lieu of a funeral 
oration he composed thirty-six epitaphs for her. 48 Combined with the other 
strains of this time, the deaths of his remaining family members left Gregory 
in a state of depressed ill health. He left the church in the hands of his 
presbyters, removed himself to Arianzus, and finally left the area entirely for a 
long period of retreat in Seleucia on the coast of the Mediterranean. 


Excursus; The Fourth-Century Doctrinal Controversies 

At the midpoint of his career—after thirteen years of work in Nazianzus and 
with eleven years to come in Constantinople and Cappadocia—Gregory spent 
about four years in Seleucia, probably at St. Thekla’s Monastery. Our sources of 
information for this period are scarce, but given his scholarly disposition and 
his professed mixed style of monasticism, as well as the greater theological 
focus of his later work, we can be fairly certain that Gregory spent a good deal of 
his time in further theological study. By habit, he would have continued to steep 
himself in the Bible and Origen. In his work thus far Gregory has shown 
himself to be informed to some extent of the tensions between the current 
homoian ascendancy and the fully Trinitarian doctrine professed by himself 
and his associates. Gregory may therefore have continued his theological de¬ 
velopment with some awareness of these wider issues, stimulated by whatever 
correspondence he may have had with like-minded theologians in the vicinity of 
nearby Antioch. It will be helpful at this point, as we observe Gregory’s period of 
retreat, to highlight the key doctrinal debates and ecclesiastical issues of the 
mid-fourth century, which would soon involve Gregory himself in a central way. 


46. For a perceptive analysis of the civic crisis and Gregory’s response in Or. 16, see Holman, The Hungry 
Are Dying, pp. 169-177. 

47. Carm. 2.1.45 De animae suae calamitatibus carmen lugubre. 

48. Carm. 2.2.66-102. 
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When Gregory began his ecclesiastical career in the early 360s, the Tri¬ 
nitarian faith of his upbringing was out of step with the official imperial 
doctrine. Since his accession as sole emperor in 351, Constantius had aggres¬ 
sively promoted the ecclesiastical unity of the empire on the basis of a parti¬ 
cular, narrow-minded version the old “Eusebian” theology. 49 Around the time 
of the Council of Nicaea in 325, a group of theologians led by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Asterius the Sophist emphasized the 
distinct, heavenly existence of the Son and Word of God as the mediator and 
revealer of the knowledge of the transcendent God, against what they perceived 
to be the new doctrine being advanced at Nicaea. They argued that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are three “substances” or “subsistent things” (onoiai or 
bnoCTidcrsii;), and they identified Christ primarily as the “image” of God the 
Father; only by means of the real existence of the Son as the image of God, they 
believed, could people know and participate in the transcendent God. The 
Eusebians came to define their doctrine chiefly in contrast with that of Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, who had been active in Asia Minor and Constantinople since 
at least 314, and later with that of Alexander of Alexandria, the Council of 
Nicaea, and Athanasius, on the grounds that this latter group denied the Son’s 
distinct being or subsistence. 

Marcellus in turn argued against the Eusebians that the Word is not a 
distinct substance or subsisting thing, but is the creative energy of God the 
Father, internal to the Father’s being, which comes forth from the Father for the 
purposes of creation (and therefore does not eternally exist as such). 50 The term 
“Son,” however, applies only to the incarnate Christ, who is distinct from the 
Father only in his enfleshed, human form; as God, Christ has the same being as 
the Father. For this reason Marcellus was a keen supporter of the Nicene phrases 
that the Son is “of the same being with the Father” (opooucrioc; xm flapii) and 
was begotten “out of the being of the Father” (ck xfj<; oucfioc^ to® Ttaipot;). On 
the basis of 1 Corinthians 15.24-28, Marcellus held that at the end time the Son 
will be entirely subsumed into the Father, so that “God will be all in all.” 

According to Eusebius of Caesarea, who developed the “Eusebian” posi¬ 
tion most fully in his Against Marcellus and Ecclesiastical Theology, Marcellus’ 


49. The collective term, originally used by Alexander of Alexandria to describe those who supported 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, can now be used to designate those who found common cause with him or with 
Eusebius of Caesarea against Alexander and later Marcellus. See Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, pp. 34-35. The 
extensive work of Eusebius of Caesarea in the late 330s played a large role in defining Eastern anti-Nicene 
doctrine of the mid-fourth century. 

50. Chiefly in his Against Asterius. On the work of Marcellus, see Lienhard, Contra Marcellum; Parvis, 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and Vinzent, Pseudo-Athanasius, Contra Arianos IV. 
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denial that the being of the Son is permanently distinct from the Father’s 
represented, for all intents and purposes, the legendary “Sabellianism” of Paul 
of Samosata, who had been condemned at synods in Antioch in 264 and 268 
for denying the permanent distinctions within the Trinity as well as the pre¬ 
existence of Christ as a divine figure. Eusebius also accused Marcellus, like 
Paul, of holding an adoptionist Christology. In reply, Eusebius taught that the 
Word of God took the place of Jesus’ human soul in the incarnation, which 
rules out both adoptionism and what he believed was Marcellus’ implicit 
doctrine that there are two sons in Christ. The Eusebians supported Arius from 
the outbreak of the controversy over his teaching in the 320s until his death in 
336 - 

Thanks in part to the influence of Marcellus at court, Alexander of Alex¬ 
andria and his successor Athanasius managed to secure an ambiguous victory 
over Arius and the Eusebians at the Council of Nicaea in 325, which officially 
lasted through the reign of Constantine, until 337. In the 340s, when the 
empire was ruled jointly by Constantine’s sons, Constans in the West and 
Constantius in the East, the Eusebians gained control of the Church in the East 
and secured the deposition of Marcellus and Athanasius, who then fled to 
Rome, where they received the support of Bishop Julius and collaborated with 
one another. While gathered in Antioch for the dedication of a new church 
erected by Emperor Constantius, a group of ninety bishops held an impor¬ 
tant meeting, most likely under the leadership of Eusebius of Constantinople 
(formerly of Nicomedia) and Acacius of Palestinian Caesarea, successor to the 
other Eusebius; also present were George of Laodicea, Dianius of Cappadocian 
Caesarea, probably Basil of Ancyra, and possibly the emperor himself. The 
“Dedication Council” of 341 produced a set of doctrinal statements that were 
foundational for the conciliar work of the next two decades, and which show a 
surprising (though not complete) balance in light of the fragmentation to 
come. The bishops signal a positive regard for Nicaea and seek to distance 
themselves from the legacy of Arius, 51 yet they also reassert an anti-Sabellian 
doctrine, which they saw as a necessary corrective to the modalist tendencies 
of Nicaea. 52 The council’s second statement, the so-called Dedication Creed, 
reiterates the distinct existence of three hypostases within the Trinity; it specifies 
that Christ is the “exact image” (ciTrapd^aKTOc; euabv) of the Divinity, being, 
power, will, and glory of the Father; and it asserts Christ’s distinctiveness 
among the things created or made by God—yet it also denies that the Father 


51. In the council’s first canon (Mansi 2.1308c) and first doctrinal statement (Hahn sec. 153), respectively. 

52. In the council’s second statement, the “Dedication Creed” (Hahn sec. 154). 
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precedes the Son in any temporal sense, as Arius held. This statement is 
strongly Origenist in character, 53 and it seems to have been intended as an 
improvement on Nicaea. 54 The fourth statement associated with this council, 
but which was drafted months later probably by a different group in Antioch, 55 
is even more innocuous and reconciling: it omits the language of ousia alto¬ 
gether, echoes the Nicene canon against the Arian doctrine of the Son’s cre¬ 
ation ex nihilo, and is less anti-Sabellian than the Dedication Creed (except 
for one statement against Marcellus); it became the basis for several creeds 
in the next fifteen years. A further attempt at reconciliation was made at the 
Council of Serdica in 343, but the Eastern and Western delegations failed to 
meet together. The so-called Macrostich (long-lined) Creed of Antioch, in 344, 
reiterated the fourth creed of 341 against Marcellus and his follower Photinus. 
Although it avoids certain contentious phrases, it continues to stress that the 
Father somehow precedes the Son (though not by a chronological interval) and 
that the Son is generated only by the will of the Father, not as a necessary 
generation by or out of the Father’s essence, as they took Nicaea to mean. 
Meanwhile, Athanasius was writing against the “Eusebians” in 339, and around 
340 he began his three Orations Against the Arians. By 345 he had broken his 
association with Marcellus, and in the following year a council in Milan sig¬ 
naled the same rejection by its condemnation of Photinus. 

Now sole emperor, Constantius endeavored in the 350s to have the con¬ 
demnation of Athanasius ratified throughout the East, with the help of bishops 
such as Acacius of Caesarea and Eudoxius of Antioch. At the same time 
Athanasius began to identify Nicaea as an important marker of orthodoxy, as 
demonstrated in his treatise On the Decrees of Nicaea from 352. While Atha¬ 
nasius was crafting alliances under the banner of Nicaea, through a series of 
councils the former Eusebian doctrine was consolidated into a fragile con¬ 
sensus that came to define itself against the doctrine of Nicaea. The most 
significant council since Antioch 341 was the Council of Sirmium in 351, which 
again condemned Marcellus, Photinus, and Athanasius. Repeating the plu¬ 
ralist doctrine of Antioch 341, Sirmium 351 further signaled a reluctance to use 
the language of substance or being (oucda) with respect to the Son at all, 56 
which may be a reference to Nicaea. Over the next decade Constantius exerted 


53. As noted by Schwartz, Gesammelte Schrijien 3.10, pp. 311-312. 

54. Hanson argues that it was meant as a replacement (Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 290), 
but Ayres rightly points out that Nicaea itself does not yet have such normative status (Nicaea, pp. 119-120). 

55. Hahn sec. 156. 

56. By anathematizing those who claim that the being of God is extended or contracted, or who say that 
the being of God is extended to the Son (anathemas 6-7; Hahn §160). 
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significant imperial pressure to enforce the decrees of Sirmium 351, on pain of 
exile for nonsignatories. The Council of Sirmium in 357 marked the first 
explicit refutation of Nicaea—earning it the title the “Blasphemy of Sirmium” 
among pro-Nicenes—and it formally prohibited the use of all ousia language 
with reference to God (oncda, opoobcnot;, or opoiobaioq). By the late 350s, the 
legacy of the Eusebian theology thus came to be defined by a repudiation of 
Nicaea and opposition to the language of being in reference to God. At a 
meeting in Sirmium in 358, Constantius commissioned a new statement of 
faith to be written in preparation for a joint council that he intended to sponsor 
the following year. The so-called Dated Creed, which was promulgated on May 
22, 359, declared that the Son is “like the Father in all things, as the Holy 
Scriptures say and teach,” and it prohibits the use of the term ousia because it is 
not found in Scripture and is therefore confusing to the people. 57 On account 
of this preference for saying that the Son is “like” (opoiot;) the Father, this 
doctrinal position has since come to be known as “homoian.” In order to ratify 
the doctrine presented in the Dated Creed, Constantius sponsored the twin 
councils of Ariminum and Seleucia, held in 359, which he seems to have en¬ 
visioned as another general council of the Church, much as Nicaea was coming 
to be seen by this time. The Dated Creed represented an uneasy consensus in the 
first place, and accord at Ariminum and Seleucia proved even harder to achieve. 
The assembled bishops at both councils opposed the new program and the 
strong subordination of the Son to the Father that it plainly indicated, but they 
were eventually pressured into subscribing to it. The majority at Ariminum 
declared its allegiance to Nicaea over the proposed Dated Creed; those at Seleucia 
likewise opposed the Dated Creed in favor of the Dedication Creed of 341; they 
rejected the proposal to discipline bishops such as Cyril of Jerusalem who were 
closer to the Athanasian-Nicene position; and they deposed several homoian 
bishops. However, the minority at Ariminum managed to gain the emperor’s 
approval, supporting the Dated Creed minus the phrase “in all things” (thus 
further reducing the degree of likeness between the Father and the Son) and 
reiterating the prohibition of ousia language and the similar description of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as “one hypostasis ”; the deposed minority at Seleucia 
likewise appealed their case to Constantius. The situation thus remained un¬ 
resolved, and the debates moved to Constantinople. 

Two developments in the late 350s significantly weakened Constantius’ 
already fragile homoian policy. Certain homoian theologians began to argue 


57. Hahn §163, from Athanasius, Syn. 8. 
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even more strongly for the Son’s subordination to the Father, emphasizing 
the differences between them and going so far as to say that the Son is unlike 
the Father according to essence—thus warranting the name Heterousians 
(“unlike in essence”). 58 The first Heterousian of note was Aetius, who had a 
reputation for being a strong subordinationist even among the Eusebian sup¬ 
porters of Arius, with whom he studied in the 320s. Aetius’ secretary, Eunomius, 
became the most well-known proponent of the heterousian doctrine, earning 
him rebuttals from Nicene theologians for generations to come; other Het¬ 
erousians included Eudoxius of Antioch and Acacius of Caesarea, Eusebius’ 
successor. 59 During his two years as Nicene bishop of Constantinople Gregory 
identifies Eunomius as his major theological opponent and the one whose 
extreme views represent the logical end of all those who deny the full confession 
of the Trinity. What inspired the heterousian doctrine is unclear; it may be a 
reaction to Athanasius’ increasing appeal to Nicaea and/or simply the result of 
a process of reflection on the fact that God the Father is unbegotten, or on 
his “unbegottenness” (ayevvrioia), which became their central theological 
category. 60 

The emergence of this more extreme, heterousian position within 
homoian groups quickly attracted the attention of moderate Eusebians such as 
Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea. Although he had long been aligned 
with the Eusebian orthodoxy, as the episcopal replacement for the arch-Nicene 
Marcellus in 336, Basil’s own doctrinal position proved in the intervening years 
to be far more comprehensive than Constantius’ narrow homoian program. 
He had signed the Macrostich Creed of 344 and probably participated in the 
Dedication Council of 341. 61 In 358 he sought to address the heterousian 
situation at a council convened in Ancyra for the dedication of a new church. 
George wrote to the council in advance to express his concern for those in the 
Antiochene vicinity who had been excommunicated by the new, heterousian 
bishop, Eudoxius—a situation that he called “the shipwreck of Aetius.’’ 62 
Along with Basil, Eustathius of Sebaste and Macedonius of Constantinople 
were present, and George of Laodicea later signed the council’s statement. 


58. The term “Anomoian,” used by their opponents, is misleading, since they do not claim that the Son is 
unlike the Father in all respects. 

59. I will address the doctrine of Eunomius more directly in the chapters that follow. Good summaries 
of heterousian doctrine can be found in Michel Rene Barnes, Power of God, chap. 5; Vaggione, Eunomius of 
Cyzicus, chap. 5; Behr, Nicene Faith, pp. 267-282; and Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 144-149. 

60. For the former suggestion, see Behr, Nicene Faith, p. 87; for the latter, Ayres, Nicaea, p. 147. 

61. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 349. 

62. Sozomen, HE 4.13. 
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Basil’s council continued to reflect the traditional Eusebian concern to uphold 
the distinctness of the three persons, and even endorsed the anti-Marcellan 
councils of Constantinople 336, Antioch 341, Serdica 343, and Sirmium 351. Yet, 
in reaction to the Heterousians, the signatories made the important argument 
that the concepts of Creator and creature must be sharply distinguished from 
the concepts of Father and Son—a point that Athanasius had been arguing 
against the Eusebians since the 330s. In contrast with the Creator-creature 
distinction, the Father-Son relationship, they argued, involves the Son’s being 
“like in essence” (opoux; Kax’ oboxav) to the Father, 63 a phrase that has since 
earned its proponents the title Homoiousians. 64 While they continued to reject 
the Nicene term opoobmot;, because they felt that it compromised the dis¬ 
tinctness of the three persons in a modalist direction, the so-called Homo¬ 
iousians came to have even more in common with the position of Athanasius— 
who also meant to preserve the distinctness of the three persons and had broken 
ranks with Marcellus over this very point 65 —than they did with Constantius’ 
homoian doctrine and the new party of Heterousians. This similarity between 
the Asian Homoiousians and Athanasius is probably not so much a case of 
direct influence or rapprochement as an indication of distinct, regional groups 
and traditions expressing a similar faith in somewhat different terms. 

The emperor temporarily accepted the Council of Ancyra’s statement as a 
new compromise position, until the Dated Creed and the councils of Ar- 
iminum and Seleucia in 359, and he sent the Heterousians Aetius, Eunomius, 
and Eudoxius into exile. When Basil signed the Dated Creed of 359, which 
states that the Son is “like the Father in all things according to the Scriptures,” 
he added the qualification that this includes the Son’s being like the Father in 
being as well. 66 In order to clarify that Basil had not renounced his views in 
signing the Dated Creed, George of Laodicea (or possibly George and Basil 


63. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.4.2. 

64. Although the term opoioumoc; does not appear in Basil of Ancyra’s writings, it is descriptive nev¬ 
ertheless as a shorthand for opoioi; Kax’ ouaiav. The term “semi-Arian,” coined by Epiphanius for the group 
(Panar. 73), is grossly misleading. Even the mainstream Eusebians had long ago distanced themselves from 
Arius in sincere and specific ways, and Homoiousians such as Basil were now moving even closer to the 
homoousian doctrine, as Athanasius was soon to recognize. 

65. Although Athanasius favorably commented on Basil of Ancyra’s doctrine ( Syn . 41, around 360 or 
361), his assessment is not entirely accurate (Simonetti, Studi, p. 17^94; Hanson, Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God , p. 244^2), and in any event we should not assume a working relationship between Athanasius 
and the Homoiousians at this point—certainly not before the Council of Alexandria in 362, where Athanasius 
secures the acknowledgment of certain homoiousian representatives that they in fact agree on several funda¬ 
mental points. 

66. “Not only according to will, but according to hypostasis and according to existence (U7tap^i<;) and 
according to being (to slvai).” Epiphanius, Panar. 73.22.7. 
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together) wrote a letter that further emphasizes that the Son is like the Father 
in being, and which characterizes the Heterousians as the logical consequence 
of the homoian position. 67 The letter argues that the concept of ousia is implied 
in the Scriptures, even if it is not explicitly stated, and that the term “Father,” 
which indicates the generation of the Son, is a more definitive term for God 
than “Unbegotten,” which simply states that God has no source. It also at¬ 
tempts to clarify the controversial terminology of three hypostases that was used 
by Origen and in the original Eusebian doctrine. It explains that the Easterners 
speak of hypostases “in order to acknowledge the subsisting, existing properties 
of the persons,” 68 but that they anathematize anyone who claims that the three 
hypostases are three first principles (ap^ai) or three gods. Instead, “they confess 
that there is one Divinity, which encompasses all things through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit; [but] while they confess one Divinity, one kingdom, and one first 
principle, they also piously acknowledge the persons in the properties of the 
hypostases .” 69 This letter is a major witness to the sort of strongly Trinitarian 
position that was emerging at this time in Asia Minor, and which later asso¬ 
ciated itself with Nicaea, as Athanasius had done; we will comment on Gre¬ 
gory’s relationship to this group and its doctrine in this book’s conclusion. 
While it brought theologians like Basil, George, and Eustathius to a new point 
of conceptual clarity, the emergence of the Heterousians and the Homo- 
iousians from within the broad homoian movement also set up a tension that 
was left unresolved at the beginning of the 360s—a tension which determined 
much of the shape of Gregory’s work. 

With all of these forces in play, the fragmented discussions of Ariminum- 
Seleucia moved to Constantinople in 360, where the Heterousians held sway 
for a short time. The city prefect arranged a debate between Aetius and Gre¬ 
gory’s friend Basil, the future bishop of Caesarea, who accompanied Basil of 
Ancyra and Eustathius of Sebaste to the capital; however, when Basil saw that 
his own party was outnumbered, he withdrew. Basil of Ancyra appears to have 
debated Aetius instead, and lost. 70 When further discussions produced no clear 
result, a local council was summoned under the leadership of the Heterousian 
Acacius of Caesarea in order to ratify the homoian agenda of Ariminum- 
Seleucia. The Synod of Constantinople in 360 appointed the heterousian Eu- 
doxius as bishop of Constantinople and Eunomius as bishop of Cyzicus, and 


67. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.2.1-11.11. 

68. iva xa<; i8toxr|xa(; xwv 7Epocjcb7rcov iKpeaxcbaai; kocL imapxoi><7a<; yvcopiacoaiv. Epiphanius, Panar. 
73.16.1. 

69. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.16.3-4. 

70. See Philostorgius, HE 4.12. 
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deposed a number of Homoiousians, including Basil of Ancyra, Macedonius of 
Constantinople, Eustathius of Sebaste, Melitius of Antioch, Eleusis of Cyzicus, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem. Basing itself on the statement of Ariminum (which had 
been issued at Nike when the minority group moved there), the synod issued a 
statement of faith that became the officially sanctioned creed of the Eastern 
empire for over twenty years and thus represented the final victory of Con- 
stantius’ homoian program. The creed stated that the Son is “like the Father 
according to the Scriptures” (not “in all things”) and prohibited all use of the 
terms ousia and hypostasis. During the proceedings Eunomius seems to have 
given an oral defense of his position, which he later edited and published as 
his Apology. Despite the bland and compromising appearance of its language, 
the Synod of Constantinople 360 represented the victory of an aggressive 
homoian program, giving a clear place for the Heterousians while banishing 
the Homoiousians from ecclesiastical leadership. 

The homoian settlement at Constantinople met with widespread resis¬ 
tance. After watching the developments of the 350s, Athanasius and the 
Homoiousians in Asia had both come to recognize that the homoian program 
represented a deeply subordinationist Christology, and as a result more bish¬ 
ops began to turn toward Nicaea as a more credible standard of the faith. 71 
Between 359 and 361 Athanasius wrote the treatise On the Councils of Ar¬ 
iminum and Seleucia, the first two-thirds of which argues that the councils of 
Ariminum and Seleucia were the culmination of theological developments that 
began with Arius, and the remainder of which seeks to find common ground 
with the Homoiousians, to the limited extent that Athanasius knows their 
work. He suggests that the Nicene phrase “from the essence of the Father” best 
expresses the distinctiveness of the Son’s relationship to the Father, in contrast 
with the relationship of all creatures to their Creator, appealing to the same 
distinction that the Homoiousians had addressed in 358. For Athanasius, this 
phrase indicates that the Son does not come from any hypostasis other than the 
Father, that he is not a creature or work of God, but the Father’s own genuine 
and natural offspring, eternally with the Father as his Word and Wisdom. 
Furthermore, Athanasius contends, the Homoiousians should recognize that 
the second Nicene term, that the Son is “of the same essence (homoousios) with 
the Father,” is the necessary corollary of the idea that the Son is “from the 
essence of the Father.” The homoiousian phrase “like (homoios) the Father in 


71. Lewis Ayres has ably shown that one of the products of the 350s, for both Athanasius and the 
Homoians, was to develop the very idea of a universal creedal standard, which had not existed before. See 
Nicaea, chap. 6 and passim. 
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essence” can therefore admit an orthodox sense if it is used to mean “from the 
essence of the Father,” in which case it really means “of the same essence as 
the Father,” but apart from these qualifications it is not orthodox. Despite 
Athanasius’ insistence, though, Asian theologians such as Basil of Ancyra— 
and in the next decade Basil of Caesarea and Gregory Nazianzen as well— 
continue to approach the task of articulating a strong Trinitarian faith, which 
includes adherence to Nicaea, in different terms. While they, too, will even¬ 
tually come to see the usefulness of the Nicene term homoousios, they do not 
adopt the phrase “from the essence of the Father,” nor Athanasius’ distinctive 
conceptuality of the Son’s being “internal” to the being of the Father. Despite 
the conventional textbook story, Athanasius is not the great unifying force of 
Nicene doctrine in the 350s and 360s, and we are in fact dealing with fairly 
independent traditions that approach the matter in noticeably different ways. 

Just as the final homoian settlement was coming to a head, in 358 or 359, 
Gregory returned home from Athens. He then began his ecclesiastical career in 
the immediate aftermath of the council of 360 and was ordained by his father 
specifically to help him deal with local disputes over the new homoian creed. 
Theological developments from 360 to 380 are less clear than those which we 
have just examined, and so we must be wary of too quickly identifying Gregory 
with idealized positions. On the death of Constantius in 361, Trinitarian theo¬ 
logians were free to gather new momentum. Not only did the homoian cam¬ 
paign of Constantius come to an end, but his anti-Christian successor, Julian (r. 
361-363), recalled all exiled bishops in order to foment dissent among the var¬ 
ious parties, thus allowing pro-Nicenes and other Trinitarians to reorganize. 
However, after the very brief reign of the pro-Nicene emperor Jovian, the 
homoian cause was reestablished with vigor by his successor, Valens (emperor 
of the East; r. 364-378). 72 Valens upheld the homoian creed of 360 and generally 
promoted homoian theology, 73 though he did so in a pragmatic way that could 
find a use for Nicenes such as Athanasius, whom he recalled from exile during a 
rebellion in 365-366, and Basil of Caesarea. At the same time that Valens was 
pressuring the Nicenes in Cappadocia to subscribe to the homoian doctrine 
during his trip there in 372, Basil did not refrain from giving him communion, 
and Valens put Basil in charge of restructuring the church in Armenia. Yet 
despite these working arrangements, the potential for effective ecclesiastical 
resistance against the homoian ascendancy was strictly limited. Meanwhile, the 


72. Valentinian, emperor of the West from 364 to 375, was more supportive of Nicenes. 

73. In his religious policy, Valens appears to have been heavily influenced by his Eastern prefect, 
Modestus. Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, pp. 136-137. 
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arch-heterousian Eunomius became even more unpopular with other Homo- 
ians, incurring the disfavor of Eudoxius of Constantinople and his successor, 
Demophilus, as well as Dorotheus, Euzoius’ successor in Antioch; as a result 
Valens banished him to the island of Naxos. Although the scope of their influ¬ 
ence was limited, certain Trinitarian theologians—mainly the loosely defined 
group we have termed Homoiousians—continued to organize themselves in the 
360s and 370s, becoming increasingly opposed to the Homoians, and, by the 
mid-370s, adhering even more closely to Nicaea. 

During this time Athanasius continued to labor for the consolidation of 
the Nicene position in his areas of influence. In 362 he held an important 
synod in Alexandria, which sought to bring together, under broad, Nicene 
terms, a variety of theologians who were disaffected by the homoian estab¬ 
lishment. The synod’s Catholic Epistle broadly defines the conditions for re¬ 
establishing communion among Nicenes as the confession that the Son and 
Holy Spirit are not creatures, that “the Trinity is of one essence” (opoonaioq f| 
Tpfa<;), and that true God became human from Mary. The synod’s second and 
more important document, the Tome to the Antiochenes, seeks to reconcile 
divisions among two rival Nicene groups in Antioch: the old Eustathians, who 
were now led by Paulinus, and the larger group led by the homoiousian bishop 
Melitius, which was now gathered in the old church. The Tome recommends 
accepting into communion all who are willing to anathematize the Arian 
heresy and those who say that the Holy Spirit is a creature and separate from 
the essence of Christ, and to confess the faith of Nicaea. 74 Athanasius goes on 
to explain that he has examined the varying doctrines of each group and found 
that they do not disagree with the Nicene faith. The Melitians, who confess 
three hypostases in the traditional Eusebian fashion, simply mean to ac¬ 
knowledge that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit truly exist and subsist (rov Kai 
iKpeaxibc;). They neither divide the three hypostases from one another, in the 
way that creatures are divided, nor consider there to be three sources or first 
priniciples (ctp^af) within the Trinity, but they acknowledge only one Divinity 
and ap%f|, and they agree that the Son is consubstantial with the Father. 75 
Likewise, in confessing only one hypostasis, the Paulinians are not saying that 
the Son and the Spirit do not properly exist (dvoncnoc;, dvu7i6axaxo<;). Rather, 
they are using the terms hypostasis and ousia as synonyms, so as to maintain 
that there is only one Divinity or divine nature, because the Son is “from the 
essence of the Father,” as Nicaea states. Both sides agreed to anathematize 


74. Tom. 3-4. 

75. Tom. 5. 
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Arius, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata and to recognize Nicaea as the best 
available creedal standard. 76 Athanasius goes on to say that both sides have 
agreed to several further points of Christology: that in Christ the Word does not 
dwell as in a prophet, but was himself made flesh and became human from 
Mary; that Christ’s body does not lack a human soul or mind; 77 and that the 
Son of God became also Son of man, remaining one Son and not two. 78 On the 
basis of these central points of Nicene doctrine, Athanasius requests that the 
document be read publicly, and he urges the Antiochene groups to unite in one 
assembly. 79 Athanasius’ Tome is important not only because it seeks to address 
the division in Antioch, which was a serious detriment to the Nicene cause 
(and would continue to be so for decades), but also because, by way of fore¬ 
shadowing, it shows how different theological traditions can be seen to agree 
on a common, orthodox faith identified with the Council of Nicaea. 80 Although 
Gregory is not a direct heir of Athanasius’ work—and indeed Athanasius’ pro¬ 
posals for the most part fell flat on arrival—Gregory will nevertheless proceed 
with an agenda remarkably similar to the one proposed at the synod of 362. 

Gregory and his associates were powerfully affected by the nearby Anti¬ 
ochene schism, which was quickly becoming a matter of serious concern to 
catholic bishops throughout the Church. 81 Following an abortive appointment 
as homoian bishop of Sebaste, Melitius was elected bishop of Antioch in 360, 
under the sponsorship of the aggressively homoian Eudoxius of Con¬ 
stantinople. Before the end of the year, however, Melitius delivered a sermon 
before the emperor in which he betrayed homoiousian leanings, and he was 
deposed within a month of his appointment and sent into exile. 82 In 363 he 
was then recognized by Jovian as the pro-Nicene bishop of Antioch. As he 
became a more convinced Trinitarian, Melitius gained the support of several 
important bishops in Asia Minor, including Amphilochius of Iconium and the 
three Cappadocian fathers. Before Athanasius’ Tome arrived from the council 
of 362, Lucifer of Cagliari consecrated Paulinus bishop of the Eustathian party, 


76. Tom. 6. 

77. This statement is not asserting the presence of a human mind and soul against the Apollinarians, 
who were able to sign the document with impunity, but repudiating the adoptionism of Marcellus and Pho- 
tinus. See Spoerl, “Apollinarian Christology,” p. 567^3; Behr, Nicene Faith, p. 98. 

78. Tom. 7. 

79. Tom. 9. 

80. The actual agreement between such parties took much longer to achieve. See below on Melitius' 
excommunication of Athanasius and the work of consensus building in the 370s. 

81. Some, but not all, of whom are at this point pro-Nicene. 

82. He would spend virtually half of his episcopate in exile, during the years 360-362, 365-366, and 
371-378. 
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which formally created rival Nicene factions in this major Christian see. A 
signatory of Nicaea, Bishop Eustathius had strongly opposed Eusebius of 
Caesarea and was temporarily deposed by the end of 326. The Eustathian party 
resisted the authority of Melitius on account of his former homoian associa¬ 
tions and for his continued reference, in Eusebian terms, to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as three hypostases. In 363 Melitius refused communion with 
Athanasius, out of concern for the latter’s association with Marcellus, and 
Athanasius in turn rejected communion with Melitius and supported Paulinus 
instead. In the later 360s and the 370s, however, Melitius and other Homo- 
iousians identified themselves with Nicaea and sought communion with other 
Nicenes in Alexandria and Rome. Between 364 and 366 (the death of Liberius), 
communion had been established between Liberius of Rome, Eustathius of 
Sebaste, Melitius of Antioch, Silvanus of Tarsus, and Basil of Caesarea. 

During the 370s Damasus of Rome and the Italian bishops began to work 
toward establishing communion with both Antiochene bishops, in order to 
resolve the schism and strengthen the cause of the Trinitarian faith. Sometime 
between 374 and 379 Damasus sent a letter to Melitius which offered com¬ 
munion with the Roman church on the basis of a brief Trinitarian statement. 83 
Around the same time Damasus also wrote to Paulinus with the same pur¬ 
pose, 84 seeking first to establish a common doctrine, on the basis of which 
canonical and disciplinary order could then be reestablished between the rival 
Antiochene bishops. Jerome likewise sought to receive the communion of both 
Melitius and Paulinus. By 377 he wrote to Damasus to find out which bishop 
was recognized by the Roman church; 85 around the same time he signed 
doctrinal statements that seem to represent the views of Basil of Caesarea and 
Melitius; 86 and in 380 or 381 he was ordained to the presbyterate by Paulinus. 87 
Yet, despite the efforts of Damasus and others, neither man could claim ca¬ 
nonical validation or a consensus among Eastern and Western Nicenes as the 
rightful bishop of Antioch. At some point Melitius and Paulinus recognized 
one another’s office and entered into an agreement whereby the survivor 
would become sole bishop upon the death of the other. When Vitalis ordained 


83. Ea gratia. “The Trinity is of one strength, one majesty, one Divinity, one being, so as to be an 

inseparable power_This, most beloved brothers, is our faith. Everyone who follows it is our partner_For 

these we give ourselves as communion.” (Field, p. 14, 11 . 49-50; p. 16, 11 . 69-71). See below, pp. 317-319. 

84. Per filium meum. Sometime after 382 this text was attached as a proem to the Tomus Damasi, which 
was probably written (or at least completed) by the Roman synod of the same year. See Field, On the Com¬ 
munion, pp. 143-146, 168. 

85. Ep. 15.2; 16.2. 

86. Ep. 17.2-3; 18.1. 

87. Lib. Pamm. 41. See Field, On the Communion, p. 144. 
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Apollinarius bishop in 376, there were then three Nicene claimants to the 
throne, in addition to the homoian community under Euzoius. By 381 the 
situation came to a head, and proved to be decisive for the course of Gregory’s 
career and the outcome of the Council of Constantinople that year. 

In the late 360s and early 370s a further theological development occurred 
in Asia Minor that soon involved Gregory directly. It appears that certain 
homoiousian theologians began to voice objections to the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. These “Spirit-Fighters” (IlveupaTopdxoi, Pneumatomachians), 88 or 
“Macedonians” as they were later called, 89 supported the confession of the 
divinity of the Son, but resisted the idea that the Spirit was also similar in 
essence, or of the same essence, with the Father, or should be called “God.” 
They seem to have been concerned about the modalist implications of a fully 
Trinitarian confession like Gregory’s. Why this concern applied to statements 
about the divinity of the Spirit but not to those about the Son remains a puzzle; 
Gregory and other pro-Nicenes would exploit this inconsistency in their ar¬ 
guments with the Pneumatomachians. A leader of this group was the 
Homoiousian Eustathius of Sebaste (bishop ca. 358-372/73), an ambassador to 
Rome who subscribed to Nicaea in 360 and joined in the confession of Basil of 
Ancyra and George of Eaodicea mentioned above. Eustathius was initially an 
important mentor to Basil of Caesarea, but by 373 their relations had soured 
and two of Eustathius’ associates had begun to criticize Basil on what appear to 
be accusations of Sabellianism. Basil was subsequently called to Armenia to 
defend his orthodoxy to Melitius of Antioch and Theodotus of Nicopolis, which 
he managed to do while he was reorganizing the Armenian church at Valens’ 
request. Basil met with Eustathius, who agreed to a pro-Nicene statement; but 
their disagreement over the doctrine of the Holy Spirit continued. Basil’s 
Against Eunomius book 3, from 363-364, presents a doctrine of the Spirit that 
can be seen as stronger than homoian, but not plainly homoiousian or ho- 
moousian. He later produced his major work On the Holy Spirit in 375 partly to 


88. We have already noted Gregory’s mention, in 372, of 01 7 toA, 8 fxioi ion riven paxos (11.6). This is the first 
such reference in Asia Minor. Basil (Spir. 11.27; 21.52; Ep. 140.2; 263.3), Epiphanius (Ancor. 13.7; 63.6), Amphi- 
lochius (Ep. syn. 54), and Gregory of Nyssa (Spir. 3j.89.t3; Pent. PG 46.700.38) each later refer to Ilveupaxopdxoi. 
Although Athanasius refers to Serapion’s opponents by the same term (in verbal form, Ttveupaxopaxstv, Ep. 
Serap. 1.32; 4.1), there does not appear to be any connection between the Egyptian group and the people in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor. Whether Basil read Athanasius’ letters and borrowed the term for what he 
thought was a doctrinal similarity is unclear. For the verbal form, see also Basil, Spir. 27; Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. 
Dom. 264.25; Steph. 32.23; 34.10; 36.22; Didymus, Comm. Zach. 4.87.5; and Pseudo-Basil, Eun 5.2. It is possible 
that by 379 or 380 this group included a number of Antiochenes. On Gregory’s use of the term, see p. I57ni4. 

89. Named, perhaps erroneously, after Macedonius, the homoiousian bishop of Constantinople who was 
exiled in 360. See Gregory of Nyssa, Spir. 3j.89.t3; Epiphanius, Rescr. 4; C. Th. 16.5, n-13; and Socrates, HE 
1.8.24. Gregory Nazianzen refers to them by this name only once, at the end of his career (Ep. 202.5). 
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signal his break with Eustathius. In 376 Bishop Amphilochius presided over a 
council in Iconium that supported the divinity of the Spirit, largely in terms of 
Basil’s work. 90 When Basil died on January 1, 379, 91 Gregory was left with no 
little remorse over the falling-out that had occurred between them. He wrote a 
letter of consolation to Basil’s brother Gregory of Nyssa, excusing his absence 
from Basil’s funeral on account of illness and saying that he was comforted to 
know that Gregory was in many ways a reflection of his late brother (Ep. 76). 

The cause of Trinitarian theology received a problematic though welcome 
form of support when the homoian emperor Valens was killed at the battle of 
Adrianople on August 9, 378, and the Western emperor, Gratian, appointed 
the pro-Nicene Spanish general Theodosius as emperor and augustus of the 
East on January 19, 379. Theodosius fashioned himself in the image of the first 
Christian emperor, Constantine, which included a determination to meddle 
in ecclesiastical affairs, with similarly inept results. 92 At his inauguration, 
Theodosius was clothed with Constantine’s own imperial robe, and at the 
anniversary celebration of the founding of Constantinople, he had the statue of 
Emperor Constantine processed to his box at the Hippodrome. 93 Theodosius 
later had the audacity to claim credit for the Nicene triumph by telling Gregory 
that God had given the Church of the Holy Apostles to him to hand over to 
Gregory, at his installation as archbishop (DVS 1311-1312). Much as Con¬ 
stantine declared Constantinople to be the “Second Rome” at its original ded¬ 
ication in 330, so Theodosius’ council of 381 proclaimed it the “New Rome,” in 
order to elevate the city politically and ecclesiastically. 94 Theodosius’ imposi¬ 
tion of his imperial authority in Church matters would, in Gregory’s view, 
wreak havoc on the emerging Nicene consensus, and cause Gregory no end of 
troubles in the years ahead. Meanwhile, Gratian issued a decree of toleration, 
allowing all bishops to return to their sees and pronouncing all groups free to 
worship, except the Eunomians, Photinians, and Manichees. 95 Gregory’s long- 


90. The official Synodical Letter was written by Amphilochius. Basil is briefly acknowledged; Ep. syn. 219, 
11. 16-17. 

91. For recent discussions of the dating of Basil’s death, which uphold the traditional date of January 1, 
379, see Rousseau, Basil, pp. 360-363; T. D. Barnes, “The Collapse of the Homoeans in the East.” 

92. On the distinctive authority retained by the Church under Christian emperors in the fourth century, 
see Honore, Law in the Crisis of Empire, pp. 3-6. An ambiguous dynamic of ecclesiastical power quickly arose 
between the newly baptized emperor Theodosius and his initiator, Bishop Acholius of Thessalonica. Later 
writers sought to rationalize the situation by having Theodosius examine Acholius’ orthodoxy before being 
baptized. Socrates, HE 5.6; Sozomen, HE 7.4. Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 143. 

93. Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 147^4, with bibliography. 

94. The orator Themistius soon compared Theodosius with Constantine (Or. i8.223a-b), as did new 
statuary erected in the capital. Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 149^9. 

95. As implied in C. Th. 16.5.5. 
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time supporters Melitius of Antioch and Eusebius of Samosata, as well as 
Gregory of Nyssa, returned from their exiles. 

Heterousian theologians continued to be active during this time; some¬ 
time between late 378 and early 380 Eunomius wrote his Apology for the Apology 
in response to Basil’s Against Eunomius, and, with two other heterousian 
bishops, consecrated a bishop to serve in Palestine, after which the four held a 
council in Antioch. The Homoiousians likewise remained active: after holding 
a council in 376 that endorsed the Dedication Creed of 341 and the phrase 
opoiot; koct’ oboiav, they attempted to repossess some of their churches in 
378-379, and, at another council in Antioch in Caria, they again rejected the 
term opoobcncx; in favor of opoioc; Kax’ ouaiav. Another imperial edict on 
August 3, 379, declared that all illegal heresies should cease. 96 

In the autumn of 379 Melitius called a synod in Antioch to strengthen the 
cause of Trinitarian orthodoxy among the Eastern bishops—and probably also 
to signal to the new emperor, Theodosius, where he might consider taking his 
ecclesiastical policy. 97 Whether Theodosius supported the meeting is unclear, 
as is the extent to which his theological position was even known at this point. 
Melitius, Eusebius of Samosata, and Gregory of Nyssa were all present. The 
synod received a dossier of formal documents issued by Damasus and the 
Italian bishops through a series of councils, and it issued a confessional 
statement of its own. Through its reception of the Western documents, which 
are assembled in the imperial rescript Codex Veronensis LX, 98 the Antiochene 
synod represents a crucial point of contact between Eastern and Western 
bishops at a key moment in the development of a new catholic consensus, and 
it forms a major part of the immediate context of Gregory’s work over the next 
two years. During the 370s there had been a fair amount of correspondence 
between Italian bishops and those in the East. Early in the decade Basil of 
Caesarea made several appeals to the bishops and Italy and Gaul for their 
support of the Eastern Trinitarians, and for their assistance in mending the 
Antiochene schism. 99 Although Basil never received the decisive intervention 


96. C. Th. 16.5.5. The decree does not provide a new list of heresies. 

97. Our sources for this important Eastern synod are regrettably sparse, having apparently been eclipsed 
in the historical record by the Council of Constantinople in 381 and its Western sequel in Aquileia in the same 
year. Gregory of Nyssa mentions having attended a council in Antioch before visiting Macrina on her deathbed 
(V. Macr., p. 386). The Constantinopolitan synod of 382 mentions a meeting in Antioch prior to the ecumenical 
meeting in Constantinople in 381 (Theodoret, HE 5.9.13). See the discussion by Hanson, Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, p. 803; Simonetti, La crisi Ariana, p. 446; and the work of Field. 

98. For the critical edition, along with a thorough discussion of the events surrounding the codex, see 
Field, On the Communion; still helpful is the previous edition by Eduard Schwartz. 

99. See esp. Ep. 92, 243, 263. 
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that he was hoping for, a Roman synod around 371 issued a letter to the bishops 
of Illyrium, a fuller version of which survives in the Codex Veronensis as the 
Confidimus quidem, now addressed to the catholic bishops of the East alto¬ 
gether. 100 The letter contains a statement of catholic doctrine and communion, 
which it identifies with the faith of Nicaea and defines as belief “that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are of one Divinity, one virtue, one form, one 
substance.” The Western letter either prompted or responded to an Antiochene 
synod called by Melitius in 372, which stressed its shared faith with the bishops 
of the Western churches and invited them to attend an Eastern synod; the 
signatories included Melitius, Basil, Gregory the Elder of Nazianzus, and Gre¬ 
gory of Nyssa. 101 Following the Eastern reception of Confidimus quidem, further 
documents that are difficult to date were then joined to the original letter, 102 
which expand the doctrinal definition, adding new emphases on the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit against the Pneumatomachians, and on the full humanity of 
Christ against the Apollinarians, apparently in response to earlier initiatives by 
Basil. 103 In 379, Damasus sent these assembled documents, the Exemplum of a 
Roman synod of ninety-three bishops, to the synod that Melitius had called in 
Antioch in order to reaffirm the communion between the Eastern and Western 
Nicenes, and to solicit Eastern support for his own threatened position in Italy. 
According to the final document contained in the imperial rescript, “this 
[composite] exposition or letter of the Roman synod held under Pope Damasus 
was also transmitted to the East, in which a synod at Antioch was made with 
every Eastern church in harmony with the faith.” The Exemplum was then 
signed by Melitius, Eusebius of Samosata, Pelagius of Laodicea, Zeno of Tyre, 
Eulogius of Edessa, Helladius of Caesarea (Basil’s successor), Diodore of Tarsus, 
and 146 other bishops, whose signatures are said to be on file in the archive of 
the Roman church. 104 The Antiochene synod thus ratified, signed, and returned 


100. Field, On the Communion, pp. 10-14. 

101. Basil, Ep. 92. 

102. Ea gratia, Illut sane, and Non nobis. The Ea gratia was originally sent to Melitius of Antioch, possibly 
in response to Basil’s Ep. 243, which stressed the divinity of the Holy Spirit and the continuing distress of the 
Eastern churches. 

103. See Ep. 263, from around 377, which warns of the Pneumatomachoi, Eustathius of Sebaste, and the 
Apollinarians, and hints that Paulinus of Antioch may be Marcellan. By the end of his labors, Basil had 
favorably corresponded with Acholius of Thessalonica, Ambrose of Milan, Peter of Alexandria, and Damasus of 
Rome, and was eventually accepted as orthodox by Athanasius before his death in 373—thus making great 
progress toward the East-West Nicene communion that Damasus, Melitius, and Gregory Nazianzen would seek 
to finalize from 379 to 381. See Field, On the Communion, pp. 129-130, with bibliography. 

104. Haec exposito (Field, p. 20). 
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the Western documents, 105 and issued its own doctrinal Tomus, which is no 
longer extant but seems to have agreed with the Western documents to a large 
extent. 106 The Western bishops’ reception of the Exemplum synodi signed by the 
Antiochenes also entailed their recognition of Melitius as bishop of Antioch. 
This important exchange of conciliar documents sought to define a common 
faith and communion among the Western bishops assembled at Damasus’ 
Italian synods and the Eastern bishops represented by Melitius’ synod of 379, 
and in turn to reinstate proper ecclesiastical order in Antioch. 

As part of its doctrinal and canonical work, Melitius’ synod of 379 ap¬ 
pointed Gregory to become bishop of the orthodox community in Con¬ 
stantinople. 107 Gregory later tells us that he was summoned to the capital by an 
orthodox, though incomplete, synod of bishops (compared to Constantinople 
381) and by a particular “upright person.” Given the correspondence of this 
council with the timing of Gregory’s move to the capital and the continued 
support offered to him by Melitius on arrival, this surely refers to the Synod of 
Antioch and Bishop Melitius. 108 According to Gregory’s report, the council 
commissioned him “to defend the Word” in the capital against a new heresy 
being promoted by certain bishops, which he goes on to describe in terms that 
refer to Apollinarianism, namely the teaching that Christ lacks a human mind 
(DVS 607-631). During his time in Seleucia Gregory appears to have made his 
own study of the Christological debate that had been taking place in the An¬ 
tiochene vicinity in the 370s between the pro-Nicene Apollinarius of Laodicea 
and Melitius’ presbyter and chief assistant, Diodore. 109 In 378 Diodore was 


105. The current form of the Exemplum shows indications of having been assembled in Antioch before 
being put in rescript by the imperial chancery. See Field, On the Communion, p. 133. 

106. In the synodical letter of Constantinople 382 sent to Damasus, the Eastern bishops excuse them¬ 
selves from attending a synod in Rome by directing the Westerners to consult the Tome of Antioch 379, as well 
as the fuller statement of Constantinople 381 (Theodoret, HE 5.9.13). Field, On the Communion, p. I2ini3. 

107. In Or. 43.2 Gregory notes that his work in Constantinople on behalf of true doctrine was “not 
without the approval of that noble champion of the truth.” McGuckin suggests that Eusebius of Samosata vetted 
the idea with Basil on behalf of the Antiochenes (St. Gregory, p. 236^8). Such a communication before Basil’s 
death on January 1, 379, assumes, of course, that Melitius and company were considering the idea of sending 
Gregory as their representative to the capital well before the Antiochene council actually commissioned him to 
do so. Given the complicated motives of Gregory’s memorial oration for Basil (on which see below), we should 
not place too much confidence in this single passage. The reference to “an upright person” who called Gregory 
to Constantinople (Carm. 2.1.12.77-78; see mo6 below) most likely refers to Melitius, but probably not Basil, 
and so should not be taken as a corroborating witness for 43.2. 

108. Carm. 2.1.12.72-82. See also DVS 596; Or. 33.13: “I was invited and compelled, and have followed 
the scruples of my conscience and the call of the Spirit”; Socrates, HE 1.5.6. 

109. McGuckin's speculation (St. Gregory, p. 226), on the basis of a veiled reference in Carm. 2.1.19.61- 
74, that Gregory encountered the Apollinarians even earlier, when they sought to take over the see of Nazianzus 
before he left in 375, seems to me unlikely. 
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appointed bishop of Tarsus, not far from Gregory’s retreat in Seleucia, and it 
may have been he who first impressed on Gregory the problems inherent in 
Apollinarius’ Christology. We will consider the matter in detail below, but for 
the moment we may note that while he did fulfill his charge to strengthen the 
pro-Nicene community in Constantinople, Gregory did little to oppose the 
Apollinarians, and in fact he advanced a strikingly different Christology from 
that being proposed by Diodore and his Antiochene associates. As the political 
winds shifted, Gregory once again found himself promoted to a new position 
of leadership, as pastor of the pro-Nicene community at the seat of imperial 
power. Thus began the briefest and yet the most productive phase of his 
ecclesiastical career. 110 


379—38 i; Ministry in Constantinople 

Gregory’s short tenure in Constantinople was both the most arduous and the 
most fruitful period of his life, and nothing short of decisive for the course of 
Trinitarian orthodoxy. In less than two years he consolidated and increased 
the pro-Nicene community in the capital, almost solely through the force of 
his own pastoral and theological endeavors, and independent of imperial 
patronage—a role that he later came to see as the crowning achievement of his 
career. 111 In the course of his stay, Gregory became the sole bishop of the 
capital see upon the arrival of Emperor Theodosius; he served as president of 
the Council of Constantinople in 381; and he produced twenty-two of his forty- 
four extant orations. He was hosted by his cousin Theodosia, who offered him 
the use of her villa for lodgings and as a place for his congregation to gather. 
Gregory dedicated part of the villa as the Church of the Resurrection, the 
Anastasia, to symbolize the resurrection of the orthodox faith that he hoped to 
foster there. The Constantinopolitan orations figure prominently in the rest of 


no. Arguments that Gregory went to the capital in 378 or earlier rely on the reference to Basil's in¬ 
volvement in Or. 43.2. See Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 138^, with bibliography. However, even allowing for 
this passage, most scholars have recognized that the cumulative evidence of Gregory’s texts more strongly 
favors autumn 379. See McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 236-238; Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 14-15. 

in. After the council Gregory writes that he was never a suppliant at the imperial court, but instead 
advises kings like the prophet Samuel (42.19). He ignores the imperial edict of 379 (see Van Dam, Kingdom of 
Snow, pp. 141-142), and his work shows no dependence on it. Once he was installed as archbishop in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, though, he naturally sought to influence Theodosius’ program; see Gregory’s 
recommendation to the emperor at 37.23, which is followed not long afterward by the issue of Nullis haereticis 
(C. Th. 16.5.6). 
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this book; here we will situate them among the surrounding events and briefly 
introduce their main concerns. 112 

Gregory delivered four orations before the end of 379, which illustrate his 
initial attempts to consolidate the faithful around a basic exposition of the faith, 
and to repair the divisions between rival factions. He inaugurated his preaching 
mission with a summary of his doctrine and his basic approach to theology (Or. 
20). 113 Echoing passages from his earlier work, Gregory argues that Christian 
theology involves both a right understanding of God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
and a corresponding state of spiritual purification and speculative reserve on the 
part of the theologian. The oration is composed of two parts. In the first Gregory 
makes use of several Old Testament figures to consider the nature of the 
knowledge of God, focusing especially on Moses’ ascent up Mount Sinai (20.1- 
4). He later returns to Moses in several other works as a cardinal example of 
theological vision, thus providing a motif that will become highly influential in 
later Christian tradition. In the second, longer part of the oration, Gregory gives 
an important summary of Trinitarian doctrine, by which he hopes to redefine 
the orthodox community in the capital (20.5-12). This interrelationship be¬ 
tween the content of theology and the state of the theological knower remains 
central to Gregory’s work as a whole, and it lies at the heart of our concern in this 
book. 

In Oration 22, the Second Oration on Peace , 114 Gregory addresses the di¬ 
vision among Nicenes in Constantinople, which are largely the result of the 
schism in Antioch. Appealing to the precedent of biblical peacemakers (22.1-2, 
8,15-16), he issues a plea for peace among the rival parties under the aegis of a 
centrist Trinitarian position (22.12). Significantly, when Gregory turns to the 
Antiochene schism, he first points not to the dispute between the Eustathians 
and the Melitians over the rightful bishop of the city, but to the Christological 
debate between Diodore and Apollinarius (22.13). 115 


112. The sequence of Gregory’s orations in the capital is difficult to determine; I generally follow 
McGuckin’s revision of the earlier dating established by Sinko, Bernardi, and Gallay: autumn 379: Ors. 20, 22, 
24 (Oct. 2), 32; after Easter 380: Ors. 23, 33, 21 (May 2), 34, 41 (Pentecost), 27-31 (the Theological Orations; July 
and August), 25, 26, 36, 37 (after Nov. 27, installation as bishop of Constantinople), 38 (Dec. 25); 381: Ors. 39- 
40 (Jan. 5-6), 42 (July, on resigning the Council of Constantinople). McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. ix, 2401144. 
Gallay arranges them in the following order: Ors. 22, 32, 25, 41, 24, 38-40, 26, 34, 23, 20, 27-31, 37, 42 (La vie). 
See also Sinko, De traditione orationum; Bernardi, La predication. 

113. Later entitled On Theology and the Installation of Bishops. 

114. According to McGuckin’s revised dating, Or. 22 is now the Second Oration on Peace and Or. 23 the 
Third, the reverse of the titles given by the Benedictines and in Migne. 

115. The figure of Diodore in this passage has typically gone unnoticed. 
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In an amusing hagiographical blunder, Gregory gives his next oration (Or. 
24) in praise of Cyprian the martyr, probably just after the celebration of Cyprian 
of Antioch in early October 379. He conflates the famous North African bishop 
with the Antiochene bishop of the same name, 116 lauding the great “Cyprian” 
for his Trinitarian faith and invoking his patronage against the dissensions that 
threaten the contemporary Church (24.19). Gregory apologizes for having been 
away for the martyr’s celebration (24 tit., 1), and he works hard to lobby further 
for peace among Trinitarian groups in the capital. The oration indicates the 
fragility of the pro-Nicene alliances at this point in Constantinople, in addition to 
providing another example of Gregory’s panegyrical celebrations of local festi¬ 
vals. Gregory’s final oration of 379 was Oration 32 On Moderation in Debate, 
delivered to a sizable congregation at the Anastasia. He laments the numerous 
factions in the Church, like so many Pauls, Apolloses, and Cephases (1 Cor 3.4- 
9, 22), and so many Christs and Holy Spirits (32.5), and he again appeals for 
peace and unity, both on moral grounds and on the basis of a simple Trinitarian 
confession (32.5, 21). Gregory also highlights his own authority as a teacher 
(32.12), he invokes Paul’s image of a variety of members and gifts united in the 
one Christ (32.11-13,15), 117 and he refers again to the figure of Moses (32.16-17). 

Although we have no more orations until the following spring, the winter 
months of 380 brought several important events. In February, Theodosius 
issued Cunctos populos from Thessalonica: his famous decree that the official 
religion of the empire would be the catholic faith, as confessed by Damasus of 
Rome and Peter of Alexandria, which if defines as belief “in the one Divinity of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, within an equal majesty and 
an orthodox Trinity.” 118 In the months following Theodosius’ decree, the level 
of conflict and threats against Gregory’s community at the Anastasia seems to 
have escalated. Gregory celebrated his first baptisms in the city at the Easter 
Vigil, during which a group of vandals attacked his church, destroying the altar 
and hurling stones at Gregory. In his Letter 77 to Theodore of Tyana, who is 
angry over the attack, Gregory makes a case for the superiority of forgiveness 
and the mercy of God over justice and retaliation, arguing that it is only by 
mercy and kindness that they can hope to win over their opponents. 119 In the 
end, he was forced to appear in court, and he reproduced parts of his defense 


116. Mossay, SC 284, pp. 21-24. On the possible date and location of the oration, see Bernardi, La 
predication, pp. 161-164. 

117. Rom 12.5-6; 1 Cor 12; and Eph 4.4, 15-16. 

118. Secundum apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub parili maiestate et sub pia trinitate credamus. C. Th. 16.1.2. 

119. See also Carm. 2.1.11.665 DVS; 2.1.12.103 De seipso et de episcopis; 2.1.15.11; 2.1.30.125; 2.1.33.12. 
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speech in his next two orations (Ors. 33 and 23). Gregory reports another 
incident at this time in which a poorly dressed young man who made his way 
to Gregory’s bedside burst into tears and confessed that he had come to as¬ 
sassinate him. Gregory forgave him immediately, which won him even greater 
support around the city (DVS 1466-1474; Or. 33.5). 

The next year’s work—from the spring of 380 to the spring of 381—was the 
most concentrated period of theological productivity of Gregory’s life. In a sequ¬ 
ence of seventeen densely packed and carefully wrought orations, he strove to 
articulate the Christian faith with sophistication and persuasive power. This body 
of work represents his greatest theological effort, even as it indicates that his 
earlier attempt to build a consensus on the basis of simple, formulaic confessions 
was only a beginning. In the late spring, Gregory addressed the continuing hos¬ 
tility shown by anti-Nicenes against his congregation. In Oration 33 Against the 
Arians and on Himself, he answers the homoian bishop Demophilus’ challenge 
to his episcopal authority (33.1) and gives a list of recent “Arian” crimes, including 
attacks on Peter of Alexandria and the murder of Gregory’s mentor Eusebius of 
Samosata (33.1-5). For his part, Gregory claims that he has not returned violence 
for violence (33.6-12), and he concludes with another brief account of his doc¬ 
trine, defined in conventional form against various heresies (33.16-17). 

Soon afterward, in Oration 23, the Third Oration on Peace, Gregory again 
defends his community’s response of love in the face of attacks and legal ha¬ 
rangues (23.1-2) and issues an invitation for his opponents to “come and partake 
of our mysteries” (23.3). He then gives his most expansive doctrinal exposition to 
date, and one of the most important passages on the Trinity in his entire corpus 
(23.7-13); we will examine it in detail in chapter 4. As the nautical season 
resumed, Peter of Alexandria sent a delegation of Egyptians to strengthen 
Gregory’s congregation—and probably also to reassert an Alexandrian influence 
in the capital. The group included Maximus the Cynic, a pro-Nicene theologian 
who was initially a great help to Gregory but ultimately became an instrumental 
cause of his downfall (DVS 810-814). In honor of the new Egyptian contingent, 
Gregory prepared a pair of celebratory orations. Oration 21 In Praise of Athanasius 
venerates the former bishop of Alexandria as a symbol of faithfulness and 
successful theological endeavor on behalf of the Nicene faith. Marking a tran¬ 
sition in his own work, Gregory declares that he will no longer restrain himself 
with the abbreviated, “economic” summaries of the faith that he has given up to 
now, but he will teach his doctrine fully and with confidence, as Athanasius 120 


120. On the broad range of meaning of “economy” in Gregory’s work, see chap. 4, pp. 195-196. 
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had done (21.34). Along with the expected praise of Athanasius’ personal and 
pastoral virtues, Gregory gives a narrative account of the doctrinal debates in the 
fourth century in which Athanasius stands out as the champion of the Nicene 
faith, though mainly for the purpose of highlighting Gregory’s own authority in 
the capital. (21.13-37). Delivered only seven years after Athanasius’ death, Gre¬ 
gory’s memorial address is the first piece of canonizing literature for the great 
Alexandrian; we will examine it more closely, to determine Gregory’s actual 
knowledge of Athanasius, in this book’s conclusion. In the second piece, Oration 
34 For the Arrival of the Egyptians, delivered probably in mid-May, Gregory re¬ 
sponds loyally to Peter of Alexandria’s gesture of doctrinal alliance—in keeping 
with Cunctos populos, we may note—followed by another long discourse on the 
Trinity, with particular attention to the Holy Spirit (34.8-15). 

The feast of Pentecost on June 9, 380, presented Gregory with a natural 
occasion to renew his treatment of the Holy Spirit, which he had begun in his 
first episcopal orations of 372. Although we cannot be sure, his motivation to 
do so may also have stemmed from increased resistance by his opponents and/ 
or a desire further to convince the Egyptians of his orthodoxy. Oration 41 On 
Pentecost marks a second turning point in Gregory’s approach, as he now 
addresses a point of contention within his own ranks: the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. Along with more general, celebratory remarks on the character and 
work of the Spirit, he argues for the Spirit’s divinity on the basis of a dual 
appeal to the redemption that the Spirit causes and the Spirit’s self-revelation 
in the Church—both themes that he will develop at greater length very soon, 
and which will demand our full consideration in chapter 3. While he is cer¬ 
tainly trying to persuade Homoians and Heterousians as well, Gregory directs 
his attention toward the Nicene Spirit-Fighters, presumably members of his 
own congregation who are “sound with respect to the Son” but who still deny 
the divinity of the Spirit. 121 He speaks to them as brothers, acknowledging 
their theological and practical virtues while seeking to persuade them gently 
step by step toward a full confession. Yet his conciliatory tactics do not appear 
to have worked; from this point onward, Gregory argues more directly and 
forcefully for the Trinitarian doctrine that has already become his life’s work, 
against a range of different positions. 


121. McGuckin suggests that Gregory may be addressing Nicene monks from Antioch who were still 
loyal to the legacy of Eustathius of Sebaste (St. Gregory, p. 273), and he speculates that the heightened Origenist 
theories advanced in Or. 41 indicate that Jerome and Evagrius Ponticus may have been among his auditors that 
day (p. 276^63). It is impossible to know for certain when they joined Gregory’s community, but this occasion 
is as likely a point as any. 
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Gregory delivered his famous series of five Theological Orations (Ors. 27-31) 
at the Anastasia in July and August 380. There is some discrepancy among the 
more than 1,000 manuscripts as to their original sequence, particularly re¬ 
garding the place of the second oration (Or. 28). 122 Judging from irregularities 
in the manuscript tradition as well as the internal argumentation of the series, 
Tadeusz Sinko and Jean Bernardi have argued that Gregory added or signifi¬ 
cantly altered Oration 28 after its original delivery in 380. 123 In any event, there 
is sufficient justification for preserving the conventional numbering of the set, 
and we will interpret them accordingly. As we noted above, the Theological 
Orations are organized roughly in accordance with the order of main topics in 
Origen’s On First Principles, and in a manner similar to Basil’s Against Eu- 
nomius, beginning with two orations on theological method and the incom¬ 
prehensibility of God (27-28; cf. Eun. 1), followed by two orations on the 
divinity of the Son (29-30; cf. Eun. 2), and finally an oration on the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit (31; cf. Eun. 3). Although it is difficult to know for certain, 
Gregory’s auditors may have included homoian theologians representing 
Demophilus, heterousian Eunomians (Gregory’s primary opponents in the 
text), and homoiousian Spirit-Fighters, possibly under the leadership of Eu¬ 
stathius of Sebaste. 124 While they are reputed to be Gregory’s definitive 
statement on the Trinity, 125 the Theological Orations are not so much a positive 
doctrinal exposition, such as he has given several times already, 126 as a care¬ 
fully crafted set of responses and counterarguments to his opponents’ objec¬ 
tions, giving the impression of a momentous theological showdown. Gregory’s 
main argument in the series is negative and defensive, seeking to answer his 
opponents’ charges against the divinity of the Son and the Spirit, and thus a 
full doctrine of the Trinity. Orations 27-28 deal primarily with the character of 
theology in light of the respective natures of God and human beings; Orations 
29-30 are a defense of the divinity of the Son against logical and biblical 
objections; and Oration 31 is a defense of the divinity of the Holy Spirit against 
logical and biblical objections, with summary passages on the Trinity inter¬ 
spersed throughout. 


122. On the manuscript tradition, see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 71-80; Lafontaine, Mossay, and 
Sicherl, “Vers une edition.” 

123. Sinko, De traditione orationum I, pp. n-12, 20-21; Bernardi, Le predication, pp. 183-185; and Norris, 

Faith Gives Fullness, p. See also McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 278. 

124. McGuckin speculates that Gregory was aided in their composition by Maximus the Cynic and 
possibly Jerome and Evagrius. St. Gregory, pp. 277-278. 

125. See McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 264. 

126. E.g., Ors. 20.5-12; 23.7-37; 34-8-15. 
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In addition to the negative character of its argumentation, the series con¬ 
tains several irregularities that make it distinctive in Gregory’s corpus. Oration 
28 contains a rare discussion of divine incomprehensibility; 127 there is a unique 
set of passages in Oration 30 that suggest an uncharacteristically dualistic un¬ 
derstanding of Christ; 128 and Gregory makes several unusual statements about 
divine causality. 129 These idiosynchrasies have often misled scholars who have 
interpreted the Theological Orations in isolation from other texts. They not only 
point to the unusual polemical situation in which Gregory found himself in the 
summer of 380, but suggest the possibility that he collaborated with colleagues 
such as Maximus the Cynic, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, or Evagrius in their 
composition. In light of their distinctiveness, it is noteworthy that Gregory’s 
influence in Byzantine tradition came largely through other texts—such as the 
orations that were sung in the liturgy and often illuminated in manuscripts, as 
well as the many poetic passages that formed much of Eastern hymnody— 
whereas modem scholars have tended to focus almost exclusively on the Theolo¬ 
gical Orations, resulting in wildly different assessments of Gregory’s work. Tea¬ 
chers and students of Gregory should therefore be advised to interpret them 
carefully, in consideration of their form and purpose within the contemporary 
debates and in concert with other texts that are often clearer and more straight¬ 
forward. With these caveats in mind, we will make extensive use of the series in 
the chapters that follow. Coming at the end of a long and contentious summer, 
Gregory’s landmark performance understandably left him exhausted. 130 

On the heels of this heroic endeavor, Gregory then made the single greatest 
mistake of his career—a debacle that led to widespread suspicion about his 
competence and ultimately contributed to his downfall at the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople. 131 As Maximus the Cynic prepared to embark for Alexandria at the 
end of the summer, Gregory mounted a grand farewell speech in his honor, 
Oration 25 In Praise of Hero the Philosopher. Gregory calls Maximus forward to 
the altar and praises him as an exemplary philosopher and “defender of the 
Trinity to the death” (25.2-3). After giving a description of the ideal Christian 
philosopher, he then commissions Maximus to teach the true faith, which he 
outlines in one of his most important doctrinal expositions (25.15-18). Gregory 
may have thought that this gesture would further strengthen the Egyptians’ 
support of him, but once again he misplaced his trust. As with Basil, he made a 


127. See chap. i. 

128. See chap. 2. 

129. See chap. 4. 

130. See Gregory’s comment at the beginning of his next oration, Or. 25.1. 

131. Gregory narrates the episode at length in DVS 728-1112. 
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serious misjudgment of character; more damningly, he showed a naive disre¬ 
gard for the ambiguities of his position among those who were vying for in¬ 
fluence in the capital at the beginning of a new regime. He overlooked the 
poignancy with which the question of Demophilus’ succession was being wat¬ 
ched around the international Church, and he neglected to consider that the 
Alexandrians might have less than charitable designs on his future as the de 
facto Antiochene ambassador. The Egyptians, as it turned out, proved to be 
infinitely more trouble than they were worth. As Maximus sailed for Alexandria, 
possibly carrying Gregory’s oration as a formal recommendation, 132 Gregory 
retreated to the country for a much needed rest (Or. 26 tit., 1, 8). 133 Bishop Peter 
immediately sent a party back to Constantinople to consecrate Maximus as 
archbishop. Maximus and his entourage proceeded to the Anastasia at early 
dawn, but they met with unexpected resistance from the clergy, who lived 
nearby, and a crowd of civil servants, Homoians, and non-Christians (DVS 887- 
902). Gregory reports that the Alexandrians then moved their service to Max¬ 
imus’ house, where they consecrated him as their shepherd (DVS 905-912). 
The incident severely threatened Gregory’s reputation; he returned to town and 
quickly prepared Oration 26 to provide damage control. Gregory reminds his 
congregation of their mutual affection for each other (26.1), vilifies the Egyp¬ 
tian clergy (26.3), defends himself against accusations of financial impropriety 
(26.4-6), answers a series of personal threats that the Egyptians had made before 
departing (26.14-19), and gives another encomium of the ideal Christian phi¬ 
losopher (26.9-13). In order to vindicate himself Gregory then made the risky 
move of feigning his resignation, only to have the congregation plead for him 
to stay, lest he “throw out the Trinity” along with himself (DVS 1100). 

In yet another ironic turn of events, at the lowest moment of his career 
thus far, Gregory suddenly found himself elevated to the episcopal throne at 
the center of the Eastern empire. On November 24, 380, Theodosius entered 
his capital. When presented with the emperor’s new religious policy, the 
homoian bishop, Demophilus, chose exile rather than confession of the Ni- 
cene faith. On the following day, November 27, Theodosius installed Gregory 
as the new archbishop (DVS 1311-1312). 134 Gregory later tells the dramatic 
story of his procession to the Church of the Holy Apostles under a dark, 
overcast sky. Theodosius first had him escorted to the church through a city 


132. So speculates McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 312-313. 

133. In the title of Or. 26, some of the manuscripts read “on his return from the country.” Mossay, SC 
284, p. 224n2. 

134. At this point the canonical status of Gregory’s appointment is still undecided. See Gallay, La vie, 
pp. 186-188; Bernardi, Le predication, pp. 191-192; and McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 326-328. 
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gone wild. 135 Just as they arrived, the clouds parted and the sun broke through, 
illuminating the whole building, while rich and poor alike cried out for their 
new archbishop (DVS 1325—1391). 

In late November or early December 380, Gregory delivered his first ora¬ 
tion before the emperor in Holy Apostles, Oration 36 On His Own Position, 
Against Those Who Maintained That He Coveted the Throne of Constantinople. 
After quieting the cheers of the crowd, he declares that he is not the first to 
preach the orthodox faith to them, but is merely the successor to Alexander 
(36.1-2), the archbishop under Constantine who, along with Athanasius, re¬ 
fused the emperor’s demand to receive Arius back into communion. He then 
defends himself against charges that he originally came to the capital to seize 
the throne—an ironic accusation, considering the betrayal he had just endured 
at the hands of the Alexandrians—and he looks forward to his appointment’s 
being properly ratified by the council that was already being planned (36.2, 6- 
9). He then gives a moderate and uncontroversial statement of his faith 
(36.10); he admonishes the emperor and the city to cultivate faith and virtue 
(36.11-12); and he encourages them not to submit to the primacy of Rome 
(36.12), which may be a tacit reference to Alexandria as well, given its long¬ 
standing alliance with the West. Before the end of 380 Gregory also delivered 
Oration 37 On the Gospel Text “When Jesus Had Finished These Words" (Mt 19.1- 
12), in which he states his views on Christian marriage and argues for a change 
in the divorce laws on the basis of the compassion of the Gospel as a whole 
(37.1). If God made human beings male and female, why, he asks, does Roman 
law punish adulteresses, while adulterers go unscrutinized? Obviously because 
the law was made by men. “I do not approve of this custom,” he says (37-6). On 
the question of remarriage, first marriages are “according to the law”; second 
marriages are “according to indulgence” because of Christ’s overarching com¬ 
passion; third marriages are “transgressive” and should be subject to some 
penalty; while fourth marriages are “swinish” and downright wicked—though in 
any event Christ allows divorce only in cases of infidelity (37.8). This pronounce¬ 
ment later became the basis of Eastern canon law on divorce and remarriage. 136 
Finally, showing his ascetical moderation, Gregory extols the virtues of both 
marriage and virginity, which are mutually dependent on each other (37.10-n), 
and argues for the value of spiritual chastity above all, namely orthodox faith 
(37.22). Gregory does not hesitate to ridicule the court eunuchs, whose muti- 


135. Demophilus had likewise been consecrated under the protection of military guard. Socrates, HE 
4.14-15; Sozomen, HE 6.13; Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, p. 138^. 

136. McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 334-335• 
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lation he does not approve (37.16-18). This oration is Gregory’s longest piece of 
sustained exegesis of a single biblical text, a fact that indicates just how little we 
can rely on formal commentary to understand his rather substantial practice 
of biblical interpretation. 

At the feasts of Christmas and Epiphany 380-381, Gregory delivered a set 
of three orations that contains his most comprehensive treatment of Christian 
theology and spirituality. It is unclear whether he delivered Oration 38 at a 
newly established celebration of Christmas on December 25, followed by 
Orations 39 and 40 on the eve and the feast of the Epiphany twelve days later, or 
whether all three orations belong to the Epiphany celebration. 137 In any event, 
the three pieces clearly form a planned series; all three will figure heavily in the 
analysis that follows. As the new metropolitan bishop, Gregory offered the 
traditional baptismal catechesis and administered the Epiphany baptisms. 
Since many of the candidates that day had only recently been catechized under 
the homoian Demophilus, Gregory made a special effort to outline the faith in 
clear and comprehensive terms. Oration 38 On the Theophany commemorates 
Christ’s birth; Oration 39 On the Holy Lights celebrates Christ’s baptism and 
revelation to the world, which remains the primary focus of the Epiphany in 
the East, rather than the gifts of the Magi, as in the West; and Oration 40 On 
Baptism reflects extensively on the rite itself. 

Four days later, on January 10, Theodosius issued the decree Nullis 
haereticis, prohibiting heretics from worshipping in church buildings or inside 
the walls of any town. 138 The edict specifically names only the Arians, Eu- 
nomians, and Photinians, though the list will soon expand. 139 Now that he has 
taken up residence in the capital, where the influence of the Antiochenes and 
Gregory’s Nicene community was more keenly felt, Theodosius’ decrees no 


137. Near the end of Or. 38 Gregory writes that the celebration of Jesus’ baptism (in Ors. 39-40) will 
come “very shortly” (pucpov, 38.16), which could signify an interval of a few hours or twelve days. At the 
beginning of Or. 39 Gregory takes a moment to explain the name of the feast of Holy Lights, as if it were a new 
celebration (39.1), which would seem to indicate that it, and not Or. 38, is the first sermon of the feast. 
Unfortunately, there is little direct evidence for when the December 25 celebration of Christmas began in 
Constantinople and the East; Gregory’s Or. 38 is often cited in this regard, which obviously begs the question. 
See Mossay, Les fetes, pp. 21-30; “La Noel et l'Epiphanie”; Talley, Origins of the Liturgical Year, pp. 137-138; Roll, 
Toward the Origins of Christmas, pp. 189-195; and McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 336-340. 

138. C. Th. 16.5.6. 

139. “That person shall be accepted as a defender of the Nicene faith and as a true adherent of the 
catholic religion who confesses that Almighty God and Christ, the Son of God are one name, God from God, 
light from light; who does not violate by denial the Holy Spirit, whom we hope for and accept from the highest 
Author of things; who esteems, with the perception of an undefiled faith, the undivided substance of the 
incorruptible Trinity, which those who believe rightly call by the Greek word ousia.” According to Socrates, 
Theodosius was at this point trying to win over the Macedonians (HE 5.8), which may explain the unspecific 
language regarding the divinity of the Spirit. See Behr, Nicene Faith, p. 119. 
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longer stipulate Alexandria and Rome as arbiters of the catholic faith. In order 
to solidify his religious policy, Theodosius then called a council of Eastern 
bishops in Constantinople the following summer—a meeting that later became 
known as the second Ecumenical Council. We possess no official records or 
acts of the council, and, except for a brief mention by Rufinus, no historical 
account before Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, written approximately sixty years 
later. Gregory’s lengthy discussion of the proceedings is thus a rare contem¬ 
porary source for what took place. 140 The 150 bishops who attended were 
primarily from Asia Minor and the areas under Melitius’ influence—nearly the 
same group that attended the Antiochene synod of 379—which suggests that 
the organizers expected the council to endorse the Trinitarian doctrine of the 
earlier gathering, 141 and that it was clearly conceived as an Eastern synod. 
Theodoret dramatically portrays Melitius as the center of Theodosius’ atten¬ 
tion, seen by the emperor in a dream vision and then greeted in person with 
copious kisses. 142 Although it does not seem to have been conceived as a 
universal council like Nicaea or Ariminum-Seleucia, 143 Theodosius was nev¬ 
ertheless working for a religious settlement for the Eastern empire, as is ap¬ 
parent from the synods and legislation of the next two years. Under the 
presidency of Melitius, the council’s agenda contained three interrelated items: 
confirming a bishop of Constantinople, reconciling the Pneumatomachians 
with the fully Trinitarian doctrine, and providing further definition of the 
faith. The council produced the so-called Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed; a 
Tomos that summarized its doctrinal position at greater length, 1 4 which we no 
longer possess; and four canons. The order of events is only partially known, 
and must be reconstructed. The accounts of the fifth-century historians are 
occasionally improbable and often mutually contradictory. Yet, since it would 
not have served Gregory’s apologetic purpose to alter the story too drastically 
(his audience in Constantinople would have surely known better), we can rely 
on his account as a fairly reliable source for the sequence of events and the 
basic outcome of the council, even if his interpretation of them is admittedly 
biased. 


140. DVS 1506-1918; Rufinus, HE 2.19; Socrates, HE 5.8-9; Sozomen, HE 7.7-n; and Theodoret, HE 
5.6-8. The most important recent studies of the council are Ritter, Das Konzil; Hauschild, “Das trinitarische 
Dogma von 381”; Simonetti, La crisi Ariana, pp. 527-541; Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 
791-820; and Staats, Das Glaubensbekenntnis; see also Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, pp. 296-367. 

141. According to the historians, the emperor summoned a synod of “prelates of his own faith” (Socrates, 
HE 5.8), or “a council of orthodox bishops” (Sozomen, HE 7.7). 

142. HE 5.6-7. 

143. Ayres, Nicaea, p. 253. 

144. As reported by the Synod of Constantinople in 382. Theodoret, HE 5.9. 
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The council’s first task was to confirm Gregory as archbishop of Constan¬ 
tinople. 145 Up to this time he had been serving as acting pro-Nicene bishop, 
representing a broad Eastern sponsorship that included the homoiousian net¬ 
work of Melitius and Basil of Ancyra, with whom Gregory of Nyssa was as¬ 
sociated, the Cappadocian group that included Amphilochius of Iconium and 
the late Basil, and important individuals such as Jerome—and more recently as 
the imperially appointed successor to Demophlius. As an indication of the 
Church’s continuing power over its own affairs in the fourth century, despite 
the meddlesome designs of several emperors, everyone recognized that, 
whatever Theodosius may think, it fell to the council to appoint Gregory as sole 
bishop of what was quickly becoming a patriarchal see. The somewhat fanciful 
accounts of Socrates and Sozomen signal the importance of Gregory’s ap¬ 
pointment, particularly in the way that they closely associate it with the work of 
Melitius. According to Socrates, Gregory showed early indications of his future 
role by visiting the capital several times while he was still bishop of Nazianzus 
(i.e., in the early 370s) to strengthen the orthodox community there. He was 
then formally translated to Constantinople by the decision of many bishops 
(an echo of Melitius’ synod of 379), and Melitius traveled to the capital to take 
part in his installation. 146 In Sozomen’s account, as soon as Melitius had 
settled the conflict in Antioch, he made his way to Constantinople to take part 
in a council of bishops that was planning to translate Gregory to the capital 
see. 147 Together with the promulgation of a doctrinal statement, it appears that 
Gregory’s confirmation was the council’s chief item of business. 148 The 
bishops in turn denounced Maximus’ ordination and everything done in his 

149 

name. 


145. DVS 1513 (literally “to establish the seat of piety,” i.e., the orthodox faith: (be; ttti^ovtsc; sucre(ffj 
Gpovov); Socrates, HE 5.8; Sozomen, HE 7.7; and Theodoret, HE 5.6. Socrates and Sozomen place the election 
of Constantinople after an early attempt to reconcile the Macedonians, who subsequently departed; they also 
overlook Gregory’s election and move straight to that of Nectarius. Theodoret reports an Egyptian move to 
ordain Maximus, which divides them from the rest of the council. The council sides with Gregory, who then 
declines the position; Nectarius is elected, and Maximus is denounced as an Apollinarian! 

146. Socrates, HE 4.26; 5.6, 8. 

147. Sozomen, HE 7.3, 7. Gregory’s later disgrace can be seen in the fact that Socrates has Gregory resign 
his see before the council even started. HE 5.7-8. 

148. Socrates (HE 5.8) and Sozomen (HE 7.7) list these two purposes first, then add the Macedonian 
problem as a secondary matter. Theodoret says the council was called to cure the East of Arian infection, and he 
concentrates first on Gregory’s confirmation, ignoring the Macedonian question altogether (HE 5.7-8). Gregory 
elides the two purposes into one (DVS 1513; cf. 1525). 

149. As enshrined in the council's fourth canon. A council held in Aquileia later the same year continued 
to press for Maximus’ recognition as the rightful bishop. Ambrose, Ep. 9.13; Hanson, Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, p. 822mi7. 
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Not long after Gregory’s appointment was confirmed, Melitius died (DVS 
1578), and Gregory unexpectedly found himself both archbishop of the im¬ 
perial capital and president of the most important Church council under the 
new regime. Most of the bishops present were from Melitius’ network, though 
Paulinus’ group was represented as well. Given the predominance of Anti- 
ochenes, it is not surprising that the schism in this major Christian center 
would dominate the atmosphere of the meetings. While uncertainties remain 
at this point , 150 Gregory’s account, for all its biases, makes the most sense of 
what happened . 151 As he describes it in retrospect—no doubt to highlight the 
source of his later problems (DVS 1506)—the council was plagued from the 
very beginning by strife among the rival Antiochene factions, compounded by 
the competing intrigues of the wider Eastern and Western churches. Tensions 
between East and West had run high at several points since the rise of the 
Eusebian party in the East and the support of Marcellus and Athanasius by the 
West in the late 330s. The divisions in Antioch reinstated some of the earlier 
opposition, with the post-Eusebian Melitius carrying the support of most of the 
bishops in Constantinople and Asia Minor, and more recently Damasus of 
Rome, and Paulinus having the favor of Damasus as well, and especially that of 
Alexandria. Gregory says that he initially agreed to become archbishop because 
he thought he would be able to broker a peace between them (DVS 1525- 
1534)—an intention shared, as we have seen, by both Damasus’ Roman synods 
of the late 370s and the Antiochene synod of 379. Gregory indicates that the 
source of the dispute at the council was neither Melitius nor Paulinus, but 
rather “power seekers on both sides” who added fuel to the controversy (DVS 
1546-1547, 1566-1569). This must certainly refer to Diodore of Tarsus, Meli¬ 
tius’ chief associate, who had overseen his community while Melitius was in 
exile in Armenia, and probably also to Paulinus’ presbyter Flavian—both of 
whom continued to cause Gregory grief as events unfolded. When Melitius 
died, Diodore most likely became the main spokesman of the majority Anti¬ 
ochene faction, though he himself was unable to be a candidate for the see of 
Antioch, since he was already bishop of Tarsus . 152 According to the prior 
arrangement of Melitius and Paulinus, which Gregory suggests came at Me- 


150. Socrates (HE 5.9), Sozomen (HE 7.11), and Theodoret (HE 5.23) all place Flavian’s election at the end 
of their narratives of the council. 

151. It is possible, for example, that Gregory passed over the first stage of doctrinal debate in order to 
emphasize the Antiochene strife as the real problem besetting the council. 

152. Sozomen says that it was Diodore who sponsored Nectarius for archbishop of Constantinople when 
Gregory later resigned (HE 7.8). 
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litius’ initiative (DVS 1576-1577), when one bishop died the other would oc¬ 
cupy the throne of Antioch until he died, at which time a new bishop would be 
elected. 153 Equally important, Gregory recognized that the West had heretofore 
been absent from the council’s proceedings, 154 and he knew that its wishes 
must be considered if a true theological consensus had any hope of being 
established. He therefore considered the appointment of Paulinus—the des¬ 
ignated successor to Melitius and a bishop already in communion with Rome 
and Alexandria—as a crucial step toward unifying the Eastern and Western 
churches. Unfortunately, Paulinus’ nomination proved far too contentious at 
the council, even for Melitius’ party (despite his own wishes before his death), 
and so a group suggested to Gregory that a new bishop of Antioch be elected 
(DVS 1583-1588), at which point Diodore most likely nominated Flavian. 155 
Gregory thought it positively scandalous that the incumbent Paulinus, whose 
succession of Melitius was prearranged and who had the support of the West, 
should be ejected from his see and replaced with a new bishop. He tried to 
make his case to the council, and once again he threatened to resign if his 
advice was not followed (DVS 1591-1679). 156 At this suggestion, Gregory tells 
us, the younger members, and eventually their elders as well, screeched in 
revolt, defending the prerogative of the Eastern churches to manage their own 
affairs, on the dubious grounds that both Christ and the sun come from the 
East (DVS 1680-1702). In the end, Gregory was overruled, and Flavian was 
elected bishop of Antioch. Because he was from Paulinus’ party, yet now also 
represented the Melitians (being a friend of Diodore), it has been argued that 


153. Hanson writes that modern historians have almost universally denied this arrangement (Search for 
the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 801 and n5i). However, a number of indications—Gregory’s report; the actions 
of the Antiochene council of 379 to enter into communion with Damasus, in which Paulinus also shared; the 
support of Paulinus over Flavian by the Council of Aquileia in 381, on the basis of “the pact between the parties” 
that the survivor should become sole bishop (Ambrose, Extra collectionem Ep. 6.5); and the echo of that view by 
the Council of Rome in 382—strongly suggest not only that such a pact had been made, but that it was taken as 
canonically normative by Gregory and the Westerners. See Field, On the Communion, pp. 166, 189. See also 
McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 351. 

154. In anticipation of the council, Damasus wrote to Acholius of Thessalonica, his informal represen¬ 
tative, denouncing the Alexandrian claims of Maximus' episcopate and the transferrence of bishops either from 
active congregations or out of ambition (again against Maximus), and asking him to make sure a godly bishop is 
elected to the see of Constantinople. Damasus, Ep. 1. 

155. After the fact, the Roman synod of 382 upheld the former arrangement for succession, as well as 
Gregory's position at the council and Damasus’ earlier initiatives in establishing communion with both Pau¬ 
linus and Melitius. It refused to recognize Flavian’s election, addressed its synodica instead to Paulinus, and 
excommunicated Diodore and Acacius of Beroea for ordaining Flavian. Sozomen, HE 5.23; Field, On the 
Communion, p. 183. 

156. This gesture may be a later interpolation, since it comes in the middle of disparaging remarks 
against bishops who trade in offices, referring probably to Gregory’s successor, Nectarius. 
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Flavian’s election kept to the spirit of the original agreement and achieved 
some messure of reconciliation between the rival groups. 157 Yet Gregory did 
not see it that way at all; indeed the Antiochenes remained divided for several 
more decades. 

With Gregory confirmed as archbishop and the Antiochene dispute settled 
for the moment, the council’s final item of business was to define the orthodox 
faith for the Eastern empire and to reconcile the Pneumatomachians to the 
new doctrinal program. 158 This theological work was Gregory’s main concern, 
and for the rest of his life it remained, in his mind, the determining factor of 
the council. Yet surrounding the council’s doctrinal deliberations lies the 
greatest ambiguity of all. Gregory speaks of doctrinal debates taking place after 
the Antiochene fiasco (DVS 1704-1743 and ff), and he also seems to indicate 
that they had gone on in previous sessions (DVS 1739). However, he makes no 
mention of the Pneumatomachians at the council either in the De vita sua or 
in Oration 42, 159 except possibly in an oblique reference to the Moabites and 
Ammonites who were scandalously allowed to reenter the church after the 
Antiochene debates (DVS 1738-1739). 160 His intention was presumably to 
purge them from the record as completely as possible. 161 Socrates and Sozo- 
men both report that as the first item of business the emperor and the bishops 
did their utmost to reconcile the Pneumatomachians (“Macedonians”) and 
their leader, Bishop Eleusis, with the majority group, but that they refused and 
departed. 162 Yet we know that Theodosius continued his attempts to in¬ 
corporate them until 384, and he would have most likely tried to convince 
them to rejoin the discussions if he could. It therefore appears that there 
were initial doctrinal conversations and a failed attempt to reconcile the 
Pneumatomachians early in the council, probably while Melitius was still alive. 


157. See Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 810; McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 351-354. 
Ritter speculates that some bishops traveled immediately to Antioch and elected Flavian there ( Das Konzil, pp. 
102-103). The Tome of 382 says that the Syrian bishops ordained Flavian (presumably at a concurrent meeting), 
and that the ordination was then sanctioned by the “general council” (Theodoret, HE 5.9). 

158. Socrates (HE 5.8), Sozomen (HE 7.7), and Theodoret (HE 5.7) all list this as the primary purpose of 
the council. 

159. When Gregory refers to the arrival of the Macedonians (DVS 1800), he is referring to Acholius of 
Thessalonica, not to the Pneumatomachians. 

160. The reference is made clear by comparing it with Or. 42.18, where Gregory refers to the Moabites 
and Ammonites who mischievously inquire into the generation and procession of God, in opposition to the 
Divinity, and therefore should not be allowed to enter the Church. 

161. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 355. 

162. Socrates' report is very tightly compressed, and he has Gregory’s successor, Nectarius, elected before 
Melitius has even died (HE 5.8). Sozomen places the Macedonians' departure before Gregory's election— 
adding the strange detail that they denied the homoousion of the Son, not the Spirit (HE 7.7). 
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and that after the Antiochene dispute there were further deliberations, which 
the Pneumatomachians rejoined before departing for good. 163 

At the emperor’s initiative, then, the council attempted to broker a settle¬ 
ment of the catholic faith that would represent both Trinitarians like Gregory 
and the bishops of Melitius’ synod of 379, as well as bishops who were un¬ 
comfortable with confessing the divinity of the Holy Spirit, possibly because it 
smacked of modalism. 164 During the course of the deliberations, Gregory tried 
to persuade the bishops to accept a full doctrine of the Trinity, with the explicit 
declaration of the Spirit’s divinity and consubstantiality with God the Father. 
Instead, they opposed his doctrine as an innovation (DVS 1760), preferring a 
more moderate position, as Theodosius had urged, in hopes of appealing to a 
greater majority, which at this point probably still included the Pneumato¬ 
machians. Even some of Gregory’s close friends, he says, tried to convince him 
to go along with the party line—a reference possibly to Gregory of Nyssa (DVS 
1766). 165 But in Gregory’s view this proposal was deceitfully and disingenu¬ 
ously unorthodox (DVS 1750), meant to serve a dubious imperial agenda— 
“whatever pleased the Powerful!” (DVS 1709). He comments that while some 
actively promoted Theodosius’ strategy of accommodation, many either un¬ 
willingly acquiesced to the force of authority, aided by their theological inep¬ 
titude and by the enigmatic nature of the confession (DVS 1750-1754), or were 
simply too young and inexperienced to know the difference (DVS 1712-1718). 
Gregory viewed this emerging policy of doctrinal moderation and fence-sitting 
as nothing short of a politically motivated betrayal of the apostolic faith, as it 
had been conceived already at Nicaea (DVS 1703-1709). Hell would freeze over 
before he betrayed even a small part of his salvation (DVS 1774-1776). 

Exasperated with all this “Christ-trading” (DVS 1756)—and possibly just 
when the Pneumatomachians were readmitted (DVS 1737-1738)—Gregory 
finally stood in front of the pulpit and delivered a sardonic invitation for 
people to step right up and change their views again, since variety is the spice 
of life (DVS 1724-1732). At this point he had clearly lost control of the meeting. 


163. Gregory remarks that Melitius “endured much for the sake of the Spirit, even though he was 
deceived at the hands of strangers” (DVS 1522-1523). When Gregory complains about the readmission of “the 
Moabites and Ammonites,” his opponents assume that he had approved “these things” before—presumably 
referring to earlier discussions with the Pneumatomachians—and Gregory replies that someone else was in 
charge at that time (DVS 1736-1741). 

164. In this regard Sozomen’s report of their finally denying the consubstantiality of the Son has some 
plausibility. See above, ni62. 

165. This suggestion of McGuckin’s seems entirely plausible (St. Gregory, p. 356). Gregory of Nyssa’s 
close alliance with the Antiochenes and the new imperial establishment can be seen in the fact that he delivered 
the funeral oration for Melitius as well as for Theodosius’ wife and daughter. 
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He soon fell ill, left the assembly, and began to move out of his lodgings (DVS 
1745,1777)- Gregory reports that his supporters at the Anastasia again cried for 
him not to abandon his children, for whom he had labored so hard (DVS 1781- 
1795). Alarmed at the frayed state of the deliberations, Theodosius at this point 
summoned the “Egyptians and Macedonians,” 166 who represented Western 
interests, to bring some resolution to the council (DVS 1798-1802). The 
Egyptians arrived in mid-June and apparently tried to take charge at once, 
possibly even attempting to reverse the work of the previous sessions; however, 
they met the immediate resistance of the Eastern bishops, and another furious 
confrontation ensued (DVS 1803-1808). The Alexandrians then engaged in a 
bitter dispute with the Antiochenes and Constantinopolitans. Although they 
initially supported Gregory’s ministry in the capital, 167 the Alexandrians had 
since tried to impose their own candidate as archbishop, and—now the deci¬ 
sive factor—they profoundly resented Constantinople’s aspiration to be rec¬ 
ognized as the second see of the Church after Rome. 168 

In their effort to assume control, the Egyptians questioned the legitimacy 
of Gregory’s office on the dubious grounds that he had violated canon 15 
of the Council of Nicaea, which prohibits the translation of bishops from 
one see to another. Gregory reports that they told him in secret not to take it 
personally, and that it was a tack aimed at thwarting the Antiochenes, who had 
appointed him. He knew very well that it was a trumped-up charge, based on a 
rule that had long been defunct, 169 and which did not apply to him anyway, 
since he had never been installed at Sasima and he was not the ordinary bishop 


166. That is, representatives of the provinces of Macedonia, esp. Acholius of Thessalonica. This refer¬ 
ence, along with the absence of the term in Gregory’s description of the Pneumatomachians earlier in the poem 
(DVS 1180), suggests that, in 382, they are not yet known as “Macedonians.” 

167. See Ors. 21 and 34. 

168. See canon 3, discussed below. The Antiochenes were seen as being allied with Constantinople in this 
regard, in what was becoming a grand East-West conflict. It was to have a long and equally undignified future. 

169. Rufinus concurs with Gregory’s judgment (HE 9.9); see Ritter, Das Konzil, p. 104^. There are 
numerous examples of the uncontested translation of bishops after the Council of Nicaea. The Council of 
Serdica in 343 further qualifies the rule, specifically banning the “transmigration” of bishops, which it defines 
as a move to another see out of personal ambitio or dominatio (Concilium Sardicense 1; EOM 1.2.452-453). In the 
same vein, Damasus’ denouncement of translations in his letter of 380 to Acholius refers only to Maximus, who 
sought to usurp Gregory out of obvious ambition (Damasus, Ep. 1), but not to Gregory himself, whom Damasus 
never mentions in connection with translation in any of his efforts to renew the disciplinary canons. Between 
371 and 379 little attention was paid to reinstatement or enforcing the ban (see DVS 1800-1811); Basil even 
wrote to both congregations in defense of the translation of Bishop Euphronius from Colonia to Nicopolis in 375 
(Ep. 227-230). Partly in response to the Antiochene schism, Damasus began to urge a greater enforcement 
of canonical order in conjunction with the Antiochene synod of 379. Gregory can therefore claim that he 
ministered in Constantinople with full knowledge and support of the Roman church, which he esteems more 
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of Nazianzus (DVS 1810-1817). 170 But this was the last straw. Gregory was now 
so thoroughly disgusted with the proceedings that he accepted the Egyptian 
intrusion as a providential opportunity to be relieved of a thankless job. It was a 
complex turn of events: he clearly wanted to be rid of the wretched ordeal, yet at 
the same time he took it as a defeat of his arduous theological labors of the last 
two years; and he was of course deeply embarrassed at such a public disgrace. 171 
It may be that Gregory could have weathered the Egyptians’ charges and re¬ 
mained archbishop if he had supported the election of Flavian, 172 but he could 
no longer bear what he saw as a fundamental compromise of the Church’s faith. 

Gregory later came to see the dispute over the Antiochene succession as 
the central and lingering plague of the council, and the main cause of its failure 
to promulgate the orthodox faith. When he appeared before the bishops to 
answer the charges brought by the Egyptians, he surprised them with a speech 
of resignation instead (DVS 1827-1855). Gregory declared his allegiance to the 
Trinity one last time, and he willingly accepted the role as Jonah, to be tossed 
overboard for the sake of the ship—though in his case the storm was not of his 
making—if only the bishops would unite themselves in the true faith. He then 
walked out of the assembly, to the shocked applause and honors of the bishops, 
and proceeded to ask the emperor’s consent to resign (DVS 1879-1904). 

As Gregory’s replacement, the council elected the unbaptized civil servant 
Nectarius, probably on the recommendation of Diodore. 173 R. P. C. Hanson’s 
comment aptly captures the situation as Gregory saw it: “It was as if the car¬ 
dinals had chosen as Pope, in default of any other, the mayor of Rome.... Few 
people can have been less qualified for greatness suddenly thrust upon 
them.” 174 Gregory realized all too well that the theologically uneducated but 
highly polished Nectarius would splendidly represent the interests of Theo¬ 
dosius and Diodore and be an ideal imperial bishop. The council’s final doc¬ 
trinal definitions most likely came after Gregory left. All three historians report 


highly than most other sees, and that it blames his opponents—the Alexandrians and Diodore—for his undoing 
(Carm. 2.1.12.125-134). The prohibition of translations of sees in the ninth anathema of the Tome of Damasus 
dates from the final redaction of the document in 382, after the events of 381. See Scholz, Transmigration; Field, 
On the Communion, esp. pp. 156-163, 182-185, an d app- HI (on translation), and pp. 139-40, 184-185 (on the 
Tomus Damasi). 

170. See also Ep. 87.5. In his will, which he probably wrote at the end of 381, Gregory designates himself 
bishop of Constantinople. In the bishops’ lists of the Council of Constantinople he appears as bishop of 
Nazianzus. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 184-185. 

171. Gregory’s resentment can be seen in an earlier passage on the history of the Nicene movement, 
where he makes it a point to note that Arius was an Egyptian (DVS 576). 

172. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 361. 

173. Sozomen, HE 7.8. 

174. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 811. 
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that the council issued its doctrinal statement and canons under Nectarius’ 
leadership, 175 and Gregory himself intimates as much (DVS 1749)- He would 
certainly have learned of it in any case, and so his later impressions need not 
depend on his presence at the time. In its canons the council declared the faith 
of Nicaea still to be established and denounced all heresies, specifically the 
Anhomoian Eunomians, the Arian Eudoxians, the Semiarian Pneumato- 
machians, and the Sabellians, Marcellans, Photinians, and Apollinarians. 
(canon i). 176 It also regulated the boundaries of dioceses and provincial synods, 
especially those of Alexandria, Antioch, and the dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and 
Thrace (canon 2); 177 it declared the see of Constantinople second in honor after 
the see of Rome, “because it is the New Rome” (canon 3); and it denounced 
Maximus and declared his ordination null and void (canon 4). Thus the council 
established Constantinople as the chief patriarchate of the Eastern church, a 
position that would be reiterated in canon 28 of the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, although it would continue to be denied by the West. 

In addition to reaffirming the Creed of Nicaea (“N”), the council also 
issued the famous Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, later found in the com¬ 
mon eucharistic liturgies (“C”). 178 Considering that the council reaffirmed N 
in canon 1, and that nine of the twelve variations between C and N are insig¬ 
nificant, C appears to be neither a replacement for N nor a revision of it, but 
rather the council’s own statement and fuller explanation of the Nicene faith, 
possibly based on a local baptismal creed or that of another Eastern church —a 
Nicene creed, in other words, of which there were many in the fourth century. 
Among the three significant variants with N, the addition of the phrase “whose 
kingdom will have no end” to the article on the Son was by now a stock element 
aimed against Marcellus, which would elicit no objection from Gregory. More 
significant is the lack of the Nicene phrase that the Son is “of the substance of 
the Father,” which may well have been omitted during negotiations with ho- 
moiousian Spirit-Fighters, if it was even there to begin with. 179 Considering 
the central place that this phrase holds in Athanasius’ explanation and defense 


175. Socrates, HE 5.8; Sozomen, HE 7.9; and Theodoret, HE 5.8. Hanson concurs as well (Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God, p. 811). 

176. The Greek text of the canons can be found in Lauchert, Kanones, pp. 84-85. 

177. A dead letter as soon as it was legislated. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 808. 

178. The best treatment of the creed of Constantinople is Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, pp. 296-367. See 
also Ritter, Das Konzil, pp. 123-147; Simonetti, La crisi Ariana, pp. 538-542; and Hanson, Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, pp. 812-820. For the Greek text, see Dossetti, II simholo, pp. 244-250; reprinted with English 
translation in Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, pp. 297-298. 

179. As May (“Die Datierung,” pp. 53-54) and Ritter (Das Konzil, pp. 132-147) argue. Hanson, however, is 
skeptical (Search for the Christian Doctrine, p. 818; see also Sozomen, HE 7.7). 
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of the homoousion of the Son, its omission in C is an important marker of the 
continuing distinctness of Eastern confessions (even with a contingent of 
Alexandrians present) from the doctrinal edifice of Athanasius and those who 
later followed him. Yet of the greatest consequence is the long addition to the 
article on the Spirit: “And we believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of 
life, who proceeds from the Father, who with the Father and Son is together 
worshipped and together glorified, who spoke through the prophets.” 180 What 
this statement does not mention is that the Spirit is “God” ( 0 eov) or “of the 
same being with the Father” (opooumov xm riaxpi), as the creed states re¬ 
garding the Son. The language used seems to have been chosen originally to 
accommodate the Pneumatomachians, then retained to please either the em¬ 
peror, in hopes of future reconciliation, or another group of bishops about 
whom we have little information. It closely reflects Basil’s reserve on the di¬ 
vinity of the Spirit in the mid-370s, 181 which Gregory of Nyssa also showed, but 
it represents exactly what Gregory objected to, both in the 370s and at the 
council of 381. His comments in the De vita sua probably refer to C, or a draft of 
it: in language that suggests he is comparing the two creeds, he complains that 
the doctrinal work of the council was “an offspring completely unlike its 
parents”—i.e., the council distorted the faith of Nicaea. (DVS 1755). 182 It is 
possible that Diodore, Gregory of Nyssa, and the other bishops sincerely 
thought that this less offensive statement was an adequate way to confess a pro- 
Nicene doctrine of the Spirit, with the added benefit of ecclesiastical peace¬ 
making, 183 but Gregory is not so sure. In his mind it would have been better to 
stay with the bare terms of Nicaea than to promulgate a creed which in the 
current debates was obviously intended to leave room for Pneumatomachian 
or similar views. According to the synodical letter of 382, the council also 
produced a longer Tomos , 184 but regrettably this is lost. 

On July 9, 381, the council ended, and on July 30 Theodosius confirmed its 
conclusions in the edict Episcopis tradi, which named as arbiters of the catholic 
faith Nectarius and Timothy—representing Constantinople and Alexandria, in 
that order—then Pelagius of Laodicea and Diodore of Tarsus of the diocese of 


180. Hanson points to four significant variations (Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 816-818, 
following the original analysis of Kelly). The fourth of these, the lack of any anathemas in C, is not to my mind 
significant, in light of the denunciation of heretics in canon i. The third significant variant is the lack of the 
phrase “that is, of the substance of the Father.” 

181. See Basil, Ep. 110.2. It also reflects the earlier language of Athanasius, Ep. Serap. 1.31. 

182. See also DVS 1703-1709. 

183. As Anthony Meredith has argued: “Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers.” 

184. Theodoret, HE 5.9. 
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Oriens, Amphilochius of Iconium and Optimus of Pisidian Antioch in Asia, 
and Helladius of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and Terennius of Scythis, as well 
as Marmarius of Marcianopolis in Pontus . 185 Having resigned his see, Gregory 
is not mentioned in this list—although neither is Damasus of Rome or Flavian 
of Antioch. By this time Gregory was well on his way back to his home in 
Cappadocia, if he was not there already. 


381-390: Final Years in Cappadocia 

Gregory’s hard labor and ultimate defeat at the Council of Constantinople had a 
profoundly determinative effect on the final shape of his literary and theological 
work. Although he had been so frustratingly vanquished in the capital, he knew 
that his work on behalf of the Trinity was far from over, and he hastened home to 
repair the damage that had been done. While he felt that he had been personally 
insulted, Gregory believed that he had an even greater pastoral and theological 
responsibility to defend his work. In the remaining years of his life, he conducted 
a massive literary campaign to rehabilitate his ecclesiastical reputation and to 
persuade his contemporaries and his posterity of the true, saving doctrine of the 
Trinity. This included a whole array of autobiographical and theological poems, 
four more orations, and many more letters—much of which was addressed and 
sent directly back to Constantinople. 

Soon after his return, Gregory wrote five major pieces to this end. 186 He 
seems to have very quickly written the long poem De seipso et de episcopis ( Carm. 
2.1.12), an apologetic diatribe against bad bishops, which draws from his earlier 
work on pastoral ministry and is prefaced by a brief account of his tenure in 
Constantinople. 187 He then composed the De vita sua (Carm. 2.1.11), a much 
more extensive account of his life, which was designed to vindicate his work in 
Constantinople, focusing especially on the council. An innovative piece of 
autobiographical literature, the poem’s greater length would have taken more 
time, but it, too, shows signs of having been written in haste. 188 By the end of 
the year, he also produced Oration 42 The Last Farewell and Oration 43 Funeral 


185. C. Th. 16.1.3. 

186. On Gregory’s early works in retirement, see McLynn, “Voice of Conscience”; Elm, “Inventing the 
‘Father of the Church,’ ” and Sykes, Poemata Arcana, p.66. 

187. McLynn’s argument that Gregory wrote this poem before Nectarius was consecrated, in order to 
influence the choice of his successor (“Voice of Conscience,” p. 303), seems to me unlikely, given the retro¬ 
spective character of the work. 

188. McLynn, “Voice of Conscience,” p. 299. 
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Oration for Basil the Great; and, by early 382, the systematic Poemata Arcana, 
modeled on the structure of Origen’s On First Principles. In Oration 42 Gregory 
records his final speech to the council, in which he provides another account of 
his work in Constantinople on behalf of the Trinity and gives an important 
summary statement of his doctrine in moderate, formulaic terms (42.14-18). 
Although the oration purports to be Gregory’s final speech before the council, 
it is a considerably longer address than the one presented in the De vita sua 
(DVS 1827-1855). Jean Bernardi has convincingly argued that the oration was 
written and distributed in several stages, 189 and that in its current form Gre¬ 
gory describes himself as no longer holding major pastoral responsibilities or 
dwelling in the capital. 190 Given the common themes between the two spee¬ 
ches, they may both derive from the same original address, though Oration 42 
is more polished and elaborate. 191 As its title indicates, the oration is presented 
as a farewell address (koyoq CTUvaKTf]pio<;), but by section four it has become a 
formal defense of Gregory’s work in the capital (^oyo<; dt7io^oyf|HKog). Sus¬ 
anna Elm has shown, moreover, that Gregory carefully presents his case in the 
rhetoric and legal terminology of a civil servant giving an account of himself at 
the end of his career, while also presenting his own certificate of discharge, 
such as a magistrate might receive from the emperor. 192 Thus Gregory makes 
his case to the bishops and the emperor in Constantinople and at the same 
time portrays himself as the exemplary bishop and judge, the true teacher of 
the faith who continues to instruct his charges from his place of retreat. 

On January 1, 382, Gregory delivered his famous memorial oration in 
praise of Basil (Or. 43) to what remained of Basil’s community in Caesarea on 
the third anniversary of his death. Basil’s death had left Gregory with mixed 
feelings about what had been his most intimate adult relationship, an im¬ 
portant professional collaboration, and yet his most painful personal betrayal. 
Moreover, Basil’s successor in Caesarea, Helladius, does not appear to have 
held Basil in high regard. 193 Gregory therefore made use of the anniversary— 
his first such opportunity since returning from the capital—to celebrate the 


189. Based on significant variations and insertions in the manuscript tradition. Bernardi, SC 384, p. 24. 

190. The key phrase is Gregory’s statement that he now enjoys the “freedom of obscurity” (42.22). 
Bernardi, SC 384, p. 14. 

191. McGuckin hypothesizes that after Gregory’s resignation speech in DVS 1827-1855, the bishops, by 
order of the emperor, sought to honor him by inviting him to deliver a series of orations before leaving, of 
which only Or. 42 remains (St. Gregory, pp. 361-362 and n268). But there is no evidence that this occurred, and 
it seems unlikely given the contentious state of the council. 

192. The first seven sections are organized in accordance with the requirements for such an address in C. 
Th. 1.32.2, 67-68. See Elm, “Inventing the ‘Father of the Church,’ ” pp. 9-11 and nn2i, 24. 

193. Van Dam, Becoming Christian, p. 96. 
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memory of his friend, and at the same time to reestablish himself among the 
Caesarean Christian community. As Neil McLynn has observed, Gregory nar¬ 
rates Basil’s life and work chiefly in terms of its relation to himself. 194 He 
bolsters his own image by praising Basil as the ideal Christian bishop, one 
whose ministry is characterized by personal virtue, pastoral concern, and 
faithfulness to the doctrine of the Trinity. The work has long been hailed as a 
masterpiece of Greek rhetoric and Christian hagiography. The longest of 
Gregory’s orations, it could hardly have been delivered in its current form, 195 
and so must have been expanded later. Oration 43 is a major source of infor¬ 
mation on both Gregory’s and Basil’s lives, and a key witness to Gregory’s ideal 
of pastoral ministry. Thanks to its monumental rhetorical success, it is also the 
chief reason why Basil has typically been regarded as the theological leader of 
the two, and why their relationship has been considered so harmonious. 196 All 
the same, Gregory does indicate that he was Basil’s mentor and initiator in 
Athens (43.16-22), and he makes no mention at all of Basil’s sister Macrina or 
of Eustathius of Sebaste, the two main influences on Basil’s development be¬ 
sides Gregory—doubtless because of their reputation for being less than fully 
sympathetic with Gregory’s Trinitarian program. While the piece may have 
initially been directed to the Caesarean community and not among the original 
missives sent to Constantinople, Gregory obviously intended the final version 
for posterity; we will examine it in detail in chapter 5. In addition to these four 
major pieces, Gregory also wrote and circulated many poems on the Trinity and 
on himself during his early retirement. 197 

At the end of his speech to the council in Oration 42, Gregory tells the 
bishops that, although he will no longer address them in person, his tongue 
will not cease to “fight with pen and ink” (42.26). In his late works, Gregory 
strenuously defends his life’s work on behalf of the Trinity. As he narrates his 
upbringing and education, his unsought ordination and episcopal consecra¬ 
tion, his ministry in Nazianzus and Constantinople, his auspicious installation 
in the Church of the Holy Apostles, and his unwanted presidency of the 
council—every episode proves his credentials as an inspired Christian teacher 
(DVS 51-551). He then sets his work in a larger, providential context: Although 
the true faith once flourished in Constantinople, it had been ravaged by heresy 
since the time of Arius (who, he is happy to note, came from the wicked city of 


194. McLynn, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Basil,” esp. pp. 180-181. 

195. Gallay estimates it would have taken two and a half hours to deliver it orally (La vie, p. 214). 

196. See, e.g., Or. 43.17. 

197. Ep. 176 indicates that Gregory’s poetry was being read and responded to by both friends and 
opponents. McLynn, “Voice of Conscience,” p. 300. See also Gregory’s “Defense of His Verses” ( Carm . 2.1.39). 
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Alexandria, DVS 574-578; Or. 42.3); yet God summoned Gregory to revive the 
parched souls of the faithful with a stream of true doctrine (DVS 592—599). 
Through his faithful teaching and pastoral care, Gregory succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing the sound faith at the heart of the empire, “the eye of the oikoumene” 
which was to be the source of orthodoxy throughout the world (42.10). During 
this time the faithful came to him as the only orthodox teacher they could find 
(DVS 1140). It was nothing short of a “resurrection” of the faith that lay buried 
(42.6)—the very name of Gregory’s congregation (42.26)—in which Gregory 
was the instrument of redemption. In these accounts, Gregory wants to make 
it clear that he reestablished the true faith independently of the Antiochenes 
who had invited him (DVS 1127-1128, a hint to Diodore and Flavian), and 
before the intervention of Theodosius in 380 and the council in 381 (a hint to 
Nectarius). 198 

Yet despite all his efforts, Gregory tells his readers, he met resistance all 
along the way. Not only was there initial opposition from Eunomians, Homo- 
ians, and others, and the embarrassing betrayal by Maximus, but Gregory ulti¬ 
mately had to contend with the enmity of those he thought loyal to the cause of 
the Trinity. While Gregory pursued salvation, moderation, and withdrawal for 
the sake of purification (DVS 1414,1434,1866-1867), he was faced with bribery 
at court, charges of malfeasance, and an attempt on his life (DVS 1424, 1441- 
1484). Worst of all, however, was the envy of the bishops and the lust for power 
at the council (DVS 1506-1508). He complains that his hearers want “not priests 
but orators, not stewards of souls but treasurers of money, not pure offerers of 
the sacrifice, but powerful patrons” (42.24). In short, Gregory thought the 
council’s failure to achieve an East-West consensus over a strong pro-Nicene 
confession was an inexcusable and unfathomable loss (DVS 1560-1561, 1645- 
1647), and that the disputing parties were simply derelict in their duty as bishops 
(DVS 1591—1595). In the end, he could no longer bear the unholy war between 
East and West and the hostile rivalry of the bishops (42.20-22): he must now 
fight from a distance. In several of these passages, and in many of the letters 
written at this time, Gregory vigorously (though often anonymously) attacks 
particular bishops, above all his successor, Nectarius, Timothy of Alexandria, 
and Diodore of Tarsus. 199 Meanwhile, he claims the fruit of his labors, which is 
his congregation of the Anastasia and those bishops whom he led to the Tri¬ 
nitarian faith (42.1-2, 9, 11-12, 15, 27)—no doubt a signal to his remaining 
supporters to disseminate the true faith as best they can. 


198. See also DVS 1854: “What tongue will defend the Trinity now? An independent and zealous one.” 

199. See McGuckin, “Autobiography as Apologia.” 
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In his farewell address, Gregory gives a summary exposition of the faith 
(42.14-18), which he offers as a final bargaining chip that all can agree on. 
Once more he tries the conciliatory approach (as he had in Or. 41), encouraging 
those who are “hiding their piety” and those who are close to proclaiming it, 
but hesitate out of fear or cautious reserve (oiKOVopla) to come around to the 
true faith (42.14). 200 As in the case of Basil’s “economy” or equivocation over 
the Spirit, 201 Gregory hardly thinks that such a position is justifiable, and he is 
prepared to lead the way once again in making the bold confession. For further 
instruction, he recommends that they refer to his earlier writings, the body of 
orations that he had delivered in the capital and left as a legacy (42.18). As he 
bids farewell to the Anastasia, the Holy Apostles, the city, and the assembled 
bishops, he gives them a final charge, “Approach the truth; be converted even 
in this last hour!” (42.27). Around the same time, on December 31, 381, Gre¬ 
gory executed his will at a gathering of local bishops; in it, he bequeaths most of 
his resources to the poor in Nazianzus. 202 In this formal and symbolically final 
document, he conspicuously designates himself “Gregory, bishop of the 
Catholic Church in Constantinople.” 203 No matter how circumstances may 
appear, he is still the rightful shepherd of the imperial capital and the chief 
theologian of the Eastern Church. According to the fifth-century historians, 
certain emperors greatly enlarged Gregory’s Church of the Anastasia, making 
it both beautiful and grand. Theodosius may have been the first such emperor, 
and Gregory’s much loathed successor may have donated marble panels for the 
beautifications. 204 

Although the council of 381 has come to be seen as the great triumph of 
the Nicene faith under the Theodosian settlement, Gregory’s work in this 
period shows just how fragile and tumultuous things really were. Gregory 
again took up the pastoral oversight of his father’s church in Nazianzus, with 
the help of his presbyter Cledonius, as he continued to press for the orthodox 
faith in the wider Church. In the spring of 382, as the capital prepared to 
celebrate its first Theodosian Easter, Gregory protested the imperial settlement 
by observing a “silent Lent,” which he then loudly advertised to the bishops and 


200. See also Ors. 42.18: Gregory delivered the doctrinal summary mainly to show that they were on the 
same side, sharing the same doctrine; 42.25: the Trinity was their common worship and hope. 

201. See Or. 43.68-69. 

202. On the long-contested dating of Gregory's will, see Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 184-186. See 
also Van Dam, “Self-Representation in the Will of Gregory of Nazianzus,” pp. 136-137, on the hypothesis that 
Gregory altered it later. 

203. See also Gregory's final words of farewell, in which he prays to the Trinity to preserve his flock, “for 
they are mine, even if I have been assigned elsewhere” (Or. 42.27). 

204. Socrates, HE 5.7; Sozomen, HE 7.5. See Snee, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Anastasia Church.” 
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the emperor at court. 205 He was invited to attend the council held in the 
summer of 382, but he was so disgusted with Church meetings that he de¬ 
clined to attend ( Ep. 130-131) and instead wrote letters to Theodosian generals 
urging them to press for harmony in the Church (Ep. 132-133, 135-136). In a 
series of letters he also criticized the inept Nectarius and tried to provide some 
needed guidance from his remove in Nazianzus. Because he often levels his 
criticism under the veil of sarcastic praise, in keeping with the conventions of 
Hellenistic rhetoric, Gregory’s regard for Nectarius has long been thought to 
be pleasant and supportive. But the letters show the true extent of his virulent 
feelings for his successor, who he thought was a state-sponsored affront to the 
Christian gospel and the antithesis of the faithful leadership that a bishop was 
supposed to provide. 206 

At Easter 383 Gregory delivered Oration 45 On Holy Pascha, which repeats 
verbatim several sections of Oration 38 207 and contains some of the most 
important passages in his corpus on the identity and the saving work of Christ. 
In their conventional numbering, Orations 1 and 45 thus frame Gregory’s 
corpus of orations with the theme of Resurrection (avdcrTaau;), again the 
name of his congregation in Constantinople. On the following Sunday (if not 
at an earlier date) 208 he preached Oration 44 On the New Sunday for the feast of 
the Cappadocian martyr Mamas, possibly in the basilica of Caesarea. The 
sermon focuses on the Easter Light of the Trinity, and includes extensive moral 
paranesis based on the example of the local monks. 

The final theological debate of Gregory’s career began in the autumn of 
383, when a group of Apollinarians attempted to take over his church at Na¬ 
zianzus. Cledonius sent news to Gregory at the hot springs in Xanxaris, where 
he was recuperating from another illness, and Gregory responded with Letter 
101, his best-known Christological’ treatise. In the following year he further 
addressed the problem in a letter to Nectarius (Ep. 202), followed by a second 
letter to Cledonius in 384 or 385 (Ep. 102). 209 In subsequent theological tra¬ 
dition these three letters became a classic expression of Christological ortho¬ 
doxy and a major influence on the terminology of the fifth- through eighth- 
century Christological controversies; we will consider them in detail in chapter 


205. Through Palladius, the magister officiorum (Ep. 119). See Gallay, Saint Gregoire de Nazianze, Lettres, 
vol. 2, p. 5; McLynn, “Voice of Conscience,” p. 301. 

206. See McLynn, “Voice of Conscience,” p. 303. See also, for a full discussion of the correspondence, 
McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 377-384. 

207. Or., 45.3-9 = 38.7-13; 45.26-27 = 38.14-15. 

208. On the questionable dating of this oration, see Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 154-155. 

209. See also Ep. 115, 121, 138; Carm. 2.1.19.101-102. 
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4. In Letter 202 Gregory seeks Nectarius’ and Theodosius’ support in opposing 
the Apollinarians, and he mentions Theodosius’ recent council with the Ari- 
ans, Macedonians, and Eunomians—to which Nectarius had not invited 
Gregory, but instead consulted the schismatic Novatians 210 —and Theodosius’ 
suspension of his own earlier laws that banned the Arians from assembling 
inside the city walls (202.4). Although these letters are almost universally 
regarded as anti-Apollinarian treatises, 211 they in fact declare Gregory’s 
Christological position much more broadly, and are arguably oriented at least 
as strongly against Diodore as they are against Apollinarius. 212 All of these 
points work together to suggest that Gregory considers Diodore—probably the 
person most responsible for his downfall at the council, the man who re¬ 
commended Nectarius as Gregory’s replacement, and now an influential and 
well-established advisor to the emperor—an even greater threat to the faith 
than Diodore’s Christological rival, Apollinarius, even as he still urges Nec¬ 
tarius and Theodosius to wake up and deal with the Apollinarians. Apolli¬ 
narius was finally listed as a heretic in December 383. 213 In Gregory’s view, the 
imperial religious settlement was not going well, and Nectarius was managing 
to ruin the Trinitarian consensus that he and Melitius had been laboring to 

214 

renew since 379. 

Gregory’s literary campaign occupied him for several years. By the end of 
383 he was ready to retire from public life for good, so he arranged for his cousin 
Eulalius to be consecrated as bishop of Nazianzus. Having turned the church 
buildings in Nazianzus and his estate at Karbala into a monastic establishment, 
he permanently retired to Karbala, with his deacon Gregory and the monk 
Eustathius. 215 During his final years, he continued to write poems and letters 
and to exert his influence through his literary activity and modest socializing. 
Through it all, Gregory proved himself to be a master of communication and in 
many ways a literary pioneer. With the help of his great-nephew Nicobulus ( Ep. 


210. Socrates, HE 5.10. 

211. See, e.g., the current critical edition and introduction by Gallay (SC 208) and the most recent 
English translation and introduction by Wickham (St. Gregory of Nazianzus, On God and Christ, pp. 149-172, 
which contains only Ep. 101-102). 

212. On which see chap. 2. 

213. C. Th. 16.5.12. Passages in Or. 22, from 379, and the De vita sua, originally written in 382, were 
probably added at this time or later. Apollinarius is also anathematized in the canons of the council of 381 
(canon 1). 

214. Gregory of Nyssa also preaches against the incompetence of Nectarius in 383 or 384; Deit. Fil. et Spir. 
(PG 46, 556D). See Bernardi, Le predication, pp. 329-330; McLynn, “Voice of Conscience,” p. 3071140. 

215. Gregory had willed all of his property to “the catholic Church in Nazianzus” for the care of the poor, 
under the supervision of the deacon Gregory (Test.). McGuckin argues that a monastic community continued 
there for a long time after Gregory’s death (St. Gregory, pp. 385, 394). 
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52-53), he became the first known Greek writer to collect and publish his own 
letters, together with a selection of Basil’s letters to him. Gregory’s epistolary and 
poetic activity in the 380s reflects a continuing engagement with the classical 
schools and the literary world of Cappadocia—arguably the greatest such in¬ 
volvement among the early fathers of the Church 216 —as well as a continued 
effort to bolster his ecclesiastical reputation through his relationship with Ba¬ 
sil. 217 Included in the collection is a letter to Nicobulus that has become an 
exemplary treatise on Hellenistic epistolary theory ( Ep . 51). During this period 
Gregory also edited and published his orations, either as a single set or in various 
combinations, with the help of Eulalius. 218 By the time of his death in 390, at the 
approximate age of sixty-one, 219 he had also produced some 17,000 lines of 
extant poetry, most of it during his retirement, which he also seems to have 
published in some form. Gregory’s poetry served both a private function, as an 
ascetical exercise and a comfort in the illness of his old age, and a public purpose, 
in order to benefit the young by providing a new body of Christian poetry (Carm. 
2.1.39.37-39), much as he sought to provide a corpus of essential Greek Chris¬ 
tian sermons by publishing his orations. 220 The poems are a major source for 
our knowledge of Gregory’s views on a number of personal, moral, and political 
subjects. But, like much of his work, they have often been read far too 
straightforwardly, to the neglect of their highly stylized literary form, which has 
resulted in the unlikely image of Gregory as a persistently melancholic com- 
plainer. On the contrary, as McGuckin has adeptly shown, Gregory was a con¬ 
summate artist in his poetic self-portrayal and his literary jousts with his rivals, 
just as he was in his orations and letters. In the process, he also created several 
subgenres of Greek literature. 221 

In sum, Gregory produced nothing short of an all-encompassing, classical 
Christian paideia, centered around the confession of the Trinity. 222 His own 


216. McLynn, “Among the Hellenists,” pp. 218, 238. 

217. The selection and structure of the collection highlight Gregory’s leadership and influence in the 
relationship. McLynn, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Basil,” pp. 184-186. On Gregory’s leadership in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, which is esp. evident in the letters, see chap. 3. 

218. E.g., Or. 13 bears the title On the Consecration to Doara, edited by Bishop Eulalius (PG 35.852). 

219. On the date of Gregory’s death, see Nautin, “La date.” Hartmann, “Gregory of Nazianzus,” gives ca. 
326 for Gregory's date of birth, citing DVS 239 and 512L, as well as Ep. 50.8; however, the latter reference is 
irrelevant. 

220. On the scope, purpose, and editing of Gregory’s poetry, see McGuckin, “Gregory: The Rhetorician 
as Poet,” esp. pp. 202-204. 

221. Including the apologetic sermon (Ors. 1-3, 9, 12, on his reluctant ordination and consecration), the 
Christian eulogy (Ors. 7, 8, 18), the damning obituary (Ors. 4-5 against Julian), and the poetic autobiography 
(Carm. 2.1.11 De vita sua). See McLynn, “Voice of Conscience.” 

222. McGuckin, “Gregory: The Rhetorician as Poet,” p. 210. 
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corpus is his clearest statement of the use of classical literature in the service of 
Christian culture, and his most resounding reply to the attempted censure of 
Emperor Julian. Gregory’s aim as a preacher, a pastor, and a writer was both to 
influence the Church and empire of his own day and to bequeath to posterity a 
new body of Christian literature, which could be used for theological reference, 
grammatical exercises, and rhetorical training—much as it was during the long 
Byzantine era. In the end Gregory was eminently successful: he far outlasted 
his less gifted contemporaries and became the single most influential writer in 
Byzantine culture. Although he was defeated at the council, it was Gregory who 
ultimately wore the victor’s crown (orscpritpopoc;, DVS 1919-1920) as the real 
arbiter of the orthodox faith and the seminal teacher of the classical Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 223 This book is devoted to exploring the meaning of that 
doctrine as a theological and practical vision of the Christian life. 


223. If the synodical letter of 382 is any indication, Gregory may have had some effect almost imme¬ 
diately. In language that reflects the Western councils of the 370s (Ea grat. 14.49; Non nobis 18.108) as well as 
Athanasius (Ep. cath. 7), it states that the council of 381 confessed the “consubstantial and coeternal Trinity” 
(Theodoret, HE 5.9)—more like the doctrine that Gregory wanted the council to confess, but which it did not. 



I 


God and the Theologian 


Where there is purification there is illumination; and illumination 
is the satisfaction of desire for those who long for the greatest 
things, or The Greatest Thing—or That Which Surpasses All 
Greatness. 

—Oration 39 


Gregory of Nazianzus is best known in Christian tradition for his 
definitive teaching on the Holy Trinity. Yet, in a way that does not 
fit neatly into the divisions of modern systematic theology, his Tri¬ 
nitarian doctrine consists less in devising technically accurate state¬ 
ments about how God is both one and three, or even in the doctrine 
of God per se, than it does in a whole nexus of concerns that bear 
as much on Christian anthropology, language theory, and sacra¬ 
mental theology as they do on the loftier spheres of modern Christian 
dogma. One of the most characteristic aspects of Gregory’s oeuvre 
and a cardinal principle of his theological system is his repeated 
insistence that the knowledge of God is inseparably related to the 
condition of the human knower—that theology both demands and 
causes a change in the state of the theologian, and that it involves a 
wide range of practical and theoretical concerns that are integral to 
its basic meaning. What later writers, especially in post-Reformation 
Western circles, have sharply distinguished as theology, Christology, 
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and anthropology are in Gregory’s work unavoidably intermingled, in both 
rhetorical form and dogmatic content. By sheer volume, Gregory devotes more 
attention to ascetical and spiritual themes than he does to Christ or the Trinity. 
Accordingly, scholars in the twentieth century produced more studies of 
Gregory’s ascetical theology than of his Christology and Trinitarian doctrine 
combined 1 —though, in keeping with the modern, Western approach, they 
tend to be artificially disconnected from his broader dogmatic system. In 
Gregory’s view, Christian theology involves and represents a dynamic, lived 
relationship between God and the theologian, and so it begins not with abstract 
information about God—as if this could ever be acquired neutrally—but with 
the transformation of the theologian within the horizon of God’s presence and 
activity in the world, as it is recognized and celebrated in the life of the Church. 
It is a common refrain in Gregory’s work that spiritual progress and right 
belief unavoidably go together. In other words, Gregory’s doctrines of God and 
of the human person intrinsically involve each other; as Jean Plagnieux ob¬ 
serves, it is impossible to separate Gregory’s doctrine of God from his doctrine 
of the means by which God is known. 2 Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity thus 
includes the theologian’s own situation with respect to God, and theology is a 
real illumination by which the theologian is initiated into the divine mystery in 
concrete and far-reaching ways. It is here, Gregory repeatedly insists, that we 
must begin. 3 

The first point of Gregory’s doctrine, then—both in the argument of his 
major texts and in the epistemic priority of the reader—is a two-poled dialectic 
of purification and illumination, which constitutes the spiritual framework in 
which the knowledge of God takes place and the content of theology has its 
meaning. This dynamic runs throughout Gregory’s corpus, and it becomes 
especially prominent in his mature work, from his arrival in Constantinople 
until the end of his life (379-390). It is significant that when he sets about to 
give a summary account of his doctrine, Gregory typically begins with the pu¬ 
rification that is required in order to know God: in his first oration in Con- 


1. See esp. the work of Bouyer, Ellverson, Gilbert, McGuckin, Norris, Pinault, Plagnieux, Ruether, Spi- 
dlik, and Szymusiak, in addition to the many works on Gregory’s rhetorical style and poetics. 

2. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, p. 109; see also Bouyer, Spirituality, pp. 348-350. 

3. In this respect Gregory’s work gives a similar sort of fundamental place to the practices, contexts, and 
concrete ways of learning language that Wittgenstein addresses in his mature philosophy. Among the recent 
theologians who have noted similar connections between traditional Christian doctrine and the work of Witt¬ 
genstein, see Rowan Williams, On Christian Theology, pp. 152, 201; Why Study the Past, pp. 90-91 and passim. 
See also Norris, “Theology as Grammar.” 
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stantinople (20.1-4), the Theological Orations (Ors. 27-28), the great Epiphany 
cycle (38.1,4-6), 4 and the programmatic Poemata Arcana (Carm. i.i.i.i— 5, 7-9). 
In the Theological Orations, his most famous defense of Trinitarian doctrine, 
Gregory begins not with ideas about God, Christ, or the Holy Spirit, but with a 
rhetorically charged prologue that focuses on the reader’s own character and 
attitude toward God, in order to establish the human conditions for the pos¬ 
sibility of knowing God. He devotes the first Theological Oration entirely to this 
subject, and at the beginning of the second he gives his most paradigmatic 
statement of the idea. Here Gregory dramatically portrays the relationship 
between God and the theologian in a first-person narration of Moses’ ascent up 
Mount Sinai to meet with God (28.2~3) 5 —a motif that was to become enor¬ 
mously influential in later traditions of Christian spirituality. 6 In two distinct 
movements, the passage depicts the dialectic of purification and illumination 
in which the knowledge of God takes place. This text encapsulates much of 
Gregory’s thinking on theological development, and so it will serve as an 
organizing device for the multiple texts and themes of this chapter. 


The Purification of the Theologian 

As a model for Christian theology, Gregory looks to the theophany of Moses 
at Mount Sinai, the paradigmatic biblical encounter with God before the 


4. In Or. 38 the ascetical themes are intermixed with Christology, as befits a festal oration, though they 
are equally fundamental to the work. 

5. Based on Ex 19-20 and 24. Gregory frequently refers to Moses as a paradigm of the knowledge of God 
and an exemplary spiritual leader; see esp. Ors. 2.92; 9.1; 18.14; 20.2; 32.16, 33; 28.2-3; 3 1 - 1 ! 37-31 39-91 40-451 
45.11; Carm. 1.1.1.11-13. On Gregory’s extensive use of personal and impersonal examples (TcapaSeiypaxa), see 
Demoen, Pagan and Biblical Exempla. 

6. Gregory is largely responsible for creating the image of Moses as a primary model of Christian growth 
and the vision of God. There are brief statements in Origen that hint at such a use of Moses. In Comm.Jn. 
32.338-343 Origen refers to the glory that shone in Moses’ face “when he was conversing with the divine 
nature” on Mount Sinai, to which he adds a summary comment on purification and contemplation: “The mind 
that has been purified and has surpassed all material things, so as to be certain of the contemplation of God, is 
divinized by those things that it contemplates” (trans. Trigg). Yet on the whole—in what remains of his corpus, 
at any rate—Origen contrasts the glory of Moses’ face on Mount Sinai with the glory of Christ’s transfiguration, 
following Paul’s argument in 2 Cor 3 (Horn. Ex. 12.3; see also Cels. 1.19; Horn. Num. 22.3; Horn. Ps. 36.4.1). 
Moreschini overstates Origen’s use of Moses as “il coronamento della mistica ascesa dell'anima a Dio” (“In- 
fluenze di Origene,” p. 43); the episode does not figure centrally, e.g., in Origen’s Horn. Ex. Gregory, however, 
makes Moses’ encounter with God on Mount Sinai paradigmatic for Christians. Through Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Life of Moses and the Pseudo-Dionysius’ Mystical Theology as well—both of which follow Gregory Nazianzen’s 
work—the motif becomes standard in Eastern and Western spirituality. 
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incarnation of Christ. Thus begins the knowledge of God and the transfor¬ 
mative work of theology: 

I ascend the mountain with eagerness—or, to be honest, I am eager 
with hope, but at the same time I am afraid for my weakness!—to 
enter into the cloud and meet with God, as God commands. If any¬ 
one is an Aaron, let him go up with me and stand nearby, being 
willing to remain outside the cloud if necessary. If anyone is a Nadab 
or an Abihu or one of the Elders, let him by all means ascend; but 
let him stand far away, according to the worth of his purification 
(Kcc 0 apcn<;). If any are from the multitude and unworthy of such a 
height of contemplation—if they are altogether impure (dvayvcx;)— 
let them not approach at all, for it is not safe. If anyone is purified 
(fiyvicipEVog), at least for the time being, let him remain below and 
hear only the voice and the trumpet, the bare words of piety; and 
let him behold the mountain smoking and lightning—at once a 
terror and a marvel for those not able to ascend. (28.2) 

As a bishop charged with the responsibilities of teaching, liturgical celebration, 
and pastoral care in a time of great doctrinal controversy—though with mixed 
feelings about his own worthiness—Gregory thus attempts to lead his flock to 
the knowledge of God, to which all are called. 

By portraying himself in the role of Moses, Gregory is establishing the 
traditional pastoral prerequisite of his own authority as an inspired and 
knowledgable teacher, and hence the credibility of the doctrine he plans to 
offer. 7 The basic point of the passage is clear: one must be purified in order to 
know God. 8 After registering his own uncertainty in the face of such a pros¬ 
pect, Gregory lists each of the characters in the Exodus story as an example of 
the way in which one’s knowledge of God corresponds to the degree of one’s 
purification. While all are enjoined to approach God—the Greek text con¬ 
sists of a long series of imperatives—each character is able to ascend only as 
far as his or her purification allows, including those who are just barely pu¬ 
rified and must listen from below to “the bare words of piety.” However, those 


7. Much as Origen had also done, in the authoritative spiritual exegesis that he offers in texts like Comm. 
Jn., which Gregory knew well (as of course Paul did before him [e.g., 2 Cor 1-3]). See Trigg, “Knowing God.” In 
the categories of Hellenistic rhetorical theory, Gregory is establishing the ethos of his speech. See Norris, Faith 
Gives Fullness, p. 35. 

8. The most important studies of Gregory’s doctrine of purification are Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno 
Platonico; Pinault, Le Platonisme, pp. 113-148; Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, pp. 81-113; an d Moreschini, “Luce e 
purificazione,” pp. 538-542; “Lumiere et Purification,” pp. 66-70; Filosojia e letteratura, pp. 69-81. 
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who are entirely impure and unworthy of this level of divine knowledge 
must stay away from the mountain on account of the danger that it poses to 
them. 9 

Yet there is also a second group of figures, whose outright opposition to 
the knowledge of God indicates their impurity. A whole array of biblical beasts 
lies in the woods, Gregory says, seeking to tear to pieces the “sound doctrine” 
(Ti 2.8) that he plans to offer; these he admonishes to flee from the mountain, 
lest the words of truth crush them like stones. This group of adversaries 
obviously reflects Gregory’s polemical situation in Constantinople. In the 
figure of the foreign wolf, clever in the tricks of argumentation, it is possible to 
recognize the Eunomians, Gregory’s paradigmatic theological opponents, 
while other creatures may represent homoiousian or homoian theologians in 
attendance at his lectures; yet he also includes other readers beyond his im¬ 
mediate situation. 10 In this complicated pastoral situation, Gregory illustrates 
the various possibilities of “contemplation and theology” in a scheme that 
corresponds to the degree of one’s purification. The knowledge of God is thus 
like Moses’ stone tablets, engraved on both sides, the outer part being visible to 
the multitude below, and the inner, hidden part visible only to those who 
ascend the mount of contemplation through purification. 

Gregory’s dramatic call for purification in Oration 28 recapitulates the 
main theme of the first Theological Oration. After brief introductory remarks 
against the Eunomians, he comes straight to the point in a famous passage: 

It is not for everyone, people, philosophizing about God is not for 
everyone. It is not something that can be bought at a cheap price or 
for those who crawl on the ground. What’s more, it is not for every 
occasion or every audience or every subject, but there is a proper 
time and audience and subject. It is not for everyone, because it is for 
those who have been tested and have found a sure footing in con¬ 
templation—and, most importantly, who have been purified in soul 
and body, or at the very least are being purified. For it is dangerous 


9. Here Gregory builds on Origen's basic distinction between simple faith, which is rooted in the plain 
meaning of Scripture, and higher stages of Christian growth, which correspond with deeper levels of biblical 
meaning. See, e.g., Princ. 4.2.1-2 on simple believers who perceive only the letter and not the spirit of Scripture. 

10. On the specific references, see McGuckin, St. Gregory, 277; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 108. 
Alternatively, Lim argues that, contrary to the ancient testimonia and the accepted modern interpretation, 
Gregory is not speaking of the Eunomians in particular, but to a larger group that engages inappropriately in 
the public disputation of theology. See Public Disputation, pp. 160-162. If Gregory edited Or. 28, or even wrote 
it afresh in his retirement, as the manuscript tradition suggests, then the list of animals could also represent 
Pneumatomachian and other bishops whom Gregory believes betrayed the faith at the council of 381. 
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for someone who is not pure to lay hold of what is pure, just as it is 
for weak eyes to gaze at the brightness of the sun. (27.3) 

While all people are called to know God, Gregory recognizes that in actual 
practice this knowledge can only be attained with certain accompanying con¬ 
ditions, as had long been observed in the Alexandrian tradition of Clement and 
Origen. 11 Gregory defines the parameters governing the knowledge of God 
using standard rhetorical categories that would be familiar to the educated 
members of his audience, and which express commonsense notions of reli¬ 
gious knowledge perceptible by those of any class who are sensitive to such 
matters. 12 Christian theology requires the proper individual and social condi¬ 
tions, the most important being the purification of the theologian. The wider 
context of the above passage indicates that “philosophizing about God” refers 
both to learning about God and to the public teaching of Christian doctrine; for 
Gregory the requirements for both are essentially the same. 13 The knowledge 
of God is therefore not something that can be acquired or taught irrespective of 
one’s moral and spiritual condition; it belongs only to those who have un¬ 
dergone the costly process of transformation that Gregory calls purification. 

Beyond the immediate controversial context of the Theological Orations, the 
requirement of purification is a staple element of Gregory’s doctrine through¬ 
out his work. In his first doctrinal summary in Constantinople he makes the 
point succinctly, borrowing a well-known phrase from Plato: “One must first 
purify oneself, and then draw near to the pure” (20.4). 14 Speaking of the 
knowledge of the Trinity, Gregory exhorts Maximus the Cynic, “First become 
one of the things that we have been talking about [the Father, Son, and Fioly 
Spirit], or someone like them, and then you will come to know them to the 


11. For example, Origen, Princ. 1.1.7; Comm. Jn. 10.40.283; Cels. 6.69. See Moreschini, Filosofia e letter- 
atura, pp. 100-112; “Nuove Consideratione,” pp. 214-218; Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy”; and Trigg, “God’s 
Marvelous Oikonomia.” 

12. See Aristotle, Rhet. 1356a; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 35, 89. On this point Gregory has been 
rather misunderstood by modern scholars. Plagnieux takes him to be identifying the higher way of theoria with 
“the few” and the lower way of praxis with “the many” in a literal, social sense ( Saint Gregoire, pp. 151-160). See 
also Lim, Public Disputation, pp. 158-171; Elm, “Diagnostic Gaze”; “Orthodoxy and the Philosophical Life.” Yet, 
despite their resonance with Roman ideas about social class, Gregory uses these terms primarily in the biblical 
sense, where the kingdom of God is a pearl of great price and a narrow gate, in which many are called but few 
are chosen. While he shares many of the attitudes of the contemporary Roman aristocracy and appreciates the 
value of a good education and intellectual leisure for theological work, he by no means believes that only the 
leisured class can know God. As we will see later, what counts for adequate theological preparation is anything 
but the conventional social mores of the Greco-Roman elite. 

13. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, p. 160, pace Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 23-28. We will focus here 
on the former, and we will consider the work of theological teaching in chap. 5. 

14. Phaed. 67b. Similar statements can be found in Ors. 2.71; 39.9; 2.2.7.221. See below on Gregory’s use 
of Plato. 
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same extent that they are known by one another” (25.17). 15 Purification is 
therefore required of all: Gregory’s congregation at the Anastasia, a pro-Nicene 
ally, rival theologians in Constantinople, and his chief literary opponent, Eu- 
nomius. To attempt to know God apart from this transformation represents 
the kind of knowledge which, according to Paul, puffs one up with pride (32.12; 
1 Cor 8.1). The first approach to the knowledge of God, then, is to enter into the 
profound transformation that God requires and enables. 16 

For Gregory, “purification” (KOcBapaic; and its cognates) means first of all a 
radical change in one’s character and way of life. All are called, Gregory says, to 
the transformation that the Gospel requires—“man and woman, old and 
young, city dweller and rustic, private citizen and public leader, rich and poor, 
for the same contest calls us all. So let us change our lives” (19.6). Near the end 
of his career he argues that the primary way to celebrate this new life in Christ 
is to be constantly transformed: “Present yourself now as a new person, dif¬ 
ferent in character, completely changed.... You should be in constant change, 
improving, ever a new creature, repenting if you should sin and pressing 
forward if your life is virtuous” (44.8). 17 In order to approach the knowledge of 
God one must become nothing less than a new creature. For a clearer definition 
of purification, we will do best to look at a key passage in the second Epiphany 
oration, On the Holy Lights. As he had done at the beginning of Oration 38, 
Gregory begins Oration 39 by reemphasizing the great contrast between the 
Christian baptismal feast and the life it represents on one hand, and the life¬ 
style and ceremonies of pagan Greek culture on the other. In light of the saving 
grace that has been given in Jesus Christ, it must be borne in mind where 
Christian doctrine and life begin. The passage bears quoting in full, as we will 
refer to it several times in the following pages. 

The best place to begin our philosophy is where Solomon com¬ 
manded us to begin, when he said, “As a beginning of wisdom, 
acquire wisdom for yourself!” And what does he mean in speaking of 
“the beginning of wisdom?” Fear (Prv 1.7). For one shouldn’t begin 
with contemplation and then come to an end in fear—after all, a 
freewheeling kind of contemplation might push you over the cliff. 
Rather, being instructed in fear, purified, and (one might even say) 
lightened by it, one should then be lifted on high. Where there is fear 


15. See also Ors. 23.11; 32.12. 

16. On the requirement of purification, see also Ors. 15.1; 4.11; 6.1; 7.17; 9.1-2; 20.1-4; 32.12; 36.10; 38.7 
(= 45.3); 39.8-10, 14; 45.11; Carm. 1.1.1.8b—15; 1.2.10.972b 

17. On the unending nature of Christian progress as applied to pastors, see Or. 2.14-15. 
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there is the keeping of the commandments; and where there is 
keeping of commandments there is a purification of the flesh, that 
cloud that covers the soul and does not allow it to see the divine light. 

But where there is purification there is illumination; and illumina¬ 
tion is the satisfaction of desire for those who long for the greatest 
things, or The Greatest Thing—or That Which Surpasses All 
Greatness. 

For this reason one must first purify oneself, and then approach 
the Pure, if we are not to undergo what Israel experienced, when it 
was unable to bear the glory shining in the face of Moses, and so 
demanded a veil.... 

For the same Word is both fearful to those who are unworthy on 
account of its nature, yet on account of its loving kindness also ac¬ 
cessible to those who are converted in the way we have described, 
who have driven out the unclean, material spirit from their souls, and 
have swept and adorned their own souls by self-examination... and 
who, besides fleeing from evil, practice virtue and make Christ to 
dwell within them entirely, or at least as much as possible.... [When 
we have done this] and so enlightened ourselves with the light of 
knowledge, then let us speak of the wisdom of God that is hidden in a 
mystery and enlighten others. Meanwhile, let us purify ourselves and 
be initiated into the Word, so that we may do as much good to 
ourselves as possible, forming ourselves in God’s image and receiv¬ 
ing the Word when he comes—not only receiving him, in fact, but 
holding onto him and revealing him to others. (39.8—io) 18 

As he completes the catechesis of the baptismal candidates and prepares a 
summation of Christian doctrine for wider publication, Gregory characterizes 
purification as a process, or sequence, of moral and spiritual growth toward 
God: by keeping the commandments out of the fear of God, as Solomon says, 
one is purified and becomes illuminated with the divine light. Purification thus 
consists in moral reform according to the commandments of Scripture. As he 
puts it in a famous passage in Oration 20: “Approach [God] by the way you live, 
for what is pure can only be acquired through purification. Do you want to 
become a theologian someday, to be worthy of the Divinity? Keep the com¬ 
mandments. Make your way forward through observing the precepts, for 
Christian practice (7tpd£,i(;) is the stepping-stone to contemplation (Becopia)” 


18. Trans, adapt. Daley. 
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(20.12). Purification is the change of one’s whole conduct of life, one’s praxis, 
which is the necessary basis and context for the deep knowledge of God that 
Gregory calls “contemplation.” 

Purification thus represents the first part of a two-part process of change 
that leads to illumination. As the word literally suggests, purification is the 
removal of unclean elements—one’s sin and the unclean spirits of the world— 
that pollute one’s life and prevent one from knowing God. In Oration 39 above, 
Gregory describes this twofold movement in terms of Jesus’ story of the un¬ 
clean spirit that returned to its previous owner (39.8-10; Mt 12.43-45; Lk 
11.24-26). In order to know God truly, one must first drive out the unclean, 
worldly spirit from one’s soul—referring especially to the pagan life and ritual 
described in the opening sections of the oration—and adorn the soul instead 
with virtue, by which Christ dwells within. In Oration 20, Gregory illustrates 
this dual process with a spiritual interpretation of the story of Zacchaeus (Lk 
19.1-10). Just as Zacchaeus climbed the sycamore tree in order to see Jesus, we, 
too, must put to death “what is earthly” in us (Col 3.5) and waste “the body of 
our lowliness” (Phil 3.21), so that we may receive Christ and hear him say, 
“Today salvation [has] come to this house” (Lk 19.9). The practical disciplines 
of Christian ascesis help to bring about the purification of both body and soul. 

The specific elements that make up the work of purification are many. In 
the most general sense, Christians are purified through mindfulness of God 
(pspvfjcfiai 0sob) in constant meditation, prayer, witness, and praise (27.4), 19 
and through “a contrite heart and the sacrifice of praise” (16.2). 20 Like most 
pastoral theologians of his time, Gregory also recommends a fuller range of 
practices to aid purification, acts of piety and spiritual training, or ascesis, drawn 
from biblical and philosophical sources, which were becoming relatively 
standardized through the influence of Origen and the emerging monastic 
movement. Once the foreign elements of pagan religion have been renounced, 
Gregory writes, one must “polish to beauty the theologian within, like a stat¬ 
ue.” 21 One must chip away the impurities of sin through practices like hospi¬ 
tality, brotherly love, conjugal affection, chastity, feeding the poor, singing 
psalms, nightlong vigils, penitence, fasting, prayer, meditation on death, and 
mastery of the passions (27.7). Likewise, as he exhorts the baptismal candidates 


19. Quoting Ps 1.2; Jo 1.8; Pss 55(54).17(18); 34(33).1(2); and Dt 6.7. See also Or. 39.11: remembrance of 
God is the chief point of the festival; in heaven the worthy sing hymns and praises to God. 

20. See Pss 50.23; 51.19. 

21. Gregory borrows the image from Plotinus, Enn. 1.6.5-9, which refers to Plato, Phaedr. nid. In 
addition to ascetical practices, Plotinus discusses the pagan mysteries, from which Gregory clearly wants to 
distance himself. See Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, pp. 87-88 and n48. 
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to purify themselves in preparation for baptism, Gregory recommends the 
practices of “vigils, fasts, sleeping on the ground, prayers, tears, and almsgiving 
to those in need,” with special emphasis on generosity and care for the poor 
(40.31). 22 

Gregory typically refers to this kind of disciplined Christian practice with 
the traditional term “philosophy.” 23 Speaking of his time with Basil in Athens, 
he writes that “philosophy was our chief aim,” as they withdrew themselves 
from the world and practiced a life of godly love, Christian virtue, and escha¬ 
tological hope (43.19-20). 24 After leaving Athens and returning to Cappadocia, 
he relates that he “resolved to practice philosophy, and to seek the higher life” 
(7.9), which involved submitting his renowned rhetorical skills to the service of 
God (DVS 270). As he continues in the De vita sua, Gregory describes Chris¬ 
tian philosophy as not merely to seem, but actually to be, a friend of God (DVS 
321-324), to live out the Gospel in the fullest possible sense. For Gregory, as for 
many in the Hellenistic period, philosophy was not an exclusively mental 
exercise, as it is sometimes imagined in modern times. Drawing on Plato and 
Aristotle, Hellenistic writers of various sorts came to regard philosophy as 
concerning one’s entire way of life, and especially what we could call inten¬ 
tional philosophical or religious practice. As Anne-Marie Malingrey has shown, 
both Jewish and Christian writers took up the language of philosophy to ex¬ 
press their own belief systems and ways of life in the Hellenistic environment. 
Gregory then inherited this practice from Clement and Origen, and probably 
also Eusebius of Caesarea, in conjunction with his study of Scripture and the 
ancient Greeks. 25 Gregory’s Orations 4-5, for example, indicate that he was 
acquainted with most of the Greek philosophers from the pre-Socratics to the 
Neoplatonists in some form, probably learning much through lectures and 
handbooks while studying a fair amount of Plato and Aristotle directly. Yet for 
all his knowledge of Greek philosophy, Gregory is concerned above all with 
setting the pagan and Christian philosophies in contrast with one another. 


22. See also Ors. 6.6; 11.4-5; 14.37 on acts °f mercy toward the poor; 40.39-40 on the purification of each 
of the parts and functions of the body; 43.9; 44.9; DVS 1218-1224, where care for the poor and hospitality to 
strangers are listed first. 

23. On Gregory’s adaptation of Hellenistic and Christian ideas of philosophy, see Malingrey, “Philoso- 
phia,” pp. 237-262; Pinault, Le Platonisme; Asmus, “Gregorius von Nazianz”; Pelikan, Christianity and Classical 
Culture; Elm, “Orthodoxy and the Philosophical Life”; Gautier, La retraite, pt. 1; and Daley, Gregory ofNazianzus, 
pp. 34-41. 

24. See also DVS 261. 

25. The Alexandrian tradition of Clement and Origen played a formative role in introducing Gregory to 
the possibilities of Christian Platonism. See Pinault, Le Platonisme; Moreschini, “Nuove Consideration,” pp. 
214-218. On Origen’s critical use of Plato, see the fine study by Mark Edwards, Origen Against Plato. 
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Pagan philosophy, he says, “plays with shadows of the truth under the cloak 
and guise of philosophy,” whereas Christian philosophy, “although it may in 
all appearances be lowly, is inwardly sublime and leads to God” (25.4). After 
severely criticizing the various Hellenistic schools, he concludes that it is the 
Christian, who serves the well-being of all, who is really “the lover of wisdom, 
as opposed to those who lack it” (25.6-7). 

While Gregory occasionally speaks of philosophy as involving both prac¬ 
tical and speculative dimensions, or practice and contemplation (e.g., 4.113), he 
mainly focuses on the practical discipline of conducting one’s life in light of 
one’s highest values. Gregory’s philosophy is constantly defined by a Christian 
understanding of God and created existence, as we saw above in his reference 
to “philosophizing about God” (27.3); nevertheless, it typically has to do with 
the practices of self-mastery required to be united with God, and the practical 
way of life that the knowledge of God inspires. 26 His most comprehensive 
portrait of the Christian philosopher comes in Orations 25-26, which he de¬ 
livered before and after the infamous Maximus affair. In the first oration, just 
as Maximus was preparing to leave Constantinople and return to Alexandria, 
Gregory portrays the Egyptian theologian as a Christian philosopher par ex¬ 
cellence. No doubt with some hope of garnering support from the Alexandri¬ 
ans, Gregory lavishes praise on Maximus for his mastery of all practical and 
theoretical virtue: his Cynic dress; his poverty; his frank speech (7iappr|aia); 
his defense of the good; his care for the moral development of others (25.2, 7); 
his rejection of luxury, wealth, and power; his mastery of the passions; his 
detachment from matter; and his adherence to the world that abides (25.4). As 
a qualified Christian philosopher, Maximus also champions the truth by de¬ 
fending the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity (25.3) and practicing the mixed life 
of private solitude and public service (25.4-6). Finally, Gregory makes special 
reference to Maximus’ suffering and exile on behalf of the Trinitarian faith and 
commissions him with a summary of his Trinitarian doctrine (25.13-19). 

After Maximus turned on him by attempting to seize the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople, 27 Gregory then gives an even clearer portrait of the philosopher 
in Oration 26. The Christian philosopher, he says, can be of any social 
class (26.10) and makes his or her life one of virtue by practicing self-control, 
frank speech, almsgiving, vigils, fasting, simplicity, endurance, prayer, and 
nonviolence, all with the knowledge that Christ suffered worse for the salvation 
of the world (26.11-12). In the face of temptation such a person thus becomes a 


26. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, p. 37. 

27. On Maximus’ bogus philosophy (from the clarity of hindsight), see also DVS 758 and 1030. 
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rock worthy of the Rock that Christians worship, increasing in stature through 
afflictions and winning glory through adversity (26.9-10). In sum, 

there is nothing more impregnable, nothing more unassailable than 
philosophy! Everything else collapses before the philosopher does. He 
is a wild ass in the desert, as Job says, unfettered and free (see Job 
39.5-12).... Let me put it in a nutshell: two things are beyond our 
control, God and an angel—and in third place is the philosopher. He 
is immaterial in matter, uncircumscribed while in a body, heavenly 
on earth, impassible in the midst of passions, beaten in all things 
except his thoughts (cppovripa), conqueror over those who think they 
have overpowered him, simply by being conquered. (26.13) 28 

While Gregory’s ideal of the philosophical life may seem austere, we must 
guard against a simplistic interpretation of these passages. Gregory’s own 
ascetical practice was in fact moderate compared to Macrina’s and Basil’s more 
aggressive experiments, the extreme component of the contemporary Cappa¬ 
docian monks, or the monks of the Egyptian desert. 29 While he extols virginity, 
for example, he also highly lauds the goodness of conjugal affection (Carm. 
1.2.1.189-526), and he emphasizes the value of spiritual over physical chastity 
(37.9-11, 17). In terms that reflect the traditional philosophical otium of the 
Greco-Roman aristocracy as well as the spirituality of Origen, Gregory cham¬ 
pions above all the practice of biblical study and meditation. 30 His negotiation 
of the competing demands of contemplative solitude and ecclesiastical en¬ 
gagement has traditionally been interpreted as an unhappy and irresolvable 
tension that loomed over his life, dooming him to flounder among his con¬ 
temporaries and to pale in the light of Basil’s heroic churchmanship and 
Gregory of Nyssa’s metaphysical genius. 31 However, Gregory plainly tells us 
that he consciously—and we may add rather successfully—chose a “middle 
way” between contemplative retreat and service to the Church and society, 32 
arguing that the combination of a well-developed inner life and dedicated 


28. Trans, adapt. Daley. Among the over 400 instances of (piA,oao<pia and its cognates, see also Ors. z.y, 
103; 7.1, 15; 10.1; 27.7; 37.14; 43.2; 44.9; Ep. 119. 

29. Bouyer, Spirituality, p. 342. 

30. McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 28, 72, 87-99, 1 49> 1 7 2 < 2 °5> 335—336. See also Daley, Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, p. 40. 

31. The classic study is Otis’ “The Throne and the Mountain.” See also Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation. 

32. See, e.g., Ors. 14.4; 12.4; DVS 300-311. On Gregory's combination of monastic retreat and priestly 
service, see Gautier, La retraite. See also Elm’s convincing analysis of Gregory’s public leadership in the 
traditional terms of Hellenistic political rhetoric: “Inventing the ‘Father of the Church,’ ” as well as chap. 5 in 
this book. 
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service to others is the life most fitting to the Christian Gospel and the ideal 
form of life for bishops. Gregory’s moderate, scholarly asceticism made him 
the chief pioneer of the urban form of Byzantine monasticism and thus equal 
in influence to Basil. In this regard (among others), we may note that Gregory 
showed himself to be a more faithful disciple of Origen than either of his 
Cappadocian contemporaries. 33 

It has long been recognized that the language, and to some extent the 
religious spirit, of Gregory’s doctrine of purification evokes a long-standing 
philosophical tradition stemming from Plato. 34 Gregory’s oft-repeated princi¬ 
ple that one must purify oneself in order to reach God, who is pure, 35 distinctly 
echoes the first half of Plato’s Phaedo , 36 Socrates’ doctrine of purification in 
this work became widely influential in later Hellenistic traditions, and the 
Neoplatonist Plotinus, whom Gregory probably also read, popularized a 
modified Platonic doctrine of purification. 37 Scholars have often been to quick 
to assume that such parallels indicate a predominance of Platonic doctrine over 
biblical Christianity in Gregory’s work, based on certain modern theories about 
the purity and incommensurability of the two. While Plato and Plotinus cer¬ 
tainly teach that the pure God (or the One) is known only by the pure knower, 
similar ideas also appear in the Bible. To name just two examples in the New 
Testament, the First Letter of John states that when Christ is revealed believers 
will be like him and “see him as he is. And all who have this hope in him purify 
themselves, just as he is pure” (i Jn 3.2-3). 38 More famously, in the Sermon on 
the Mount in the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus declares, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5.8). Gregory indicates the biblical sense of 
purification in many passages. In an early episcopal oration, for example, he 
writes, 

Let us free ourselves [the NT text reads “Let us purify ourselves 

(KaGapLacopsv)”] “from every defilement of body and spirit” (2 Cor 

7.1). Let us wash and become clean (Koc 0 apoi) (Is 1.16). Let us present 


33. See Moreschini, Filosojia e letteratura, pp. 111-112. 

34. On Gregory's use of Platonist tradition, see esp. Draseke, “Neuplatonisches”; Gottwald, De Gregorio 
Nazianzeno Platonico; Pinault, Le Platonisme; Moreschini, “11 Platonismo Cristiano”; Filosojia e letteratura, pp. 
22-60; and Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire. For the broader range of classical and Hellenistic philosophy, see Pinault, 
Le Platonisme; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness. 

35. See Ors. 2.39, 71; 17.12; 18.3; 20.4, 12; 27.3; 30.20; 39.9. 

36. E.g., Phaed. 67b: “It is forbidden for one who is not pure to touch what is pure”; 69c: “The true moral 
ideal, whether self-control or integrity or courage, is really a kind of purgation from all these emotions, and 
wisdom itself is a sort of purification.” 

37. For example, Enn. 1.2.7: “all virtue is purification.” 

38. Or “when God is revealed” (edv (pavepcoGfj). 
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our very “bodies” and souls “as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God, which is [our] spiritual worship” and petition (Rom 12.1). 

For nothing is so precious to the One who is pure (6 KaBapoq) than 
purity and purification (KaGapoTriq Kai mBapan;). (11.4) 

Indeed, the language of purification and cleanliness has considerable currency 
in both the Septuagint and the New Testament. 39 

Several scholars have made detailed comparisons of Gregory’s doctrine of 
purification with those of Plato and Plotinus—though without considering the 
biblical material—and several views have been advanced. 40 Yet, in order to 
interpret Gregory’s work, we must attend closely to the immediate context and 
purpose of his doctrine, rather than merely collect verbal echoes from a variety 
of sources. To this end we can turn again to the Epiphany orations of January 
381. As Claudio Moreschini has observed, in these stylistically beautiful and 
doctrinally rich sermons Gregory provides a rhetorical and artistic logos to 
communicate the Christian revelation to a culture that he believes is still 
largely pagan. 41 Thus each of the three sermons opens with a discussion of the 
wickedness of pagan rituals and behavior, and an admonition that his hearers 
renounce (or reaffirm their renunciation of) them and embrace instead the 
Christian life (38.4-5; 39.1-7; 40.3-4). 42 Significantly, the contrast is most 
pronounced exactly where Gregory gives his clearest statement of purification 
(39-8— : °, quoted above). Moreover, his insistent and rather lengthy exhortation 
that people not delay seeking baptism, as they often did (40.11-40), further 
indicates that he views Constantinopolitan society as a culture which, although 
it may seem Christian in appearance, is still in many ways unconverted. 43 And 
so he describes Christ’s baptism in just these terms in the opening of On the 
Holy Lights: 

Again my Jesus, and again a mystery: not deceitful or disorderly, nor 
belonging to Greek error or drunkenness—for so I call their solem- 


39. Chiefly in the terms KaGapi^eiv/KaGapoc; and dyvi^siv/ayvoc; (negatively, aKaGapaia/dKaGapioi;) 
and, more frequently, in the related terms for holiness, dyia^siv/ayioi;. In the LXX, the idea is initially rooted 
in the concern for ritual purity and impurity, as codified in the Mosaic covenant, after which it is conceived in 
broader moral and spiritual terms. See, e.g., Gn 7.2, 8; Lv 7.19-21; n-15; Nm 18-19; Dt 12.15, 22 > 1 A~ 1 % P ss 
24[23].4; 5i[5o]; 73(72].1; Job 16.17; 33 - 3 » I s 6.5; 35.8; and Ez 39.24. The latter sense predominates in the NT. See, 
e.g., Mt 23.26: “Blind Pharisee! First purify the inside of the cup, so that the outside may be pure also”; Hb 9.14: 
“the blood of Christ... purifies our consciences from dead works, so that we may worship the living God”; Acts 
15.9; 2 Cor 7.1; and 2 Tim 2.21. 

40. Most recently, Pinault, Plagnieux, Moreschini, Norris, and Sykes. 

41. Moreschini, SC 358, pp. 22-23. 

42. Gregory inveighs against the evils of pagan religion at great length in Ors. 4-5. 

43. Moreschini, SC 358, p. 33. In this connection see also Gregory's discussion of penitence in Or. 39.17-19. 
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nities, and so I think will every person of sound sense—but a mystery 
lofty and divine, and allied to the Glory above. For the Holy Day of 
Lights, to which we have come and which we are celebrating today, 
has as its origin the baptism of my Christ, the true Light that en¬ 
lightens every person who comes into the world (Jn 1.9); and it effects 
my purification and assists that light that we received from him in the 
beginning from above, but which we darkened and confused by sin. 
( 39 - 1 ) 

Gregory emphasizes that the basic purpose of the Christian mystery is the con¬ 
version of fallen humanity, which, he believes, is represented in a particularly 
egregious way by the lingering pagan worship and moral vices of late-fourth- 
century Constantinople. We may recall that Gregory witnessed with horror the 
banishment of Christian intellectuals from centers of learning and the resto¬ 
ration of the pagan cults by his former schoolmate Julian. Moreover, as Julian 
himself exemplified, Neoplatonist philosophers regularly participated in the 
cultic sacrifices to the pagan gods. 44 In telling his hearers to purify themselves, 
then, Gregory is first of all exhorting them to turn from the sin and darkness 
that are typified in pagan culture, and to be converted to the divine life that is 
being offered in Jesus Christ. In the first Theological Oration Gregory strongly 
argues that pagan worship of the passions and fabricated gods is inimical to 
Christian teaching and a perspective entirely foreign (akkoipioq) to the subject 
of Christian theology (27.6-7). 

In light of this larger intention of conversion, we may note, additionally, 
that as a highly educated Greek Gregory is well aware that Platonic katharsis, in 
conjunction with certain Stoic and Cynic ideals, is still part of the common 
spiritual currency of the Constantinopolitan elite. Plagnieux observes that, in 
their mystical resonance even more than their vocabulary, these themes evoke 
the philosophy of an entire epoch, in which the philosopher communicates a 
spiritual life and a religious philosophy. 45 Whereas the crowd wanted mystery 
religions, the pagan elite used philosophy to achieve contemplation and divi- 
nization through a liberating ascesis. Although they are not his only audience, 
Gregory certainly means to convert his aristocratic peers, whose crucial impor¬ 
tance in supporting the Church in the capital is not lost on him. In his doctrine 
of purification, as in so much of his work, Gregory brings a fundamentally 
biblical idea into contact with Hellenic traditions in order to communicate the 


44. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 6-7. 

45. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, pp. 90-92. For a similar approach, see also the work of Hadot. 
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Christian Gospel, both to convert his contemporaries and to inspire Christians 
toward growth in holiness, thereby crafting, as John McGuckin has argued, a 
Christian Hellenism for missionary purposes . 46 

Henri Pinault and Moreschini have pointed out that in most respects 
Gregory’s use of Plato follows the precedent of the Alexandrian Christian 
tradition of Clement and Origen . 47 Even though he was directly acquainted 
with Plato, Gregory is led by the Alexandrians, above all Origen, in the adap¬ 
tation of certain Platonist themes for his Christian program. Like Clement and 
Origen, he seeks to preserve and transform the best of Greek culture for 
Christian purposes, only with an even more focused intent. Louis Bouyer 
summarizes the phenomenon well, speaking of all three Cappadocians: 

On the one hand, they are stricter than any of their predecessors 
among hellenizing Christians in their fidelity to the Word of God— 
hence their clear-eyed criticism of the Greek conceptions which 
cannot be assimilated by Christianity. On the other hand, it was a 
humanism truly lived, not detached ideas only, which they brought 
back from Greece to incorporate into their so essentially Christian 
spirituality . 48 

Throughout his life Gregory aimed to enlist Greek rhetoric (which involved 
philosophical concerns) into the service of Christ. To certain modern sensi¬ 
bilities it may seem contradictory, even a pollution of the faith, that Gregory 
could devote himself so fervently to the Gospel while at the same time bringing 
it into close contact with classical Greek letters. But this judgment says more 
about modern developments in Western philosophy, systematic theology, and 
ecclesiology than it does about the nature of early Christianity. As Lewis Ayres 
observes, one of the greatest obstacles to understanding pro-Nicene theology is 
the pervasive and subtle modern strategy of making questionable assumptions 
about the nature of philosophy and the proper use of Scripture. Accordingly, a 
pristine “biblical” Christianity is seen as being threatened by self-establishing 
and self-enclosed philosophical systems, which are liable to corrupt or over¬ 
whelm it . 49 Thus it seems implausible in this modern view that Gregory could 
use elements of philosophical traditions in a selective and adaptive way— 
again, primarily for the purpose of Christian persuasion and conversion— 


46. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 75. 

47. Pinault, Le Platonisme; Moreschini, “Nuove Considerazione.” 

48. Bouyer, Spirituality, p. 338. 

49. Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 390-392. 
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without automatically compromising the apostolic character of his doctrine. 
However, as several fine scholars have shown, this is exactly what Gregory is 
doing. 50 

A particular point on which Gregory’s use of Platonic tradition has been 
questioned is the place of the human body in the process of purification. In 
certain passages he appears to hold a caricatured Platonist view that purification 
entails the soul’s escape from the body, with the result that the body is deni¬ 
grated and does not retain any place in renewed Christian existence. One text 
that is often cited in this regard comes from his funeral oration for his brother: 51 

I believe the words of the wise, that every fair and God-beloved soul, 
when it is set free from the bonds of the body, departs from here and 
at once enjoys a sense and a perception of the blessings that await it, 
to the extent that what darkened it has been purged away, or laid 
aside (I don’t know how else to put it); and it feels a wonderful 
pleasure and exultation and goes rejoicing to meet its Lord, having 
escaped, as it were, from the grievous poison of life here and shaken 
off the fetters that bound it and held down the wings of the mind; and 
so it enters into the enjoyment of the bliss that is laid up for it, of 
which even now it has some conception. (7.21) 

On the face of it, Gregory seems to be unquestioningly accepting a Platonist 
view of purification (“the words of the wise” refers to Plotinus) 52 and defining 
purification literally as the soul’s escape from the body, which imprisons and 
darkens it. Yet here again there is more than meets the eye in Gregory’s 
rhetorical situation and doctrinal agenda. Gregory’s brother, Caesarius, served 
as physician to the imperial court and later as treasurer in Bythinia, and we can 
assume that there would have been high-ranking officials in the congregation 
for whom traditional Greek consolation philosophy would have some meaning 
at a time such as this. Moreover, in a funeral oration Gregory has the dual 
pastoral task of focusing on the heavenly life of the deceased, for the comfort of 
the survivors, while also taking seriously the death that has occurred and the 


50. Especially Pinault and Plagnieux; see also Gregg, Consolation Philosophy, pp. 197-198. Yet cf. Mor- 
eschini’s judgment that Gregory reinterprets Christian doctrine within the parameters of Platonic philosophy, 
rather than utilizing the latter for the former. “11 Platonismo Cristiano”; “Lumiere et Purification” and “Le 
Platonisme Chretien” (SC 358, pp. 62-81), esp. pp. 70-71. Likewise, Elm argues that Gregory essentially aims to 
convert pagans and heretics to a correct, Platonic cosmology, into which Scripture is adapted as part of an ongoing 
debate between rival Middle and Neoplatonist schemes. “Inscriptions and Conversions,” pp. 3-4,15-16, 20-24. 

51. See, e.g., Pinault, Le Platonisme, pp. 121-125; Moreschini, SC 358, p. 67, on 7.17, earlier in the same 
oration. 

52. Enn. 1.2; 1.6.9; 6.9.9 an d passim. 
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general human mortality that death evokes, in order to support his hearers’ 
grief. Socrates’ teaching on purification and the soul’s liberation from the 
bonds of the body is perhaps the most famous example of such consolation 
literature, 53 and it serves both of these ends well, as can be seen in its frequent 
use by all three Cappadocians. 54 Moreover, the use of this material by Gregory 
and other Christian preachers should come as no surprise in light of similar 
ideas found in Scripture, such as Paul’s statement, “My desire is to depart and 
be with Christ, for that is far better; but to remain in the flesh is more necessary 
for you” (Phil i.2313-24), which Basil and Gregory both cite in connection with 
the Platonic material. 55 

Again reflecting artificial modern divisions—and in this case a wild 
oversimplification—it has become something of a commonplace to contrast 
pro-body biblical doctrine with anti-body Greek philosophy. However, Gre¬ 
gory’s own view of the body and its relation to the soul is rather more complex 
than this simple contrast allows. On the most basic level, Gregory, like most 
early Christians, regards the soul as being closer to God than the body is. This 
is not because the body is inherently evil or the soul naturally good, but it 
reflects what most premoderns take to be self-evident: that it is the soul that 
gives meaning and ultimate value to things, makes choices, and has faith, 
hope, and the love of God. In this sense the soul is practically synonymous with 
the willing self or the human subject, whereas the body is a secondary part of 
that subject and can even appear to be an object. It seems more natural to say 
that I “have” a body, while I “am” my soul, even though it is equally true that 
human beings are necessarily composed of both. Thus Gregory regards the 
human image of God, properly speaking, to be the soul, without implying that 
souls can exist without bodies or that bodies are evil. 

The soul’s superiority over the body is for Gregory the result of God’s work 
of creation. God first created the intellectual world of angels, which is naturally 
more akin to God. He then created a second, material world of earth and sky, 
which is naturally less similar to God, though also good. Finally, he took a body 
from the material creation and gave it his own breath, or spirit (namely an 


53. Gregg, Consolation Philosophy, p. 9. 

54. In addition to similar themes that continue to recur in Christian funeral homilies. According to 
Basil’s To Young Men, Plato and Paul agree that “the body is serviceable only for the pursuit of virtue” (Adolesc. 
12). Gregory encourages Philagrios to “live for the life to come, making this life a preparation for death, since, as 
Plato said, the soul is to be released from the body, or the Prison,” echoing Phaed. 64a (Ep. 31.4). See also Gregg, 
Consolation Philosophy, pp. 126, 198-199. 

55. Basil refers to the Philippians passage in Ep. 29, as well as in Ep. 76. Gregory combines it with the 
preparation theme from Phaed. 64a. See also Gregg, Consolation Philosophy, p. 199^. 
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intelligent soul and the image of God), making human beings to be, as it were, 
a mixture of opposites: 

another kind of angel, a mingled worshipper, a spectator of the visible 
creation and an initiate into the intelligible, king of the things on 
earth yet ruled from above, earthly and heavenly, subject to time yet 
deathless, visible and knowable, poised halfway between greatness 
and lowliness. (38.11) 56 

Each order of creation, Gregory notes, is good and glorifies God in its own way. 
And so human agency, virtue, and freedom belong to the soul in a way that 
transcends our bodily dimension per se (26.13), making the soul more valuable 
than the body. 

This view is reinforced in several ways by Gregory’s understanding of 
Scripture and human experience. As a matter of discomforting empirical truth, 
the body shows itself to be less directly controllable than one’s intellectual or 
spiritual existence. 57 In many cases one’s body is experienced as an obstacle to 
the fulfillment of one’s will, and so must be guided and governed accordingly. 
While progress in virtue is possible in the face of physical ailments—and can 
even be helped by them, Gregory is wont to note ( Carm. 2.1.14)—the body does 
not automatically respond to progress in virtue in the same way, even if it does 
to a certain extent. The most obvious example of this is physical illness, which 
often comes irrespective of one’s moral condition. “For it is clear to me,” 
Gregory writes on his oration On the Love of the Poor, “that bodily sickness is 
involuntary, but [the sickness of the soul] is the result of our deliberate choice” 
(14.18). 58 In similar ways, bodily existence can be seen as oppressive, at times 
even more trouble than it is worth. In his autobiographical poems Gregory 
frequently laments the vicissitudes of corporeal existence. 59 It is in just such a 
context—the wretched plight of the poor, the homeless, and the lepers of 


56. Trans. Daley. See also Ors. 2.17; 7.23; Richard, Cosmologie et theologie. This passage is a good illustration 
of how Gregory’s rhetorical sensibilities interweave with his theological doctrine. In construing mind and body as 
“opposites,” he is playing on the traditional form of antithesis for argumentative effect; he is not suggesting that 
they are ontological, cosmological, or moral opposites, as in a caricatured Gnostic or Manichean view. See the 
similar statement by Athanasius that Christ's body is “foreign in essence” to the Word, which is in it ( Ep. Epict. 8). 

57. Assuming the grace of Christ to redeem the soul from sin. 

58. Trans. Vinson. 

59. See, e.g., Carm. 2.1.28, lamenting existence in the flesh and esp. the pain of old age; 2.1.29, on 
the afflictions of illness (with figurative reference to his rejection at Constantinople); 2.1.50 Against the Burden of 
Sickness. Yet, in Gregory's eyes, these difficulties pale in comparison with the evils of envy and strife that he has 
experienced at the hands of wicked bishops. See DVS; 2.1.13 On the Bishops; 2.1.14 On Himself and Against the 
Envious; 2.1.40 Against the Envious. Encompassing a whole range of evils is 2.1.45 Threnody Over the Sufferings of 
His Soul. 
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Caesarea—that Gregory makes some of his most disparaging remarks about 
the body (14.6-8). 60 He intimates that the body’s mortal and corruptible con¬ 
dition, with which we are familiar, is the result of the fall: the “coarser flesh” 
represented by the coverings of skin that God gave Adam and Eve (38.12; Gen 
3.21). Likewise, the risen Christ no longer exists in corruptible “flesh” as we 
know it; 61 in a mysterious way known only to God, he now possesses “a body of 
more divine form” (BeosiSecjispov atbpa), visible and tangible to the disciples 
when he appeared to them as “God without our thick corporeality” ( 0 eo<; e^co 
7ia/f)TriTO(;, 40.45). In fact Gregory explicitly insists that it is not a Christian 
ideal to “put off the body” (41.5) and that the risen Christ continues to possess a 
body, against the view that he no longer does, as Origen was (wrongly) accused 
of teaching. Yet, in a manner similar to Irenaeus’ and Origen’s accounts of 
creation, Gregory reads the resulting corruption of our physicality back into the 
narrative of God’s original design: God created us with spirit and flesh so that 
our pride over our spiritual greatness might be checked through the suffering 
that we would endure in the flesh. In light of what was to happen in the fall, 
God’s mercy is shown from the beginning, in creating us as mixed creatures 
whose very constitution provides for our training and divinization (38.11). 62 

In order to progress toward God, the soul therefore needs the body and 
makes special use of it. As the recipients of Christ’s grace and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, Christians live according to the Spirit together with their bodies 
(41.18); far from being expendable or something to be discarded, the body is to 
be appreciated as the soul’s coworker (14.7) and its kindred (7.21), even in its 
most recalcitrant and frustrating moments. As an illustration of this balanced 
view, Gregory criticizes Novatian for uncharitably condemning the physical sin 
of fornication more harshly than the spiritual sin of covetousness—“as if he 
himself were not flesh and body!” (39.19). Yet because of its fallen condition, 
the body also exercises a sort of tyranny over us (45.30). Gregory regularly 
characterizes Greek religion as being “bodily” (41.1), focused on the passions 
and worshipping gods that represent the worst of our bodily disorder (27.6). 
Hence, in order for one to partake of God’s new life in Christ, the body must be 
“risen above” (42.12), “conquered” (43.2), or disciplined in its various organs 
and sensory functions (44.6). In a climactic conclusion to the Epiphany series, 
Gregory exhorts, “Let us cleanse every member, brothers and sisters, let us 


60. See also Ors. 7.17; 12.3; 40.36. 

61. See also Or. 18.4. 

62. See also Or. 40.7: “To sin is human and belongs to the compound on earth, for composition is the 
beginning of separation.” 
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purify every sense. Let nothing in us be imperfect or of our first birth. Let us 
leave nothing unilluminated.” He then provides a dense litany of spiritual 
exegesis enjoining the purification of the five senses and the bodily organs, 
from the head to the loins, so that all of our earthly members may be offered to 
God (Col 3.5) and all of our physical desires may become spiritual (40.38-40). 

Rather than involving the separation of the soul from the body, then, 
purification occurs both “in soul and in body” (27.3). Immediately after his 
account of creation and the fall in Oration 38, Gregory argues that in order to 
save us Christ took on both flesh and an intelligent soul, in order to purify 
them both (38.13). 63 Moreover, it is the soul that needs purifying most of all, 
both on account of its natural superiority (37.22) 64 and also because sin began 
and most properly resides in the soul, giving it an even greater need of healing 
( Ep . 101.52). Thus it is significant that in Oration 39 (quoted above), although 
Gregory speaks initially of purifying the flesh, he goes on to describe the 
process in terms of the exorcism of unclean spirits from the soul, which will 
enable Christ to dwell within (39.8-10). The body is therefore very much a 
part of redeemed human existence, as is evident in Gregory’s discussion of the 
resurrection of the dead. In the passage quoted above from his funeral oration 
for Caesarius, he beautifully completes the picture: 

Then, a little later, [the soul] receives its kindred flesh, which once 
shared in its pursuits of things above, from the earth which both gave 
and had been entrusted with it, and which is in some way known to 
God, who knit them together and dissolved them, entering with [the 
flesh] upon the inheritance of the glory in that place. And since, 
through their close union, [the soul] shared in the hardships of the 
flesh, so too it bestows upon it a portion of its joys, gathering it up 
entirely into itself, and becoming one with it in spirit and in mind 
and in God, the mortal and mutable being swallowed up by life. (7.21) 

For both Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa (though less so for Basil), 65 
the resurrection of the dead is the most powerful consolation for grief over the 
loss of a loved one. Through a lifetime of purification, both body and soul come 
to share in God’s glory at the resurrection of the dead. 66 


63. See also Or. 11.4 (above), where Gregory quotes 2 Cor 7.1 on the purification of body and spirit, and 
even adds “soul” to Rom 12.1; see also 40.45; Ep. 101.51. 

64. See also Ors. 2.16-22; 32.12. 

65. In his consolation literature, Basil mentions the resurrection infrequently. Gregg, Consolation Phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 208-209. 

66. Thus Plagnieux argues that Gregory’s doctrine of purification is his surest defense against the charge 
of being a Neoplatonist. Saint Gregoire, pp. 92-101. 
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While purification involves real ascetical effort and concrete practices, 
Gregory is equally concerned to emphasize that the ultimate source of puri¬ 
fication is God. As we just saw, it is Christ who effects the purification of 
Christians (38.13), 67 enlivening all of the virtues that they practice and puri¬ 
fying their bodily senses (45.13-14). God’s gift of new life in Jesus Christ is the 
main subject of the Epiphany series, where Gregory gives so much attention to 
purification: 

This is our feast, which we celebrate today: the coming of God to 
the human race, so that we might make our way to him..., putting 
off the old humanity and putting on the new (Eph 4.22-24). For 
I must experience the beautiful conversion (otVTiaxpo(pf|): just as 
pain came out of happiness, so happiness must return from pain. 
‘Where sin has abounded, grace has abounded all the more’ (Rom 
5.20). If the taste of the fruit condemned us, how much more have 
Christ’s sufferings justified us. (38.4) 68 

The source of the transformation that one undergoes through purification is 
the justifying grace of Jesus Christ. Hence Christ is called Sanctification “be¬ 
cause he is purity, so that what is pure may be filled with his pureness” (30.20), 
and the path of purification is above all to follow Jesus, the Master (19.6). 
Indeed, it is incumbent on us all, Gregory says—and motivating of charity to 
one’s neighbors—to recognize that God is the source of all of our life, and 
especially of our knowledge of him (14.23). 69 God causes the entire process 
of purification, through which we are divinized (38.7). 70 This was the mark 
of Solomon’s wisdom: to acknowledge that his understanding is really God’s 
own understanding working in him (20.5). 

For Gregory, God is exceedingly generous, far more ready to give than we 
are to receive (40.27), 71 and we will never be able to give as much as we have 
received from God (19.8). It is significant that in one of his most important 
treatments of theological method Gregory ties the requirement of purification 
directly to God’s grace. Those who aspire to teach Christian doctrine, he says, 
must wait until they have been trained in Christian praxis and become mature 
in faith; as a reason, he then paraphrases Paul’s question that so strongly 


67. See also Ors. 11.4; 30.6; 39.1; 40.7. 

68. Trans, adapt. Daley. 

69. See also Or. 41.12 on the Spirit’s purifying power, as well as 45.11. 

70. See also Or. 20.4, in which the process of purification is represented in Gregory’s spiritual exegesis 
of the story of Zacchaeus, as well as 21.1. 

71. See also Or. 40.13. 
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influenced Augustine’s doctrine of grace: “For what do you have of your own 
that was not given to you and you did not receive? (i Cor 4.7)” (32.13). In his 
commentary on two biblical texts relating to God’s grace—Jesus’ teaching that 
celibacy can be accepted by “only those to whom it is given” (Mt 10.11) and 
Paul’s statement that God’s mercy “depends not on the person who wills or the 
person who runs, but on God, who shows mercy” (Rom 9.16)—Gregory argues 
that we must neither imagine, like the Gnostics, that some people are naturally 
predisposed to receive salvation and practice virtue and others are not, nor that 
our human successes are due to our own efforts alone. Rather, “it is necessary 
both that we should be our own masters and also that our salvation should be 
of God.” Since the ability to will comes also from God, Paul rightly attributes 
the whole process to God. Thus Gregory understands God’s grace to be fully 
productive of salvation and human virtue, so that Christian purification is both 
the result of human effort and ascetical discipline and at the same time entirely 
the gift of God. The proper awareness of God’s generosity and grace should 
therefore inspire one to be even more diligent about one’s purification, not less 
(40.34). In the passage from On the Holy Lights that we examined above, 
Gregory exhorts his readers to purify themselves because grace has been given 
to them (39.8). Although he does not make the same kind of inquiry into the 
relationship between divine and human agency that so exercised Augustine, 
Gregory—like most theologians of his day—simply proclaims both that puri¬ 
fication involves serious moral effort, and that, in a mysterious way, it is at the 
same time entirely the result of God’s grace in Christ in and beyond that effort 
(38.4). Readers formed in Augustinian theological traditions must be wary of 
suspecting here a Pelagian program of virtue leading to faith simply because 
Gregory does not anticipate later Western conversations. 72 

The grace of purification is seen above all in Christian baptism. The theme 
of baptismal grace runs throughout Oration 40 On Baptism and forms the 
common thread of Gregory’s various attempts to recommend Christian initi¬ 
ation. Baptism is called a gift, he says, because it is given to debtors, in ex¬ 
change for nothing (40.4). 73 Yet at the same time, he admonishes his hearers 
to work hard (cpiAcmovelv) for their purification, and after baptism to preserve 
the gift they have been given (40.34). For Gregory baptism is the paradigmatic 


72. Pinault argues that Gregory’s emphasis on God's grace very sharply distinguishes his doctrine of 
purification from that of Plotinus. Le Platonisme, p. 147. See also Pelikan’s helpful discussion of the different 
approaches to the doctrine of grace by Eastern and Western theologians, as represented by Maximus Confessor 
and Augustine. Spirit of Eastern Christendom, pp. 182-183. 

73. See also Ors. 40.24: baptism is “the Grace”; 40.26: people should not be picky about which clergy baptize 
them, since grace comes from the Holy Spirit and not human social status or a notable, metropolitan church. 
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enactment and symbol of purification, and all purification is most fundamen¬ 
tally baptismal (8.14). 74 The great contrast between Christian purification and 
pagan religion, with which he begins the Epiphany sermons, refers specifically 
to baptism (39.1-6). 75 At the thought that he might fail to confess the Trinity, 
Gregory responds, “No, I shall not deny you, dear purifying power of baptism!” 
referring to the Trinitarian confession in the baptismal rite (Carm. 1.1.3.47). 76 It 
is in the oration On Baptism, of course, where we find Gregory’s most extensive 
treatment of the effects of the sacrament. Baptism is “a purification of the sins 
of each person” (40.7) and the concrete means by which God’s re-creation of 
humanity is realized. In the following section he further explains baptism’s 
purifying effect in light of the anthropology discussed above: 

Since we are twofold, I mean composed of soul and body, and our 
nature is partly visible and partly invisible, our purification is also 
twofold, “by water and the Spirit” (Jn 3.5). One part is received visibly 
and corporeally; the other agrees with it incorporeally and invisibly; 
the one figurative (tutukoc;), the other real (&A.r|0w6<;), purifying the 
depths. Coming to the aid of our first birth, [baptism] makes us new 
instead of old, like God instead of what we are now, recasting us 
without fire and re-creating us without breaking us up. For, in a 
word, the virtue of baptism is to be understood as a covenant with 
God for a second life and a purer way of life (TioA-ixela). (40.8) 

At once a physical and a spiritual purification, the bodily cleansing of the water 
bath corresponds with and typifies the more real, spiritual cleansing that bap¬ 
tism brings about; and the result is nothing less than renewal, divinization, re¬ 
creation, and a covenant for a second life. Gregory spends much of Oration 40 
exhorting his hearers, regardless of age, occupation, or marital status, to offer 
themselves and/or their children for baptism now rather than later, so that they 
may enjoy its life-changing benefits and also so that they will not be left unclean 
at the day of judgment, should they die unexpectedly (40.17-18). 

Yet for all the moral and eschatological seriousness of his appeal, Gregory 
is equally insistent that the purification of baptism is not limited to the rite 
itself. As we have already seen, he spends considerable effort exhorting people 
to purify themselves in order to prepare for baptism, and to work hard to 


74. See Or. 40.3-4 for the rich variety of traditional motifs with which Gregory defines baptism. On 
Gregory's understanding of baptism, see Moreschini, “11 battesimo”; Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions.” 

75. See also Or. 40.11. Here again Pinault contrasts Gregory’s baptismal purification with Platonic 
katharsis. Le Platonisme, pp. 145-148. 

76. Trans, adapt. Sykes. 
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preserve it afterward (40.31). As the paradigmatic act of Christian purification, 
baptism is the culmination of catechetical preparation and the beginning of a 
lifelong process of transformation and growth toward God. Gregory had the 
bittersweet occasion of commenting on this very dynamic in his funeral oration 
for his sister, Gorgonia, who had postponed her own baptism until her death¬ 
bed. Although her baptism was “the blessing of purification and perfection that 
we have all received,” in another respect her entire life was purification, which 
assured her regeneration by the Spirit in baptism. “In her case almost alone, I 
will venture to say, that mystery was a seal rather than a gift of grace!” (8.20). He 
makes a similar observation about his father, who was wondrously baptized and 
ordained at the same time (18.13). Even though baptism is the definitive act of 
purification—the “regeneration by water and the Spirit, by which we confess 
to God the formation and completion of the Christlilce person” (18.13)—it is 
not so much an instantaneous transformation as the crystallizing event for a 
whole process of purification, and the primary context in which it is to be 
understood; 77 just as purification is not a state of perfection that can be finally 
achieved, but an ongoing process of being purified. 78 Hence, even as he en¬ 
courages people to be baptized, Gregory’s message is the same for every mo¬ 
ment of the Christian life: “always be diligent about your purification” (40.34). 

Throughout Gregory’s writings—in the Theological Orations, the great 
Epiphany series, and scattered other texts—the first element of Christian 
doctrine is to be clear about the purification of the theologian. In order to know 
God at all, one must be profoundly changed. This “first wisdom” Gregory calls 
“a life worthy of praise and kept pure for God—or being purified—for the One 
who is all-pure and all-luminous, who demands of us, as his only sacrifice, 
purification, that is, a contrite heart and the sacrifice of praise (Pss 50.23; 51.29), 
and a new creation in Christ (2 Cor 5.17), and the new person (Eph 4.24), and 
the like, as the Scripture loves to call it” (16.2). Yet for Gregory, the requirement 
of purification determines not only the faith and life of the theologian but also 
the very nature of Christian doctrine. He frequently contrasts the empty bab¬ 
bling of theological words with doctrine that authentically represents and 
promotes this new life. The true theologian proves the trustworthiness of his 
language by his life. Just as the purification symbolized in baptism is an on¬ 
going process, so too Gregory consistently aims to move his hearers toward 
new life in Christ, in a way that reflects both his vocation as a Christian priest 
and his advanced training in Hellenistic philosophical rhetoric. This purpose is 


77. See Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions,” pp. 2, 17-20, 24. 

78. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, pp. 83-84. 
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especially evident in the ascent of Mount Sinai in Oration 28 (28.2-3). The first 
half of the passage (28.2), with its array of more or less purified characters, is a 
pointed exhortation for the hearer to consider his or her moral and spiritual 
condition. The overall rhetorical force of Gregory’s doctrine is indicated as well 
in his allusion to Jesus’ parable of the sower in the preceding, introductory 
section to the oration (28.1). Just as Jesus presents his hearers with different 
types of soil with which to compare their own lives, so Gregory challenges his 
readers with the prospect that not all spiritual conditions are capable of as¬ 
cending to the knowledge of God. 79 

The priority of purification is also represented in the literary structure of 
several of Gregory’s works, and in the telling way in which he characterizes 
these passages. In the second Theological Oration, for example, he marks the 
transition from his discussion of purification (in 27; 28.2; and further in 28) to 
his discussion of the knowledge of God and the Trinity (from 28.3 through 31) 
with the comment: “Now that we have purified the theologian with our doc¬ 
trine” (28.1). 80 Gregory is saying that he has purified the theologian, simply by 
delivering a propaedeutic address in Oration 27 (and 28.2 to come). 81 Again, 
immediately after his major statement of purification in Oration 39 (39.8-10), 
Gregory shifts to a discussion of the Trinity with a similar phrase: “Now that 
we have purified the theater by what has been said” (39.11). 82 The formal 
character of these transitional markers indicates that Gregory does not un¬ 
derstand purification in a strict, linear fashion, as a punctiliar state that one 
must achieve, in chronological order, before practicing theology. Rather, pu¬ 
rification is the necessary condition for knowing God which always obtains, for 
every theologian, as he or she grows in holiness in order to know God more 
fully. It is therefore not surprising that Gregory so strongly opposes the spir¬ 
itual rigorism of the Novatianists (39.18), who err on precisely this point. By 
conceiving of purification and holiness in an overly literal way, they ironically 
miss the more comprehensive and powerful sense of the idea. Just as purifica¬ 
tion occurs before, in, and after the definitive moment of baptism, so Gregory’s 
doctrine possesses a permanent rhetorical—we might even say existential— 
character, constantly drawing the reader forward into the transforming knowl¬ 
edge of God. 


79. Mt 13 and par. See also Or. 2.73, where Gregory employs the parable of the sower against excessive 
haste in the formation of pastors. 

80. 5 E7C8i8r| av8Ka0f|pap£V tw A,oycp xov Geo^oyov. Xoyog here refers both to Gregory’s teaching, in 
terms of content, and to the course of his unfolding argument. 

81. The phrase also occurs at Or. 20.5 to mark the same transition. 

82. For further examples, see Ors. 6.5-6; 39.2; 40.1. 
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Contrary to the popular distinction between rhetorical form and sub¬ 
stantive content, the rhetorical force of Gregory’s doctrine of purification is not 
merely the superficial embellishment of an otherwise distinct theological 
system; it is an essential indication of the epistemic nature of that system. 
Again in the Sinai passage, he writes that his doctrine (koyoq) withdraws from 
the impure and is engraved on both sides of the stone tablets, “because the law 
is partly visible and partly hidden.” Gregory’s doctrine, as with the Gospel itself, 
is not epistemically neutral: it is not susceptible of being perceived in just any 
condition, but it possesses a different epistemic status according to the state of 
the recipient, “the Law of the letter” for the unpurified, and “the Law of the 
Spirit” for the purified. Here Gregory is making use of Origen’s doctrine of the 
dual nature and function of divine revelation in Scripture, which he under¬ 
stands in terms of Paul’s categories of the letter and the spirit in 2 Corinthians 
3. 83 In this scheme, the simpler, clearer level of meaning is available to a wide 
variety of hearers, while the deeper meaning is available only to those who are 
transformed into the likeness of God through holiness of life. 84 By invoking 
this image Gregory indicates that his doctrine is continuous with biblical 
teaching and possesses the same dual character. We should note that this 
depth of meaning does not correspond with intellectual difficulty in the mod¬ 
ern sense. It is characterized by moral-spiritual wisdom, irrespective of one’s 
education, so that on all levels Christianity remains a “simple and uncompli¬ 
cated religion” (36.2). 85 

Gregory concludes his admonition to purification in the oration On the 
Holy Lights (39.8-10) with this rich statement: “For the same doctrine (koyoq) 
is in its own nature terrible to those who are unworthy, but can be received in 
loving kindness by those who are thus prepared” (39.10; emphasis added). By its 
very nature, Christian doctrine adapts itself, as it were, to the recipient’s spir¬ 
itual condition, conveying radically different meanings to different people. Ulti¬ 
mately, this dual function reflects the intrinsically eschatological character of 
Christian teaching, which prefigures the final judgment of Christ. In the final 
sections of the Epiphany series, Gregory both promises and warns that God’s 
judgment will be light to the purified—the kingdom of heaven, or “God seen 
and known”—while it will be darkness, or estrangement from God, for those 


83. 2 Cor 3.6-8; Rom 2.29; 7.6. See also Or. 43.72: “Moses ... legislated the double Law, the outward Law 
of the letter as well as an inward Law of the Spirit.” 

84. Origen’s famous discussion of the threefold sense of Scripture (Princ. 4.2.2) is a further analysis of 
his more basic, twofold scheme. Passages on spiritual exegesis make up roughly half of Basil and Gregory's 
anthology of Origen. 

85. f) djiXri Kal dx£xvo<; euaePeia. 
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who remain impure (40.45). Purification is therefore not merely an extrinsic 
injunction meant to prepare the theologian for the knowledge of God, but it 
represents the internal dynamic of Christian doctrine from beginning to end. 
As we will see in the chapters that follow, the meaning of Gregory’s doctrine of 
the Trinity is at every point tied up with the reader’s involvement in the 
mysteries that it describes. 


Illumination: The Knowledge of the Incomprehensible God 

In Gregory’s work, the second pole of the internal dynamic of Christian doc¬ 
trine is the divine illumination of the theologian. For a paradigmatic treatment 
of illumination we turn again to Gregory’s ascent up Mount Sinai in the 
second Theological Oration (28.2-3). After establishing the requirement of 
purification in the first half of the passage, Gregory turns in the second half, 
and in the remainder of Oration 28, to the knowledge of God per se. On 
account of its importance, the passage bears quoting in full: 

What happened to me, friends and initiates and fellow lovers of the 
truth? I was running to comprehend (Kcrra^apPdveiv) God, and 
so I went up into the mountain and came through the cloud and 
entered away from matter and material things, and as far as I could I 
withdrew within myself. Then when I looked up, I barely saw the 
back parts of God; and in this I was sheltered by the rock, the Word 
that was made flesh for us (Ex 33.22-23; Jn 1.14; 1 Cor 10.4). When 
I looked a little closer I saw, not the first and pure nature (f| 7 tpct)Tr| is 
kou dKf|paio<; (prune;), 86 which is known to itself—to the Trinity, I 
mean—and that part of it (bcrr|) that abides within the first veil and is 
hidden by the cherubim (Ex 26.31-33; 36.35-36); but only that part of 
it (oot|) that is posterior and comes down to us. This is, as far as 
I know, God’s majesty that is manifested among the creatures that he 
has produced and governs—or as holy David calls it, God’s “glory” 

(Ps 8.2). For these are the back parts of God, which he leaves behind 
as tokens of himself, like the shady reflections of the sun in the water, 
which show the sun to our weak eyes because we cannot look at the 
sun itself; for by its unmixed light it defeats our perception. In this 


86. Lit. “undefiled nature.” I take dKf|paio<; to be a form of Kr)paivco (with Wickham), rather than 
Kspcxvvujii (Browne and Swallow). 
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way, then, you shall do theology, even if you are a Moses and “a god 
to Pharaoh” (Ex 7.1), even if you are caught up like Paul “to the third 
heaven” and heard “unspeakable words” (2 Cor 12.2-4), even if you 
are raised above them both and exalted to angelic or archangelic 
status and rank! For even if something is all heavenly—or even above 
heaven, much higher in nature than we are, and nearer to God—it is 
still farther from God and from the complete comprehension 
(KaTd^r|\|A<;) of him, than it rises above our complex and lowly and 
earthward-sinking composition. (28.3) 

Having made the purifying ascent up the mountain, and concentrating as fully 
as possible on God alone, Gregory reports what he sees and describes the 
character of the knowledge of God. This brief but complicated passage is Gre¬ 
gory’s most famous statement of the nature of theological vision, 87 and it in¬ 
troduces several major themes in his doctrine of the Trinity, which we will 
consider in turn. Although it has often been read out of context, it is imperative 
that we take into account the particularities of Gregory’s argument against the 
Eunomians in Oration 28 as well as the wider theological context of his corpus as 
a whole. As we will see, Gregory means to convey two interrelated points concern¬ 
ing the incomprehensibility of God and the way in which Christians know God. 

The most immediate doctrinal context of the above passage (28.3), and of 
the Theological Orations altogether, is Gregory’s debate with the Eunomians. 
A central point of the disagreement is the Eunomians’ claim to know the es¬ 
sence of God precisely and completely. Although our knowledge of actual 
Eunomian theologians and their activities in Constantinople in 380 is minimal, 
Gregory seems to be responding to the doctrine of Eunomius himself, largely 
as a kind of ideal opponent whose views allow him to identify the problems 
in other positions as well. 88 In his Apology, written almost two decades before 
Gregory’s arrival in the capital, 89 Eunomius begins his confession of faith by 
arguing that God, the Father of Jesus Christ, is one, and that God is charac¬ 
terized above all by the fact that he exists apart from any source, either within 
or exterior to himself. Eunomius therefore describes God as “unbegotten es¬ 
sence” (oijoxa dyevvriToi;). 90 The idea that God the Father is unbegotten es¬ 
sence does not in itself upset Gregory so much as the several qualifications that 
accompany it. For Eunomius, the fact of God’s unbegottenness (to dyevvriTov) 


87. Referred to extensively by Plagnieux, McGuckin, and others. 

88. For recent summaries of Eunomian doctrine, see p. 2in6o. 

89. Since 360 or 361. See Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant Works, pp. 8-9. 

90. Apol. 7. 
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must be understood not merely “in name,” as if it were only a human in¬ 
vention, but as literally depicting the reality of God. 91 What is at stake here for 
Eunomius is the reliability of our knowledge of God: in order for our knowl¬ 
edge of God to be true, then the names by which we know God must refer to 
him accurately, as he really is, with the same knowledge that God possesses of 
himself. 92 To this end, he adopts a Christianized version of the essentialist 
view of language found in Platonic and Stoic traditions, according to which the 
names of things are given by God himself and directly reveal the nature of each 
thing. 93 Yet, in this essentialist framework, Eunomius is not simply saying that 
God’s essence is unbegotten, as one among many predicates that can be ac¬ 
curately attributed to God, but that God’s unbegottenness is the primary def¬ 
inition of God’s essence, superior to all others. 94 God’s unbegottenness, he 
argues, cannot be understood as the privation of a quality that God previously 
had (begottenness), since God was never begotten by anything; nor can it be 
applied only to a part of God, or to something separate or different from God, 
since God is without parts, simple, uncompounded, and “one and only” un¬ 
begotten; 95 therefore, God’s essence simply is unbegottenness. 96 This insis¬ 
tence on using accurate language is in Eunomius’ view crucial for Christian 
piety: God deserves to be acknowledged exactly as he is, and to do so is to honor 
God properly. Thus Eunomius believes that he has sufficiently demonstrated 
to theologians like Basil “that the God of all things is one and that he is 
unbegotten and incomparable (dcnjyKpixoc;)-” 97 If we can accept the authen¬ 
ticity of a fragment preserved by Socrates, Eunomius summarizes these views 
in quite a strong statement: 

God does not know (etticxoctou) anything more about his own es¬ 
sence than we do, nor is that essence better known (yiyvcoCTKopEvq) 
to him and less to us. Rather, whatever we know (EiSelqpsv) about it 
is exactly what he knows (ol§ev), and conversely, what he knows is 
what you will find without change in us. 98 


91. Apol. 8. oi) k ovopaxi povov koct’ emvoiav otv0pco7uvr|v,... 8s koct’ ccX,f| 0 £iocv. 

92. See Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, pp. 245-256. 

93. Plato, Crat. 4303-4310; Albinus, Epit. 6; Chrysippus, Frag. 895; Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 
3411167; see also Jean Danielou, “Eunome l’Arien.” Eusebius argued as well for the harmony between Plato's 
Cratylus and Genesis. See Prep. ev. 11.6, 9; and Michel Rene Barnes, Power of God, p. 203ni32. 

94. Apol. 7. 

95 . &ji£pr|<;, &7rX,oi)<;, &<tuv0£to<;, eiq koci povot; ay£vvr|To<;. 

96. Apol. 8. 

97. Apol. 11. 

98. Frag. 2, in Socrates, HE 4-7 (Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant Works, p. 178). This statement is 
corroborated by a similar fragment of Aetius in Epiphanius, Panar. 76.4.2. See also Ayres, Nicaea, p. 1491149. 
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Whether the fragment is authentic or not, Eunomius believes that his knowl¬ 
edge of God’s essence as unbegottenness is both absolutely accurate and lo¬ 
gically comprehensive. 

While Gregory is in agreement with several of the minor points of Eu¬ 
nomius’ argument—for example, that God the Father has no source, that God 
deserves the highest regard in all human speech and understanding, and that 
God is indivisible, simple, and uncompounded—he nevertheless draws radi¬ 
cally different conclusions from them." In his view, Eunomius’ real error is 
that he selectively, and with no apparent justification, elevates unbegottenness 
above all other attributes, to the point of making it the very definition of God’s 
essence and the one quality that encompasses all others and exactly expresses 
the entirety of what God is, with no remainder. 100 As a result, Eunomius in 
effect claims to know God’s essence completely. 

Gregory stages his ascent up Mount Sinai specifically to test the Eunomian 
claim to know the essence of God completely. The passage begins with Gre¬ 
gory ascending the mountain in earnest hope of meeting with God (28.2), and 
in the next section he makes his purpose clear: “I was running to comprehend 
(Kaxa^apPdvsiv) God” (28.3)—not simply to know God, but to know him 
entirely, as Eunomius claims to do. In the final sentence he reiterates the point, 
framing the entire passage with this theme: no matter how exalted one might 
be compared to others, one would still be infinitely far from the “complete 
comprehension (Kaxd^r|v|n.<;)” of God. Although it is easily missed in the 
current English translations, 101 the main topic of the passage is the question of 
God’s comprehensibility. In this regard, Gregory’s definitive story of theolog¬ 
ical vision is in a sense one of failure: he does not comprehend God as he had 
hoped, but just barely manages to see the “back parts of God.” Within this 
context, Gregory’s immediate polemical concern in the passage is to establish 
the incomprehensibility of God, to show that God cannot be fully known, as 
Eunomius claims. 


99. In this he was joined by Basil, who argued against Eunomius’ doctrine of dyevvr|CTia in Eun. i. 

100. For example, in his reply to Basil’s Against Eunomius, Eunomius refutes Basil's argument that the 
biblical term “Father” ought to be regarded as a more definitive title for understanding the Father than 
“unbegotten,” partially because Eunomius believes that God (the Father) existed before he begot the Son, and so 
cannot have been Father as long as he was unbegotten (Apol. Apol. 1 .182.2-6; 192.20-193.1; Vaggione, Eu¬ 
nomius: The Extant Works, p. 103). See also Apol. 26, 28 and passim; Apol. Apol. 1.5-8; 2.4; with Basil, Eun. 1.9- 
15; 2.4, 9; Frag. 2, 11. Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant Works, pp. 170, 178-179. 

101. The significance of these statements at the beginning and at the end of the passage is missed in the 
most recent English translation of Wickham. The rendering of the first sentence, that Gregory was running to 
“see” God, is esp. misleading for reasons which will become clear below. Browne and Swallow’s translation of 
the first as “lay hold of” and the second as “comprehension” is somewhat better, though the variation of terms 
weakens the connection between this passage and Gregory’s discussion of comprehension later in Or. 28. 
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A major theme of Gregory’s work, and another point on which he follows 
Origen, 102 the incomprehensibility of God dominates the second Theological 
Oration and appears in numerous other passages. 103 Following the introductory 
sections that we have been examining (28.1-3), Gregory sets the multiple themes 
of Oration 28 within an overarching framework of divine incomprehensibility 
(28.4, 31). The main argument of the oration, to which he continually returns, is 
that “the Divine cannot be grasped by human understanding, 104 and the entirety 
of its greatness can not even be imagined” (28.11). 105 In statements such as these, 
Gregory uses a variety of forms of ^apPdvetv, made popular through Stoic 
epistemology, to express the idea of grasping, mastering, or “getting one’s head 
around” something; comprehension is thus a matter of complete and total un¬ 
derstanding. His basic argument is that, on account of God’s infinite grandeur 
and magnitude, he cannot be fully known or mastered by any created being. 
Gregory makes the point especially clearly in his funeral oration for his father: 

Since [God’s] every quality is incomprehensible (dKorud^ri titov) and 
beyond our conception (emvoia), how can that which surpasses 
[our level of existence] be either conceived (voqOqasTai) or taught? 

How can the infinite be measured, so that the Divinity should suffer 
the condition of finite things and be measured by degrees and levels 
of descent? (18.16) 

To imagine that God can be comprehended reflects a serious misunder¬ 
standing of the relationship between the nature of God and created existence. 
For Gregory the incomprehensibility of God is the necessary result of the 
infinitude of God’s being and the finitude of creaturely existence, including 
human thought. In his discussion of divine incomprehensibility, he is making 
a very specific point about the greatness, or magnitude, of God compared to the 
theologian’s ability to know him. As the Creator and source of all, 106 God 
surpasses all things in magnitude and greatness. 107 He is the “supreme na- 


102. See Princ. 1.1.5; 4.4.8; Moreschini, “Influenze di Origene,” pp. 45-47; “Nuove Considerazione,” pp. 
215-216. 

103. Among the most explicit statements, see Ors. 2.74.77; I 4 - 3 2 > 18.16; 32.14; 30.17; 39.13. Norris goes so 
far as to say that this idea is the most frequent in the Theological Orations. Faith Gives Fullness, p. 40 and ni82. 
See also McGuckin, “Perceiving Light,” pp. 12-13; “Vision of God,” p. 148. 

104. to pq XqrcTdv eivai av0pa>7uvq Siavoia to Gslov. 

105. See also Or. 28.4: “To comprehend (7reptX,aPsiv) so great a subject as this with the understanding 
(Stavoia) is entirely impossible and impracticable, not only for the utterly careless and those who sink to the 
ground, but even for those who are highly exalted and who love God.” 

106. Ors. 34.8; 28.31; 38.9; 39.12. 

107. Origen speaks of God in similar terms of superlative magnitude. See, e.g., Princ. 4.1.7. 
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ture” (dvcoTCtTCO 91)019, 31.10), the one who is so great that all other things are 
small and weak by comparison, unable to approach him (2.5, 74). Yet God is 
not merely greater than all things by degree, he is infinitely great, entirely 
transcending creation. Gregory makes the point in his early First Oration on 
Peace: “God is the most beautiful and exalted of the things that exist (xtov 
ovtcov)— unless one prefers to think of him as transcending being (imep xf]v 
oumav), or to place the sum total of existence (to sivou) in him, from whom it 
also flows to others” (6.12). On the one hand, God is known to be supremely 
great, beautiful, and lofty, yet on the other hand his greatness exceeds even the 
category of greatness. Hence God is beyond (bjrep) time and space, the uni¬ 
verse as a whole, and even all purity and goodness (2.5, 76; 37.2). 108 

In the first Epiphany oration, Gregory describes God’s transcendence in a 
dense combination of biblical and philosophical expressions. God is eternal 
“Being,” as he told Moses (“6 ©v” del, Ex 3.14), 109 “for he contains and pos¬ 
sesses the whole of existence (oXov to slvai) in himself, without beginning or 
end, like an endless, boundless ocean of Being (oner lot), 110 extending beyond 
every notion of time and nature” (38.7). 111 While God is likened to a vast sea of 
existence, he is not relatively but absolutely great, and therefore transcends 
being itself and even the very category of greatness: God is so great that he is 
utterly beyond quantity (ct7roaov) and absolute (or simple, to a7rtay0v, 37.2). 
Gregory concludes his argument for God’s incomprehensibility in Oration 28 
on just this point: God’s nature is not simply “greater” than our ability to 
understand (von KpsiTTcav), or even “above all things” (fmep obravTOc), in the 
sense of being superior to them on their own terms, but it is “first and unique” 
(Ttpartriq Kai povqq) in an absolute sense (28.31), 112 because God’s existence is 
of a radically different kind from our own (25.17). Thus God is not only greater 
than all things but he is also greater even than the idea of greatness, entirely sur¬ 
passing our ability to understand him or to express him in language (30.17). 113 

Yet paradoxically—as our discussion here already indicates—God’s abso¬ 
lute transcendence can only be understood and expressed through the cate¬ 
gories of greatness, magnitude, and loftiness (37.2). It is crucial to see that for 


108. See also Or. 38.7 (= 45.3); 39.12. 

109. Interestingly, Gregory locates this revelation “on the mount,” confusing the burning bush episode 
with the theophany on Mount Sinai. 

no. A figure borrowed from Plato, Symp. 2iod. On the transcendence of being in Platonic tradition, see 
Plato, Rep. 509b; Plotinus, Enn. 5.3.13-14, 17; 6.8.21. 
in. See also Or. 34.8. 

112. On God as the “first nature,” see also Ors. 34.8; 40.7. 

113. See also Ors. 32.14; 38.18; 42.18; and esp. 31.7-n, 22, 31-33. 
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Gregory the pure logic of transcendence serves to characterize a real epistemic 
ascent through created concepts of greatness, which themselves depend on 
and reflect the nature of the transcendent Creator. Because the knowledge of 
God represents a positive ascent through a scale of worldly concepts and val¬ 
ues, the idea of greatness, rather than simplicity, is Gregory’s preferred meta¬ 
physical designation for God’s transcendence. Simplicity, then, serves as a kind 
of cipher for ideas like “greater than greatness” and “better than goodness,” 
rather than as a fundamental theological principle which they inadequately and 
therefore dispensably express. 114 As Gregory notes, simplicity per se is not 
necessarily divine, and could just as soon be comprehensible as incomprehen¬ 
sible (38.7). Thus, in saying that God transcends all existence and language, he 
is not suggesting that we would be better off avoiding religious language 
altogether, but quite the contrary. For Gregory, the limited terms of Christian 
speech are necessary and truly signify with their actual meanings, even as they 
transcend themselves in the process. Hence Gregory routinely understands 
God’s transcendent nature chiefly through concepts of magnitude. Speaking of 
our ability to understand or express God’s transcendent nature, he writes in the 
fourth Theological Oration, “No one has yet breathed the whole air, nor has any 
mind entirely comprehended, or speech comprehended, the being of God” (30.17; 
emphasis added). Likewise, in his dense treatment of God’s transcendence in 
Oration 38, he relies on the same structure of divine greatness: God is like a 
vast ocean of being compared to a small, single creature; he is the truth itself 
compared to a mere image, or a brilliant flash of lightning to our weak eyes. 
Hence—again in quantitative terms—God is comprehended “in part,” even 
though “in part” he remains incomprehensible. 115 In sum, we can be sure that 
the Divine is infinite (dbiEtpov to GeTov): not merely simple, but extending 
without bounds beyond all beginning and end, so vast that the mind becomes 
dizzy from gazing into the abyss (38.7-8). 

It is primarily this creaturely inability to know the full magnitude, or the 
entirety, of God that Gregory means by God’s incomprehensibility. When 
someone “knows” (yiyvcbaKEiv) God in a real way—even to the extent of the 
great biblical figures 116 —he notes that they do not know God completely. Even 
if one’s knowledge is said to be perfect, this simply means that one knows God 


114. Here, too, Gregory follows Origen’s understanding of God’s simplicity (see Princ. 1.1.6; Comm. Jn. 
1.119; Cels. 7.38), though with even less emphasis, for the reasons mentioned above. 

115. The same quantitative terms used in Or. 28.3. 

116. In Or. 28.18-21: Enosh, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Elijah, Manoah, Peter, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Paul, 
Solomon, and David. See also 14.30; 27.9. 
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more than others: one’s knowledge of God is perfect only in a relative sense, at 
least in this life (30.17). For Gregory, the witness of the great saints bears this 
out: the same Paul who was raptured to the third heaven also writes that “we 
know in part and we prophesy in part,” and that all our knowledge of God is but 
“puzzling reflections in mirrors” (1 Cor 13.9, 12; Or. 28.20). 117 Neither Jacob 
nor any of his descendants could boast of “having comprehended (xcopslv) the 
entire nature or vision of God” (28.18); and the more Solomon entered the 
depth of divine knowledge, “the more dizzy he became, and he declared the 
perfection of wisdom to be the discovery of just how far she flies from him” 
(28.21). 118 From such examples Gregory concludes that God’s greatest reward 
for those who are purified and ascend to divine knowledge is to make them 
more fully enlightened concerning the Trinity, who is known only in part, and 
in part always remains the object of our quest (26.19). The greatest theologian, 
then, “is not the one who has discovered the entirety [of God’s being],... 
but the one who has imagined more of it than someone else, and has gathered 
in him- or herself more of an appearance (I'vbaXpa), or a faint trace (dmocnd- 
aapa), of the truth” (30.17). 119 This fundamentally quantitative sense of the in¬ 
comprehensibility of God remains programmatic for Gregory, and it must be 
carefully borne in mind if we are not to miss the overall sense of his theology. 

In several places Gregory describes the incomprehensibility of God in 
more purely ontological terms. After the Sinai passage, he “begins again” by 
restating his argument about the incomprehensibility of God (28.4) and then 
sharpens his focus: “Our subject is not only ‘the peace of God which passes all 
understanding (vovq)’ (Phil 4.7) and comprehension (Kat(xXrn|/i<;), nor how 
great are the things that God has stored up for the righteous in the prom¬ 
ises ..., nor even the exact knowledge (Kaxavoricjii;) of creation,” all of which 
we know only in part. “But far above these things, we are talking about the 
ungraspable and incomprehensible nature that is above them and out of which 
they come 120 —not, I mean, the fact that it exists, but what it is” (28.5). The sub¬ 
ject here is not simply God’s works (which are themselves incomprehensible), 
but the fullness of God’s being, the entirety of who or what God is. Gregory is 
referring not simply to the fact that God exists, which is a relatively minor point 
that can be demonstrated from a basic analysis of the universe, but to God’s 


117. So the cherubim indicate the primal Being to the diligent only “to a certain extent” (xoctouxov, Or. 

34.13). 

118. For more biblical examples, see Or. 14.30. 

119. See also Or. 38.7. 

120 . f| imep xauxa Kai e£, fjq xauxa (puan; aXr|7ru6<; xe Kal &7i£p(Ar|7i:xo<;. 
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very nature or being. 121 Thus none of the biblical figures who knew God more 
perfectly than others ‘“stood in the substance’ and being (u 7 r 6 cTTr|pa 122 Kai 
obma) ‘of the Lord,’ as it is written (Jer 23.18 LXX), or either saw or expounded 
the nature of God” (28.19). The saints’ knowledge of God is not a full per¬ 
ception of God’s being or nature. 

As this last passage suggests, a particular difficulty arises in the inter¬ 
pretation of statements that express God’s incomprehensibility in more uni¬ 
versal terms. For example, as he once more “begins again” halfway through 
Oration 28, Gregory declares emphatically, “God—what he is in nature and 
being—no human being has ever discovered or can discover” (28.17). O n the 
face of it, he seems to be saying that human beings cannot know God’s being 
or nature at all, 123 yet this is not what he means. When Gregory speaks of our 
inability to know or discover God’s nature, he is merely expressing the divine 
incomprehensibility in slightly different terms. Because we cannot know all of 
God’s infinite essence, it can also be said that we are unable to know God’s 
essence at all. Such statements of pure unknowability are rare in Gregory’s 
work; the fact that he is so often taken to mean that humans do not know God’s 
essence at all is an indication of the extent to which the Theological Orations 
have been the exclusive focus of Gregorian scholarship. Even in Oration 28, 
where the idea is most prominent, Gregory carefully qualifies his meaning, 
arguing that the question of our knowledge of God has to do primarily with our 
inability to encompass God’s full magnitude, which he typically expresses in 
the language of comprehension. In the statement quoted above—“The Deity is 
not graspable by the human intellect; neither can the entirety of its magnitude 
be imagined” (28.11)—the second clause specifies the first, setting the idea of 
comprehension (or grasping) within the conceptuality of divine magnitude. 124 


121. Gregory uses several expressions for the divine nature in Or. 28 alone: t)xi<; ecmv (28.5); xo/6 x'l rcoxe 
8ctxl (28.5,17); and eivai 0 eov (28.6). It was commonplace for early Christians to acknowledge that many non- 
Jews and non-Christians knew something of God’s existence and attributes, however incomplete or inaccurate 
that knowledge may have been. See Acts 14.15-17; 17.22-31; 25.19; Rom 1.19-21; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
1.19; 4.5; 5.14; and Origen, Cels. 7.41-47 and passim. Various notions of God’s existence pervaded the Helle¬ 
nistic philosophical schools. 

122. Gregory takes the rare term U7r6axr)pa to mean “substance” (see Lampe, s.v.). While it does not 
carry this meaning in classical Greek usage (LSJ, s.v.), the term derives from iKpiaxripi and is thus related to 
im6<7xa<7i<;. However, it is hard to see how it could carry the meaning of the Hebrew text “counsel,” which 
Browne and Swallow prefer. 

123. For example, Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, p. 283: Gregory’s main argument in Or. 28 is “notre ig¬ 
norance en face de 1 ' ‘inconnue’ divine.” Better assessments can be found in McGuckin, “Perceiving Light,” pp. 
12-13; Norris, “Theology as Grammar,” p. 241. 

124. The same pattern appears in Or. 20.11: “How do you suppose that you have an exact knowledge of 
God—what and how great he is?” 
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And so Gregory concludes Oration 28 in these terms, saying that the nature of 
God’s being is “greater than our understanding (von KpsiTicov)” (28.31). 125 The 
same point applies to statements that we cannot “know” God or speak about 
God at all; for example, in Gregory’s reversal of Plato’s dictum: 126 “It is im¬ 
possible to express (cppctaai) God; but to understand (vofjcrou) him is even 
more impossible” (28.4). 127 For Gregory God is ineffable not because we 
cannot say anything about him or express his nature with any certainty, but 
because we could never possibly express all of what God is. Even though 
much of what is believed and said about God is true, because we cannot express 
all of God’s nature God is in that sense “unspeakable.” To conclude from such 
statements that we do not know or cannot make true statements about 
God’s essence at all greatly exaggerates Gregory’s apophaticism and misses 
the ultimate purpose of his doctrine, which is to show how Christians do know 
God. 128 

Gregory analyzes the epistemological dimension of incomprehensibility 
primarily in terms of human corporeality. As the Creator of all things, God 
exceeds the finitude, definition, and form that characterize created existence. 
For Gregory, as for Origen, all created things exist and have their unique 
identities precisely by being limited and formed in distinct ways, which makes 
them in some sense “corporeal” (crmpaiiKot;). Human mental activity is also 
fundamentally corporeal; 129 even though we are a mixture of intelligible and 
material realities (38.11), 130 the human mind conceives things by means of 
form and order, within the dimensions of time and space and involving the 
categories of quality, quantity, and relationship that characterize all crea¬ 
tures. 131 Thus Gregory describes human mental activity as a kind of passion 
(20.9), and he frequently comments on the bodily “thickness” (Traxurrit;) of 
the human condition. 132 Anything that can be understood, and all language, is 
mentally “embodied,” so that we are constitutionally incapable of transcending 


125. On God’s infinitude, see also Ors. 38.7-8; 40.41. 

126. Tim. 28c. 

127. See also Or. 30.17: God cannot be named or expressed. 

128. Cf. Hanson’s emphasis on Gregory’s “apophatic, agnostic theology.” Search for the Christian Doctrine 
of God, p. 708. 

129. For Origen, only the divine nature of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit exists without material 
substance and without a body (Princ. 1.6.4; 2 - 2 - 2 : 4.3.15). Everything else, including angels and demons, is 
embodied to some degree (pref. 8). 

130. See also Or. 28.12. The themes of corporeality and incorporeality are generally absent from the 
Epiphany sermons; cf. 39.8, 13. 

131. Origen, Princ. 4.3.15. 

132. See Ors. 2.17, 74; 22.6; 34.6; 28.7, 12; 29.11, 19; 38.12-13 (= 45.8-9); 45.11-12, 45; Ep. 
101.49, 56. 
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the corporeality of our knowing. By contrast, God exceeds these creaturely 
limitations, transcending space and time (20.9), and is thus incorporeal 
(dampaxov). 133 Again echoing Origen, Gregory notes that the incorporeality of 
God is universally taught in Christian theological tradition (28.9), 134 a point on 
which he and Eunomius, in fact, are in full agreement. 135 If God were a body, 
Gregory reasons, he would be either a member of the universe, or possibly the 
universe itself, and he would therefore be dominated by it or assimilated into it, 
rather than the Creator and Lord of it and the true object of creaturely worship 
(28.7). 136 

Yet even more than Origen, 137 Gregory is aware of the limitations of 
human language in conceiving of God, no doubt due in large part to the 
Eunomians’ assurance that they know the divine essence. So he comments, “It 
is like using a small tool for big constructions” (28.21). 138 In his discussion of 
God’s incomprehensibility in the second Theological Oration, Gregory turns 
first to the question of God’s corporeality, concluding that “comprehension is a 
form of circumscription” (28.10). 139 By virtue of our corporeal nature and 
God’s incorporeal boundlessness, God is incomprehensible to us. Even though 
we naturally long for an unmediated knowledge of God, any attempt to know 
God apart from created images and concepts runs up against the inherent 
limitations of human knowing. 140 Several times Gregory muses that the cor¬ 
poreal limits of our knowledge actually serve a good end and were designed by 
God as a mark of his benevolence, to promote our well-being. God has imposed 
“the darkness of the body” between himself and human beings, so that we 
might not lose what was too easily gained, fall from such great knowledge like 
Lucifer, or lack something to strive after, for which we can later be rewarded 
(28.12). In a mysterious way, the fact that God “lies hidden in the darkness 
poured over our eyes” serves both to give us hope for a better life in the midst of 
our present troubles, and also to check any illusions that we may harbor of being 


133. See also Or. 30.17. 

134. Origen had argued that even though the term dcrcbpaxov does not appear in Scripture, the idea is 
present nevertheless, and is an essential part of the Christian doctrine of God. Princ. pref. 8-9; 1.1-4 and 
passim. 

135. See Eunomius, Apol. 12-22. 

136. God would also be composite and subject to disintegration and dissolution (Or. 28.7), and could not 
fill the whole universe at once or function as its mover (28.8). 

137. See Richard, Cosmologie et theologie, p. 439; Trigg, “Knowing God.” 

138. Trans, adapt. Wickham. See also 14.32: we are the ones who are spinning and irrational, not the 

world. 

139. See also Or. 22.9. 

140. See also Ors. 2.74; 24.15; 31.7; 39.13; 45.11. 
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sufficient unto ourselves (17.14). 141 This natural state of our corporeality— 
which is to say, our creatureliness—is thus both an obstacle and a help to the 
knowledge of God, and as such it is not conceptually parallel with sin, which 
unequivocally separates us from God. 142 

In its most immediate, anti-Eunomian context, Gregory’s ascent up 
Mount Sinai in Oration 28 makes the negative point that we are unable to 
comprehend God (28.2-3). Yet in a broader sense—and more central to Gre¬ 
gory’s theological interests—it indicates how we can and do know God. Again 
the choice of terms is significant: although he does not “comprehend” God, 
Gregory tells us that he does “see” God; he attains a real knowledge of God, 
even if it is less than full comprehension. Like Moses, Gregory sees the “back 
parts of God” (Ex 33.23), the posterior fringe of God’s being, as God passes by. 
While he does not see God’s nature fully, as God himself does (“that part of 
[God’s nature] that abides within the first veil and is hidden by the Cher¬ 
ubim”), 143 Gregory does see God’s nature “to some extent”: he sees “that part 
of it (oot|) that is posterior and comes down to us” (28.3). 144 Here again 
Gregory has been misinterpreted in an overly apophatic direction, as if he 
were saying that he did not see God’s nature at all. 145 While he does not see all 
of God’s nature, he does see the part of it that extends toward creation, the 
“tokens of himself” by which God is known by creatures and which the Bible 
calls God’s “majesty” or “glory.” When Gregory refers again to Moses’ ascent 
up Mount Sinai in his final oration, further removed from the Eunomian 
context, he now describes Moses’ ascent purely in terms of a positive revela¬ 
tion, with no mention of God’s incomprehensibility: “For in that mount God 
appears (cpavid^Exai) to human beings” (45.11). 146 Alongside his carefully 
articulated qualifications of our attempts at full comprehension, Gregory is 


141. Gregory calls this fact of our created existence an “old and fixed ordinance of God” (Or. 17.4). See 
also 24.19; 29.11; 39.8. 

142. See Or. 2.74. 

143. On the first and second veils, which conceal God, see also Ors. 6.22 and 38.8: God, i.e., the Trinity, is 
the Holy of Holies, hidden even from the seraphim. 

144. The phrase could also be translated to mean God’s nature “as it abides within the first veil” and “as it 
reaches us,” as Wickham does, in which case the divine nature is still the referent of both statements. 

145. The Browne and Swallow translation is particularly misleading on this point, adding a second, 
created “nature” to the clause—“the first and unmingled nature” as opposed to “that nature which... reaches to 
us”—rather than distinguishing two “parts” of God’s one nature, as the Greek text reads. No more helpfully, 
Vladimir Lossky argues that Gregory is unclear about the nature of the vision of God, sometimes denying the 
possibility of knowing the divine essence and sometimes affirming it. Vision of God, pp. 82-84. 

146. Cf. the more negative use of Moses in Or. 32.16, from the contentious autumn of 379, when caution 
and theological reserve were very much on Gregory's mind. 
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even more concerned to stress the real possibility of knowing God, even to the 
point of exaggeration. Those who are purified, he says, will come to know the 
Trinity as well as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are known by one another 
( 2 5 - I 7)- 147 

Not surprisingly, Gregory gives his clearest statement of the positive 
knowledge of God in the Epiphany orations. He devotes more attention to 
the knowledge of God in Orations 38-40 compared to Orations partly 

because his critique of the Homoians and Eunomians is less urgent, now that 
he has been installed as archbishop, but also because his main purpose is 
baptismal catechesis and the distinctiveness of Christianity against unbelief 
and traditional Greek religion, not dogmatic controversy within the Christian 
fold. Following the introduction on the difference between Christian and pa¬ 
gan religion, Gregory begins his main doctrinal exposition with an important 
reflection on the nature and the knowledge of God. 

God always was and is and will be—or better, God always is. For 
“was” and “will be” are divisions of the time we experience, which is a 
nature that flows away; but God always is and gives himself this 
name when he identifies himself to Moses on the mountain (Ex 3.14). 

He contains all of existence (o^ov to sivai) in himself without be¬ 
ginning or end, like an endless, boundless ocean of being. He ex¬ 
tends beyond all our notions of time and nature, and is outlined 
(aKtaypacponpEVoq) by the mind alone, but only very dimly and in a 
limited way—not by things that represent him completely, but by the 
things that are peripheral to him (ouk ek tcov koct’ odnov, aXX’ ek 
tcov Ttspi odiTov), as one representation ((pavxaofa) is derived from 
another to form a kind of singular image of the truth (ev ti xfjc; 
dTr|0£La(; i'vSa^pa): fleeing before it can be mastered, escaping be¬ 
fore it can be conceived, shining on our guiding reason (provided we 
have been purified) as a swift, fleeting flash of lightning shines in our 
eyes. And he does this, it seems to me, so that to the extent that the 
Divine can be comprehended (x<S Tciq tctco) it may draw us to itself— 
for what is completely incomprehensible (<1^13 titov) is also beyond 


147. yvcbcrq tocto'utov, octov vn’ aA,A,f|A,G)v yivcbaKOvrai. This common Greek construction has an 
absurdly hyperbolic effect if taken literally. Gregory does not of course believe that we will share the uncreated 
magnitude of God’s own self-knowledge, except by a very partial participation in it. The same qualified, 
rhetorical sense can be seen in his famous statement that Christ became human “so that we might become god 
to the same extent that he became human” (i'va yevcopai toctoutov 0so<;, octov SKSivot; avGpcoTtoc;, 29.19). See 
also the end of the passage quoted below (Or. 38.7). 
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hope, beyond attainment; and that to the extent that it is beyond our 
comprehension (xq> a>.r|7xxq)) it might stir up our wonder, and 
through wonder might be yearned for all the more, and through our 
yearning might purify us, and in purifying us might make us like 
God; and when we have become this, that he might then associate 
with us intimately as friends—my words here are rash and daring!— 
uniting himself with us and making himself known to us as God to 
gods, perhaps to the same extent that he already knows those who are 
known by him. (38.7) 148 

Here Gregory describes God as superabundant Being, exceeding the dimen¬ 
sions and the categories of our existence, so that the finite human mind is only 
barely able to grasp him. And yet despite this fact—Gregory admits the idea 
seems unbelievable—we can know God, otherwise we would have no hope. 
Although we cannot entirely comprehend God being (koct’ orinov), neverthe¬ 
less we do perceive something of the “edge” of God’s being, as it were (nepi 
afixov), a small extension of it, as we saw above (28.3). 149 Even though the 
mind, by reason of its natural limitations, knows God through created images 
and ideas, which are shadows compared to God’s supreme reality and which, 
taken together, produce only an image of God’s truth, nevertheless through 
these images God himself is known to the believer, as the “edge” of God’s 
being, his outer parts, are truly seen. As Gregory writes in Oration 2, God has 
created us “able to touch God, though not to comprehend him” (2.75). Thus 
God draws us closer to himself by what we know of him, gradually trans¬ 
forming us and uniting himself to us, even as he always exceeds this knowl¬ 
edge in order to attract our longing. As a result, God is known to such an extent 
that our relationship to him can only be described in incredibly intimate terms. 

The positive relationship between the divine nature and the human 
knowledge of God is evident above all in Gregory’s treatment of divine light 
and illumination. A particularly telling passage comes early in the oration On 
Baptism: 

God is light (1 Jn 1.5)—supreme (otKpoxaxov), inaccessible (1 Tim 
6.16) and ineffable—which can be neither comprehended with the 
mind nor uttered in speech, and which illumines every rational na- 


148. Trans, adapt. Daley. 

149. See a similar expression in Or. 30.17. This phrase has usually been rendered in ways that under¬ 
mine the reality of the knowledge of God that Gregory is trying to convey. For Browne and Swallow, God is 
known “not by His Essentials, but by His Environment”; for Gallay, “non pas d’apres ce qui est en Dieu, mais 
d'apres ce qui est autour de lui.” 
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ture. It is among intelligible things what the sun is among sensi¬ 
ble things. It appears to us to the extent that we are purified; it is 
loved to the extent that it appears; and in turn it is conceived to the 
extent that it is loved. It contemplates and comprehends itself and 
pours itself out a little bit on those who are external to it. I mean that 
light that is contemplated in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, whose 
richness is their harmony and the one outleaping of their brightness. 
(40.5) 

Gregory’s primary concept for God’s nature is light, and he frequently refers to 
the knowledge of God as illumination, or coming to share in the divine light. 150 
The supreme light of the Trinity—God’s very being, which transcends all 
comprehension 151 —naturally extends outward toward others as the source of 
all other light in heaven and earth (45.2): 152 first to the angels, the “secondary 
splendors” who receive God’s “primary splendor,” and through them to hu¬ 
man beings (39.9)- 153 Gregory occasionally compares the light of God to the 
sun. 154 Like the physical sun, God is dangerously bright to human perception 
(28.3); 155 just as the sun illuminates the world of sense, so God illuminates 
human beings, especially the human mind (40.5). 156 While Gregory occa¬ 
sionally speaks of divine illumination as human mental life in general (the soul 
or reason), 157 illumination more commonly refers to God’s gift of the saving 
knowledge of himself. As the physical sun perfects our bodies, making them 


150. This concept overlaps with the contemplative language of vision. The standard treatment of Gre¬ 
gory's imagery of light is John Egan’s “Knowledge and Vision of God.” See also Kertsch, Blidersprache; Mor- 
eschini, “Luce e purificazione”; and SC 358, pp. 63-66. In addition to the Scriptures (see esp. the Johannine 
literature: Jn 1.4-9; 3*19-21; 8.12; 9.5; and 1 Jn 1.5; see also Hb 1.3), the imagery of light is well established in 
fourth-century creeds and theological works, including the statement of Nicaea that Christ is “light from light.” 

151. Pace Egan, who argues that for Gregory “light” does not designate God's nature itself, but only God’s 
illuminative causality and human beings' resemblance to him, as in the work of Plotinus (“Knowledge and 
Vision of God,” pp. 134, 141), or “the mutual penetration of the soul and the divine spirit” (p. 159). As Or. 40.5 
indicates, Gregory does use the imagery of light to refer to God’s transcendent nature, not just God’s com¬ 
munication of his nature (see also 37.4; 44.3). 

152. See also Ors. 2.76; 12.4; 17.8; 20.1; 32.15; 21.1-2; 28.31; 31.3; 36.5; 37.4; 39.1, 9; 40.37, 41; 44.3; 45.2; 
Carm. 1.1.32.13-18; 2.1.12.753; 2.1.36.7. 

153. See also Ors. 38.9; 40.5. On the angels as transmitters of God’s primal light, see also 28.31; 
44-3! 45-2- 

154. A traditional biblical and Greek image: Pss 84.11; 89.36; Mai 4.2; and Mt 17.2 (the Transfiguration); 
see also Rv 10.1; 12.1; 19.17; Origen, Comm. Jn. 13.23. Among the Greeks, see esp. Plato, Rep. 6.508, 510a, e; 
516c; Phaed. 67b; Plotinus, Enn. 6.7.16. And see Egan, “Towards a Mysticism of Light,” esp. nmo, 28-32; 
Moreschini, “Luce e purificazione,” pp. 545-546; and Pinault, Le Platonisme, p. 89. 

155. See also Ors. 9.2; 17.7; 20.10. 

156. See also Ors. 21.1; 28.3; 44.3-4; Carm. 1.2.10.946-960; Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, 
pp. 40-41, 48; and Kertsch, Blidersprache, p. 125 and n3. 

157. See Ors. 28.17; 39 - r > Carm. 1.1.4.32-34; 1.1.8.1-3; Egan, “Knowledge and Vision of God,” pp. 160-161. 
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sunlike (f|A.iO£i 5 sIc;), so God perfects our intellectual natures, making them 
godlike (Beosidelt;, 21.i). 

For Gregory, divine illumination begins in this life, even though the full 
vision of the divine light occurs only in the life to come. In his funeral oration 
for Caesarius, Gregory movingly addresses his dead brother, “You are filled 
with the light that streams forth from [God],” while those who remain in this 
world receive only a small stream of light “in this day of mirrors and enigmas (1 
Cor 13.12)” (7.17). Gregory regularly cites Paul’s statement in 1 Corinthians 
13.12 to indicate that we see God only partially during our earthly life, as if the 
divine light were reflected in a mirror. We do not currently comprehend God’s 
essence, but “what reaches us is a scant emanation, as it were a small beam 
from a great light” (28.17). 158 In his study of Gregory’s imagery of mirror and 
light, John Egan argues that Gregory clearly distinguishes between the knowl¬ 
edge of God in this life, seen indirectly in the reflections of the inner mirror of 
the soul, and the complete face-to-face vision of God in the life to come. 159 Yet 
while the earthly and heavenly visions are distinguished in this way, it is 
important not to overstate the postponement of full divine knowledge as a 
radical distinction between two different kinds of knowledge. Central to Gre¬ 
gory’s theological vision is the reality of the knowledge of God’s nature in this 
life, and the continuity of that knowledge with the eschatological vision, with 
which it differs only in degree. In Oration 40, quoted above, he emphasizes 
this very point: while God is incomprehensible in his fullness, nevertheless the 
divine light appears to the purified, “pouring itself out” on them in a partial but 
real way, so that even now they contemplate the rich brilliance of the Trinity 
(40.5). 160 In the anti-Eunomian context of Oration 28, Gregory naturally em¬ 
phasizes the incomprehensibility of God; but this is not his usual focus. 161 
More typically (as in the Epiphany orations) he celebrates the extraordinary fact 
that the incomprehensible God has revealed himself through the illumination 
of his eternal brightness. An important passage on light from Oration 32 
makes this clear. God “treads on our darkness (yvocpoq) and ‘makes darkness 
(cjkotoi;) his hiding place,’ ” Gregory says—referring to God’s presence in the 


158. See also Ors. n.6; 12.4; 20.1, 12; 24.19; 32.15; 25.16; 26.19; 38.7, 11; 43.82; Carm. 1.2.10.946-960; 
2.1.1.213; 2.i.87.i5f.; 2.2.3.286. 

159. Egan, “Knowledge and Vision of God,” pp. 1-2, 18 and passim. 

160. In his commentary on this passage, Moreschini, e.g., stresses the ontological difference between God 
and creatures (SC 358, p. 204^), adding that, in his use of light imagery, Gregory is aware that it does not 
contradict “negative theology” (“Luce e purificazione,” p. 536)—as if to protect us from the very point that 
Gregory is making! 

161. As noted previously, the argument of Or. 28 is rare in Gregory's corpus. 
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cloud on Mount Sinai in Hebrews 12.18, and in the raging thunderclouds of 
Psalm 18.nb7.12]—so that we might attain the knowledge of God stably and 
reliably through purification “and that light might commune with light, 
drawing it ever upward with desire” (32.15). Even the limitations of our vision, 
in other words, are meant to promote God’s self-revelation, not to isolate him 
in a cloud of unknowing. As Gregory continues, commenting on 1 Corinthians 
13.12, the divine light reveals itself partially now (to pev), and partially in the 
life to come (to 8e), to those who “intimately associate” (opiAstv) with it while 
on earth. Even as he notes God’s incomprehensibility and the eschatological 
nature of full vision, in this oration on restraint in theological discourse, the 
entire passage shines with the real, if partial, knowledge of the divine light that 
begins in this life. 

The positive revelation of God’s being is the dominant idea conveyed by the 
imagery of light throughout Gregory’s corpus. It is, he says, the very nature and 
purpose of the divine light to illuminate Christians partially (to gErpiov) in this 
life, so that they may “see and experience the brightness of God” more fully in 
the next (38.11). 162 Even now believers receive a “tiny emanation and, as it were, 
a small beam from a great light” (28.17). The reality of earthly illumination can 
be seen in the strong terms that Gregory uses in Oration 40 to say that the light 
of the Trinity “pours itself out (/ElaBai) a little bit” on the pure (40.5). The verb 
here is the same one that he uses to speak of the eternal generation of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit from God the Father (23.8) and the outpouring of God’s 
goodness in the act of creation (38.9), particularly to the intelligible world 
(38.io); 163 and here again the continuity of divine knowledge is expressed in 
terms of differing quantitative measures of the same light (octov, oXiya, 40.5). 
Though they are comparatively small, the rays of the divine light truly illu¬ 
minate believers in this life (8.19). 164 At Epiphany in 381 Gregory exhorts the 
members of his congregation to be purified, so that they may be illuminated by 
the Trinity, “of which you have now received in part this one ray from the one 
Divinity” (39.20). 165 In another significant text, he comments that God draws 
people to himself by an enlightenment that naturally 166 resembles his own 


162. See also Ors. 8.23; 16.9. 

163. Though Gregory is wary of the Neoplatonist connotations of the overflowing of the Monad (Or. 
29.2); cf. Plotinus, Enn. 5.1.6; 5.2.1; see also 2.9.3; Plato, Tim. zjjd (with a different context). Moreschini, SC 358, 
pp. 77-80; and see chap. 4, on the philosophical resonance of 29.2. 

164. See also Ors. 7.17; 39.1-2; Carm. 1.2.10.142; 2.1.1.630-632. 

165. See also Or. 17.8. 

166. CTiryyevrif;. Mossay prefers the safer translation “innee en nous” (SC 270, p. hi); however, the 
connotations of kinship and natural origin, together with the context of the divine light in Or. 21.1-2, demand a 
stronger reading. See the similar judgment of Browne and Swallow (NPNF II.7, p. 269). 
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light, because it comes from him and is constituted by our vision of him (21.1). 
So strong is Gregory’s sense of the positive knowledge of God that he occa¬ 
sionally oversteps his own definitions and speaks of our present illumination in 
extreme terms. As he nears the climactic end of his Epiphany orations, he 
rouses his hearers, “Let us lay hold of the Divinity! Let us lay hold of the first 
and brightest Light. Let us walk toward his radiance!” (40.37)—the language 
being that of full comprehension (TapPdvstv). Finally, as he commends the 
confession of the Trinity, he speaks euphorically of being already illuminated 
by the Three in his contemplation of the One, and of his vision of a single light 
(pfa Tapmi;) in his contemplation of the Three (40.41). 167 

In the Sinai passage of Oration 28, Gregory has created his own unique 
version of the sun analogy to indicate these several points. He likens the back 
parts of God to the sun’s rays refracted into dim shapes of light in water (28.3). 
The image suggests that God is too immense and powerful to be known in his 
fullness, but that, nevertheless, he illuminates his creatures with a real, though 
attenuated, vision of his being. While one might be inclined to read the image 
along the lines of shadows cast by the sun in silhouette, which would suggest 
that we do not see God’s light, but know it only negatively through the shadows 
that it casts, Gregory is again less apophatic than this. His use of a similar 
image to refer to the three persons of the Trinity—that of a sunbeam, its 
reflection off a wall, and refraction in water (31.32)—indicates the continuity 
between the sun and its image in the water, rather than the discontinuity, 
indirection, and unknowing of a silhouette. The image of the sun cast in the 
water conveys the positive light of God’s being in an attenuated form that the 
weak eye can perceive. Except for the diminished power of the light—which 
speaks against the Eunomian claim to comprehend God—there would be no 
question that what one is seeing is the same light cast by its source. We see the 
same emphasis in the passage from On the Holy Lights quoted above. Begin¬ 
ning with purification and fear, one is moved by desire for the transcendent 
God and is raised—even now—to the heights of illumination by the light of 
divine knowledge (39.8-10). Through this positive image of light and illumi¬ 
nation, Gregory closely identifies the believer’s knowledge of God with the 
being of God itself. God’s transcendent being overflows, as it were, into our 
knowledge of him, so that, while God’s infinitude is always a limiting factor, 
the result is a direct and continuous relationship between God’s being and the 
human knowledge of God. Because of this continuity, the question of whether 


167. See also Carm. 2.1.1.194-213. 
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light is a relative or an absolute term for God in fact breaks down, since the 
distinction depends on the assumption that what Christians know of God is 
not (even partially) what God is in himself. 168 

Just as holy baptism is the paradigm of purification, so too is it the pre¬ 
eminent instance of divine illumination. Again in the Epiphany series, the 
light of the incarnate Christ leads directly to the illumination that Christians 
receive as they are “signed with the true light” in baptism (39.1-2). Gregory’s 
discussion of the divine light and illumination in Oration 40.5, discussed above, 
is a direct explanation of the knowledge of God conferred in baptism, and this 
sense can be applied to several other passages in the series as well. Gregory’s 
sense of baptism as the great Christian illumination can be seen in the way he 
alters the traditional term (pconcrpoi; to cpotnapa (“illumination”), so as to echo 
pd7riiCTpa (“baptism”). 169 Early in the oration Gregory describes the multi¬ 
faceted healing and transformation of Christian baptism as the Illumination 
par excellence: 

Illumination (to (pmxiapa) is the splendor of souls, the conversion of 
life, the conscience’s appeal to God. Illumination is help for our 
weakness, the renunciation of the flesh, the following of the Spirit, 
communion with the Word, the improvement of the creature, the 
destruction of sin, participation in light, the dissolution of darkness. It 
is the carriage that leads to God, dying with Christ, the perfecting of the 
mind, the bulwark of faith, the key of the kingdom of heaven, a change 
of life, the removal of slavery, the loosing of chains, the renewal of 
our complex being. Why should I go into further detail? Illumination 
is the greatest and most magnificent of the gifts of God. (40.3) 

On a more personal note, Gregory vividly describes his own baptism as a divine 
illumination. In the Carmen lugubre he portrays his baptism as a dreamlike 
appearance of the female figures of Virginity and Simplicity, who “stand 
within the presence of Christ the Lord” and invite him to merge his flame with 
theirs, so that they can usher him through the ether “to stand in the radiance of 
the immortal Trinity. 170 


168. Pace Althaus and Egan, who argue that Light is a relative, not an absolute, name for God (based on 
Or. 30.18). Althaus, Die Heilslehre, pp. 159-160 and n62; Egan, “Knowledge and Vision of God,” p. 476. 

169. Following Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.6, 26, 29-30. See also the texts attributed to Didymus the 
Blind: In Pss. 20-21 14.7; In Gen. 7A.4 (not referring to baptism); Trin. 1.15,18; 2.1, 5, 7,14; 3.39 (mostly referring 
to baptism); and Origen, Fr. in Ps. 44.11-14,1.28. The term appears frequently in Or. 40: 40.3 (5X), 4 (2x), 24, 
25; as does the continued use of cpconapoi;: 40.1, 3, 5 (3X), 24, 36 (2x), 37 (2x). 

170. Carrn. 2.1.45 Carmen lugubre, here 11 . 257-263. See also McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 67-76. 
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The identification of baptism with both purification and illumination 171 
highlights the complex interrelationship between the two poles of Gregory’s 
spiritual dialectic. The concept of purification connotes the removal of impu¬ 
rities that stand in the way of one’s life with God, whereas illumination de¬ 
scribes the conveyance of the divine light to the believer; and one must be 
purified in order to be illuminated, as we saw dramatized in the Sinai narrative 
(28.2-3). Purification leads to illumination (39.8), and God illuminates rational 
beings to the extent that they are purified, leading them through love to con¬ 
templation (40.5). So Christ is called “Light” because he is “the illumination of 
souls who are purified in world and life” (30.20). In nearly synonymous terms, 
Gregory speaks of action (or practice, 7ipal;i<;) as leading to the contemplation 
(or vision, Gsropia) of God. While action serves Christ in the world through the 
power of love, contemplation rises above the world to behold God directly 
(14.4). Gregory exhorts the would-be theologian to ascend to the knowledge 
of God through virtuous living, to reach the Pure through purification, which 
he summarizes in the famous statement: “Action is the stepping-stone to 
contemplation” (20.12). 172 It is the priority of the Spirit, he writes in the First 
Oration on Peace, first to purify oneself “through the philosophy that resides in 
actions (epya),” and then to receive divine wisdom from the Spirit (6.1). Such 
expressions might suggest a kind of chronological sequence, with illumination 
and contemplation coming only after one has been purified through action. 
Yet, as Thomas Spidlik has shown, 173 for Gregory there is a constant, fluid, and 
dynamic relationship between action and contemplation, and purification and 
illumination, so that they are, in effect, two dimensions of a single movement. 
In his panegyric on Basil, he positively discourages imagining one without the 
other. “Unreasoning practice and impractical reason (d^oyoc; 7ipd£,u; Kod ^6- 
joq ctTipaKTOt;)” are equally deficient, and so Basil wisely combined them 
(43.43), excelling in both life and knowledge (( 3 Lo<g and Xoyoq, 43.12). Athana¬ 
sius, too, is an example of one who combined contemplation and action, “using 
life as a guide to contemplation and contemplation as a seal of life” (21.6). 174 


171. See Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions,” pp. 16-18. 

172. 7tpa^i<; yap etuPoigk; Gecopiac;. Or “praxis is the patron (7tp6£,evo<;) of contemplation” (40.37). The 
idea of practice leading to contemplation is found also in Origen (e.g., Comm. Jn. 2.36.219). See Moreschini, 
“Influenze di Origene,” p. 40. 

173. Spidlik, Gregoire de Nazianze, p. 113; see also Plagnieux, Saint Grtgoire, pp. 141-164. 

174. In his monastic reforms, Athanasius also reconciled the solitary life of contemplation with the 
communal life of action (Or. 21.19-21). See also 14.4: Christ shows that action is just as important as solitude 
and contemplation. 
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Hence, in the first Theological Oration, Gregory argues that the knowledge of 
God requires both contemplation and purification (27.3, quoted above). 175 

Purification, then, is the constant preparation and the active, practical 
foundation for illumination. The dynamic relationship between the two con¬ 
stitutes the movement of the Christian toward God, with baptism as its defining 
moment. The fluidity of this spiritual process can be seen in the way in which 
Gregory frequently shifts back and forth from purification to illumination, and 
sometimes brings them right together. The final paragraph of On the Holy 
Lights shows this coalescence better than perhaps any other passage: 

Be completely purified and you shall be pure,... so that you may 
stand as perfect lights beside that great Light, and in his presence be 
initiated into the Mystery of Light (cpcoiaycocpyia ), 176 being illumi¬ 
nated by the Trinity more purely and clearly, of which even now you 
have received in part this one ray from the one Divinity, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord; to whom be the glory and the might for ever and ever. 
Amen (39.20) 

Throughout the process of purification, the Christian is increasingly illumi¬ 
nated by Christ with the light of the Trinity. With this view of the Christian life 
now laid before them, Gregory has prepared his hearers for the following 
oration on baptism itself. The aim of Gregory’s doctrine of purification, illu¬ 
mination, and baptism, we might say, is not to produce a tight, self-contained, 
ascetical system, but rather to exhort his hearers to purify themselves, so that 
they can receive the divine Light of Christ and bear that light in the world. As 
we will see below, Gregory’s major doctrinal reflections on Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and the pastoral ministry of the Church give concrete 
expression to this dynamic of spiritual growth. 


Conclusion 

Gregory’s doctrine of purification and illumination defines the basic shape of 
how God is known and the epistemic structure of all theology. In a paradoxical 
but highly deliberate way, he has constructed a mystical tension 177 that draws 


175. Cf. Or. 27.8 on faulty Eunomian attempts at Xoyoq and Gecopia. 

176. Gregory again uses a rare term for light, to echo puaTaycoyia. He may have borrowed it from 
Eusebius, Comm. Pss.,PG 23.1228.52; see also Pseudo-Didymus, Trin. 2.14. 

177. The phrase is Moreschini’s; however, his understanding of the nature of this tension, which he con¬ 
trasts with the supposedly more systematic work of Gregory of Nyssa, differs from that argued here. SC 358, p. 69. 
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the reader into a deeper knowledge of God. Gregory provides what we might call 
a rhetorical-theological dynamic that reflects the persuasive aims of both the 
biblical word of God and classical rhetorical dialectic and whose chief purpose is 
to move the theologian toward the visionary knowledge of God. 178 As Gregory 
sees it, God reveals himself to our limited understanding, while ever remaining 
transcendent, so as to create a dynamic of growth that moves us through 
yearning and wonder to ever greater degrees of purification and illumination. 
Much more than a rhetorical posture, this transformation is woven into the very 
fabric of Gregory’s doctrine and determines its meaning and scope. 

Gregory’s treatment of these themes characterizes the nature of theology 
in another important respect as well. In his debate with the Eunomians in 
Oration 28, he radically qualifies the human ability to know God by reason 
alone, in order to point the reader to the knowledge that only comes in response 
to divine revelation. He summarizes the point at the end of his long hymn on 
creation: “Let faith lead you rather than reason, that is if you have learned the 
weakness of reason in matters close at hand, and have acquired enough 
knowledge of reason to know things that are beyond reason!” (28.28). 179 Gre¬ 
gory wants to show not only that God can never be fully known, but also that we 
are dependent on faith to know God at all. Not to acknowledge the limits of our 
reason is, he says, to be “ignorant even of your own ignorance” (28.8). Simi¬ 
larly, in the Second Oration on Peace, he argues that the source of many diffi¬ 
culties is the failure to recognize what sort of things are within our power and 
can be investigated by reason alone (things other than God), and which ones are 
beyond our power and can be known only by faith (22.11). It is inherent in the 
work of faith to see beyond the limitations of earthly reason in order to discern 
the mind of God, which is obscure to our unaided natural powers (14.33). To be 
sure, reason is for Gregory the image of God given in creation and, as the center 
of the human person, it is the primary faculty by which we know God and 
manage our complicated lives. 180 Yet all the same, he warns that reason is 
profoundly limited by human fmitude, corrupted by sin and the devil (6.7), 181 


178. As Winslow remarks, “Gregory's thought operates more effectively in the realm of dynamic function 
than in that of static description.” Dynamics of Salvation, p. 91. See also McGuckin, “Vision of God,” p. 148; St. 
Gregory, pp. 58, 65, 74-75, 220 and passim. 

179. The seminal insight here again belongs to Origen. In Cels. 6.65, he argues that God is unattainable 
by human reason (Xoyoq), but that, contrary to Celsus' skepticism, God is indeed attainable by the divine Aoyo<; 
and by those to whom he reveals the Father (Mt 11.27). See Lieggi, “Influssi Origeniani.” 

180. Among numerous such statements, see Ors. 15.2; 6.6,10; 11.6; 14.33; I 7 - I » 3 > 9 > 22 - 7 I 24.7; 25.1; 27.5; 
32.7,24,27; 33.9; 36.8; 37.14,21; 39.7; 40.5,37,45; 42.6; 44.6. 

181. See also Or. 40.37 on the good light that comes from God versus the wicked appearance of light that 
comes from the devil. 
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and useless for knowing God apart from faith (4.44). 182 In an extended section 
of Oration 32 he argues that illumination comes only through faith, referring 
especially to the teaching of the Scriptures. Those who are intellectually weak 
are therefore in just as great a position to be saved as the more gifted, through 
the faith of their minds and the confession of their mouths, 183 for righteous¬ 
ness comes through faith alone (32.23-27). 

Regrettably, this important element of Gregory’s thought has frequently 
been misunderstood in modern scholarship. Plagnieux, for example, takes 
Oration 28 as a manifesto on the natural knowledge of God, which exemplifies 
Gregory’s great confidence in the power of reason. 184 Alternatively, R. P. C. 
Hanson faults Gregory for not properly distinguishing between the natural 
and revealed knowledge of God. 185 Such assessments might seem to be sup¬ 
ported by passages like Oration 28.16, where Gregory writes that, even after the 
fall, our God-given reason leads us to God. Yet this statement refers merely to 
the knowledge of God’s existence, nothing more. Earlier in the oration he 
argues that it is possible to know that God exists from a basic observation of the 
universe—not in order to establish a natural proof of the existence of God, but, 
quite the contrary, to say that since such knowledge tells us nothing about what 
God is, it is relatively useless (28.6). So he concludes with a pointed rhetorical 
question: “What will you conceive the Deity to be if you rely on the approxi¬ 
mations of reason?” (28.7). His answer is that the knowledge of God’s being 
comes only by the Holy Spirit, which searches the depths of God (28.6). 186 A 
second such text is Gregory’s statement that the mind either makes visible 
things into gods or else it “discovers God through the beauty and order of 
visible things” (28.13). However, here he is contrasting the idolatry of created 
things in the history of religion with the way in which we are meant to know 
God through them. 187 Rather than exalting reason as being capable of knowing 
God independently, Gregory’s point is that apart from faith and grace, reason 
is profoundly incapable of knowing God with any accuracy or saving benefit. 
Reason, he says, is “hard to trace out” (28.21), yet “it is faith that fulfills our 
reason” (29.21). 


182. In the Theological Orations Gregory systematically critiques the Eunomians’ pride in their reason, 
from the opening section onward. See also below, chap. 3. 

183. See Rom 10.6-8. 

184. Plagnieux, Saint Gr'egoire, pp. 277-287. Thus he coins the term “foi-raison” for what he takes to be 
Gregory's hybrid concept (pp. 278, 287). 

185. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 7o8nii9, based on Or. 6.32-33. 

186. 1 Cor 2.10; see also 28.17. 

187. Apparently following Paul's argument in Rom 1.18-23. 
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Gregory aims to point his readers away from reason alone and toward faith 
as reason’s fulfillment. 188 Despite the expectations of twentieth-century theo¬ 
logians, he is not promoting a theory of the natural knowledge of God any 
more than he is asserting pure apophaticism. Instead, he is drawing the 
theologian toward the knowledge of God as God has revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ by the Holy Spirit in the economy of salvation. 189 When Gregory reports 
his vision of God on Mount Sinai, he adds an important detail in this regard: he 
tells us that he was “sheltered by the rock, the Word that was made flesh for us” 
(28.3). It is through Christ that Gregory is able to see even a glimpse of God’s 
being. 190 Likewise the illumination of which he so often speaks is not a generic 
kind of divine knowledge, but the supreme Light of the Holy Trinity revealed 
through the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Gregory’s sense of the knowledge of 
God in Christ is so strong that he again exaggerates his own limiting terms: the 
purpose of the incarnation is that in the human form of Jesus “the In¬ 
comprehensible might be comprehended (I'va xcopr|0fj 6 axd>pr|TO(;)” 
(39.13). 191 Gregory makes this statement at the midpoint of the Epiphany 
series, just as he is turning from the incarnation of Christ to the conferral of 
divine illumination on Christians in baptism, which further indicates the 
preparatory nature of this first part of his doctrine. The topics that that we have 
been examining from Orations 27-28, 38-40, and elsewhere represent a kind 
of propaedeutic orientation to the broad contours of theology, which aims to 
move the theologian toward the knowledge of God. “In this way you shall do 
theology” (28.3), Gregory says—knowing by faith the divine light of the in¬ 
comprehensible God through the economy of salvation. 


188. On the fulfillment of reason by faith, see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 126-127, and the title of 
that volume; “Of Thorns and Roses,” pp. 462-464; McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 57-58, 288, 332. 

189. On the nature of the divine economy, see chap. 4. 

190. See also Or. 32.16. 

191. See also Or. 37.3. 
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Jesus Christ, the Son of God 


Christ is on earth—be exalted! 


—Oration 38 


When Gregory portrays himself on Mount Sinai beholding the fringe 
of God's being, at the apex of his account of theological vision in the 
second Theological Oration, he tells us that he was “sheltered by the 
rock, the Word that was made flesh for us” (28.3). As this image 
suggests, for Gregory the knowledge of God that takes place through 
the purification and illumination of the theologian is constantly en¬ 
abled by the figure of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh. Christ has of 
course been the center of the Church’s doctrine and devotion since 
apostolic times, and “Jesus is Lord” (1 Cor 12.3) is possibly the earliest 
Christian confession. Similarly, in Gregory’s doctrinal system, Christ 
is not simply one member of the Trinity, a figure whose earthly career 
is accidental to Trinitarian doctrine, strictly speaking, and who could 
just as well have been God the Father or the Holy Spirit made in¬ 
carnate; but he is the necessary and permanent focus of the knowl¬ 
edge of God. While there is an obvious and even simplistic sense in 
which Christ’s divinity is implied in a full doctrine of the Trinity (if we 
could imagine beginning there), for Gregory the confession of Christ’s 
identity as the eternal Son of God is, in a deeper sense, the direct 
means by which the Trinity is conceived and known in the first place, 
and, by the presence of the Holy Spirit, Christ remains the centerpiece 
of that knowledge. 
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Gregory Nazianzen was one of the chief architects of the language and 
concepts used in the Christological controversies that occupied the Church, in 
increasingly scholastic terms, from the fifth to the eighth centuries. Yet, 
ironically, his doctrine of Christ is not primarily concerned with technical 
terminology or the precise definition of the composition of Christ’s person, as 
several generations of students have been taught to regard pre-Chalcedonian 
Christology. In fact, Gregory is quite insistent that technical and terminological 
questions must be subjugated to the basic faith of which they are but an 
imperfect expression. 1 In the same way that the doctrine of God and the doc¬ 
trine of the knowledge of God cannot be separated in Gregory’s work, so too the 
identity of Christ cannot be separated from the human salvation that Christ 
effects. It would not be an exaggeration to say that Gregory’s Christology is 
essentially a particular expression of his soteriology, so that our understanding 
of the nature of Christ’s person is determined throughout by the nature of 
Christian salvation, and vice-versa. In this chapter we will examine Gregory’s 
doctrine of Christ in light of his soteriological concerns, in an attempt to 
uncover the most basic meaning and rationale of his Christology and its place 
within his doctrine of the Trinity as a whole. The basic contours of Gregory’s 
Christology appear to have been fairly well established by the time he began 
ordained ministry in 362, 2 even if we allow for some editing of the early 
writings during his retirement. Yet at the same time, his later engagement with 
the Eunomians, Antiochenes, and Apollinarians brought many points into 
greater relief. We will therefore make use of Gregory’s corpus as a whole, 
emphasizing the later works in their controversial context while also drawing 
on the earlier material. 3 


Christology and Divinization 

Gregory understands Christian salvation in terms of the larger idea of Become; 
( theosis ), or “divinization,” 4 the transforming participation of the human per- 


1. Among his numerous statements to this effect, see Ors. 16.2; 19.10; 20.8-10; 32.14, 26; 41.7-8; 28.4, 
20; 29.8; 31.9-n, 20, 22, 24, 33; 25.2,18; 37.2, 4; 39.11; 42.16,18; 43.11,13,15, 65, 68-69. Recent discussions of 
this theme can be found in Norris, “Theology as Grammar”; “Gregory Nazianzen.” 

2. A point observed by Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p. 207. 

3. The best single treatment of Gregory's Christology is Norris’ 1970 Yale dissertation, “Gregory Na¬ 
zianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” even though its analysis of the differences between Gregory's early and late 
work and its treatment of Athanasius are now out of date. Other important studies include Althaus, Die 
Heilslehre; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation. 

4. The most helpful studies of divinization in Gregory are Russell, Doctrine of Deification, pp. 213-225, 
341-344, and Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, which have superceded Gross’s earlier treatment (La divinisation, 
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son in the being and life of God. Earlier Christian writers—above all Clement, 
Origen, and Athanasius—had begun to speak of divinization sporadically, with 
reference to both pagan and Christian religious ideas. 5 Yet it was Gregory who 
established divinization as the primary concept for salvation in Greek Chris¬ 
tian tradition. 6 He coined the term Becocni;, from Bsoco, and made the idea 
central to his work; 7 through the imitation of the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Maximus Confessor, his doctrine of theosis then become the standard concept 
for salvation in later Byzantine theology. 8 

In the same way that the imagery of light and illumination serves to indi¬ 
cate the close relationship between the nature of God and the human knowl¬ 
edge of God, the concept of divinization—“becoming godlike,” or “becoming 
divine”—likewise expresses the meaning of human existence as a participation 
in God’s very being. While Gregory typically speaks of divinization as the result 
of the saving work of Christ, theosis is, in a broader sense, a process of growth 
and transformation that is rooted in creation and has its fulfillment in the age to 
come. His most comprehensive treatment of theosis comes in his account of 
creation in the Epiphany series. Everything that exists, Gregory writes, is rooted 
in God’s eternal being, goodness (38.7, 9), and light (40.5), which abound to 
such an extent that they overflow, as it were, into the act of creation. In the 
beginning God created the “first world” of angels, who are secondary lights next 
to God’s primary light (38.9), followed by the “second world” of material reality 
(38.10)—both of which are good and glorify God in their respective ways. From 
the intelligible and material worlds, God then created the human being 
(avBpfimoc;) as a composite creature. Taking a body from the material world, 
God breathed into it an intelligent soul, which is the image of God, and so made 
the human being as “a kind of second world, 9 ... another angel, a mingled 
worshipper” to glorify God on earth and to be the fullest representation of God’s 
wisdom and generosity in all of creation (38.11). 10 Here again Gregory inter- 


pp. 244-250). See also Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” pp. 58-62, 129-148; Mor- 
eschini, Filosofia e letteratura, pp. 34-36. 

5. Although Athanasius is often regarded as the first major theorist of divinization among the Greek 
fathers, and he does use the term more than earlier writers, it appears almost exclusively in his polemical 
literature (esp. Ar. and Ep. Serap. 1); it does not appear in his primarily soteriological and spiritual works, such 
as the Festal Letters and the Life of Antony; and it does not hold the fundamental soteriological significance that it 
does for Gregory. See Russell, Doctrine of Deification, p. 167. 

6. It would later be taken up by Augustine and other Western theologians as well. 

7. Earlier writers, following Clement, had used 0£O7toieTv/0£O7toir|<7ic;, as well as 08 ouv. 

8. Cyril of Alexandria being an exception, who follows Athanasius in using 0eo7toir|CTi<;. Russell, Doctrine 
of Deification, pp. 341-343. 

9. 8ein£po<; Koapoi;, the same phrase used above for material creation (38.10). 

10. See also Ors. 39.13; 40.8. 
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weaves biblical and philosophical themes for both missionary and pastoral 
purposes, 11 much as we saw in his treatment of purification and the nature of 
the human body. 12 He then brings his account of creation to a climax with the 
divinization of human beings: Poised between heaven and earth, the human 
being was created to be “a ruler on earth yet ruled from above, earthly and 
heavenly, temporal and immortal... a living being cared for (otKovopsIv) in 
this world, then transferred to another; and—the final stage of the mystery— 
made divine ( 0 £ot)v) by his inclination towards God” (38.11). 

As Gregory analyzes it, the very nature of creation, reflecting God’s infinite 
goodness, is designed to provide for the growth of human beings toward God 
and their final divinization. 13 We have been created, in other words, in a state 
of dynamic movement toward God, so that the process of divinization is rooted 
in the structure of our existence. 14 

Gregory then focuses on the end and the ultimate goal of divinization in 
two important passages in his funeral oration for his brother and his panegyric 
on Athanasius. As he reflects on the vicissitudes of earthly existence, Gregory 
laments that “we linger in the tombs [of our bodies] which we carry around 
because, even though we have become gods (0soi ysyovoxE q), we die the death 
of sin like human beings” (7.22). 15 Despite our sin and mortality, it remains 
our created end to become gods, beginning even in this life. More fulsome is 
his description of the holy life in the opening of Oration 21. Both before and 
after the fall, 16 the incomprehensible God lifts us up to himself through the 
illumination of his own light, causing us to ascend beyond the fleshly veil of 
our earthly existence, “to hold communion with God, to be associated with the 
purest light, as far as human nature can attain,” and so to be divinized through 
our union with the Holy Trinity (21.1-2). 17 Here theosis is closely related to the 
notions of ascent, illumination, and union as the overall process of coming to 


11. As Augustine does as well in his treatment of Genesis; see Conf. books 10-13. 

12. See chapter 1, pp. 75-83. Again we must be wary of overinterpreting the philosophical resonances of 
Gregory’s creation narrative. Cf. Ellverson, Dual Nature of Man, which reads his anthropology exclusively 
through such themes; and Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions,” p. 20, which argues that Gregory’s purpose in 
Ors. 38-40 is essentially to promote the mixing of Platonic opposites. 

13. Helpfully summarized in Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 54, 58-60. 

14. The process of divinization also distinguishes humankind from the rest of creation (Carm. 1.2.2.560- 
561). See Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, p. 6on4. On Gregory’s doctrine of creation, see also Richard, 
Cosmologie et theologie, pp. 68-83. 

15. Russell, Doctrine of Deification, p. 217. In Or. 7.22, our bodies are tombs not because they are evil, but 
because our souls are dead through sin. See Ps 82.6-7. 

16. The phrase “God lifts people up—or lifts them up again—to himself” (21.1) indicates that the en¬ 
lightenment we receive in redemption is fundamentally the same as the one that God provides apart from sin. 

17. On the Platonic resonances of this passage, see McGuckin, “Strategic Adaptation of Deification.” 
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know the Trinity. 18 As if to ward off potential objections, he stresses that 
divinization does not mean becoming God in the full sense of the word 
(42.17), 19 but that the difference between the Creator and creation must be 
maintained as a fundamental tenet of Christian doctrine. 20 Yet for Gregory 
divinization is much more than simply an analogy for baptism or a metaphor 
for the ethical imitation of God, as has been suggested. 21 As we noted above 
with regard to divine illumination, his language of divinization indicates a real 
and growing participation in God’s nature, so that human beings, in a mys¬ 
terious but real way, become filled with God’s being and “divinized” to the 
extent that they, as creatures, are capable. Gregory’s use of theosis is so bold, in 
fact, that more than once he acknowledges that he is making statements that 
stretch the boundaries of credulity. 22 The definition and goal of our existence, 
as established in creation, is thus to be increasingly illuminated with the di¬ 
vine light, to partake of God’s own being more and more, beginning in this life 
and continuing in the life to come. Theosis thus represents at the same time our 
original definition, our present nature, and our eschatological destiny. 

However, in the current state of human existence, our original nature and 
our ultimate end have been marred. In the fall of Adam and Eve we separated 
ourselves from God (39.13), 23 and interrupted the created, eschatological pro¬ 
cess of divinization. As a result, we have been cut off from the Tree of Life and 
banished from paradise, and we are no longer growing toward union with God 
(38.12). 24 At the final judgment Christ will therefore divide those who have 
remained separated from God from those who are once again growing in the 
knowledge of God toward union with him (40.45). Within this larger scheme, 
salvation is the restoration of the process of theosis that God established in 
creation and intends to perfect in the age to come. Gregory uses a wide array of 
traditional images to describe the salvation that Christ has effected. The early 
sections of Oration 38 provide a rich example: here he describes Christ’s re- 


18. On theosis and illumination, see also Ors. 39.10, 17 and passim; 45.5, 28; Carm. 1.1.8.70-77. 

19. yevsaGai Kupiax; 0 £o<;. 

20. A premise that underlies much of his argumentation for the divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
See chaps. 3 and 4. 

21. Russell argues that Gregory’s use of theosis is purely metaphorical and, in distinction to Athanasius, 
does not include any sense of realistic participation in the divine being (Doctrine of Deification, pp. 213-214, 222- 
225); however, this judgment divorces Gregory’s understanding of theosis from the closely related notions of 
illumination and participation in the Trinity. 

22. Ors. 14.23; 11.5; 38.7. 

23. “My sin and my condemnation were complete in the disobedience of the first creature (6 7ipcoxo- 
nXcLGXoc) and the treachery of the Adversary” (22.13). 

24. See also Ors. 2.23-24; 36.5; 45.28; Ep. 101.51; Carm. 1.1.7.55-64; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 
60-66; and Althaus, Die Heilslehre, pp. 79-82. 
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demptive work in terms of light, 25 the new replacing the old, the Spirit over the 
letter, the truth in place of shadows, putting off the old humanity and putting on 
the new, dying in Adam and living in Christ, the healing of our weaknesses, and 
the re-creation of a decaying world (38.2-4). Yet among this diversity of images, 
and tying them all together, is the central soteriological idea of theosis. Because of 
the fallen condition of humanity and the interruption of divinization, the de¬ 
terminative factor in our existence is now the incarnation of Jesus Christ, which 
restores our divinization. The larger scope of theosis, from its created origin to its 
eschatological fulfillment, is now known to us only through the mystery of the 
Word made flesh. 26 Although divinization is rooted in creation, our knowledge 
and experience of this transformation occur exclusively through the reformation 
of theosis that Christ effects. For Gregory, the essence and goal of human life, 
then, is to become divine as a result of Christ’s having become human. In 
Oration 7 he reflects on how our created nature has become darkened by sin and 
mortality. In this fatal condition, there is only one solution: “I must be buried 
with Christ, arise with Christ, be a joint heir with Christ, become a son of God, 
be called God himself!” (7.23). 27 It is through Christ alone that we can recover 
the dynamic nature of our original creation. 

The divinization that Christ reinstates is not in the first place a benefit that 
we receive from him or an effect that he produces, but it is more closely related to 
his own identity. In his first oration, On Easter, Gregory gives a rich, euphoric 
description of the Christian life, which in several respects outlines the Chris- 
tological program that he will follow for the rest of his career. 28 Christ renews us 
with his own Spirit, Gregory proclaims, and clothes us with new humanity, as 
we figuratively die and rise with him (1.2-4); an d so he concludes in a dramatic 
exhortation, “Let us become like Christ, since Christ has become like us. Let us 
become gods for his sake, since he became human for ours” (1.5) , 29 While it 
involves real moral effort and the commitment of one’s whole life, 30 salvation 
consists chiefly in the reestablishment of the process of theosis in the incarnation 


25. (Light chasing away darkness, Israel illuminated by the pillar of fire; “the people who sat in the 
darkness” of ignorance have seen “the great light” of knowledge) (Is 9.2). 

26. Note that the full discussion of theosis in Ors. 38-40 (above) takes place in the context of a dominical 
feast celebrating Christ’s birth and baptism. 

27. See also Or. 14.23. 

28. And which, on account of its summary quality, may possibly reflect later editing. 

29. A passage that the Edinburgh series mistranslates, changing “become gods” to “become God’s,” 
perhaps in defense against the shocking nature of its claims. Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, p. 91; Russell, 
Doctrine of Deification, p. 2i5ni6. 

30. On the contribution of asceticism, or “philosophy,” to divinization, see Ors. 3.1; 4.71; 21.2; 25.2; Ep. 
6.3; Carm. 1.2.10.630; 1.2.17.1-2 (cf. 1.2.33.88-90). Although Russell argues that Gregory is the first Christian 
writer to connect ascetical practice with divinization, Origen clearly does so before him. Doctrine of Deification, 
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of the Word of God in Jesus Christ. 31 The soteriological principle of divinization 
through Christ lies at the heart of Gregory’s major doctrinal work in the Theo¬ 
logical Orations, the Epiphany sermons, and the late Christological epistles. In 
Oration 38 he writes that, after disciplining us through the Law and the prophets, 
God provided the “stronger remedy” for the ever-worsening disease of sin by 
sending his Son: “he assumes the poverty of my flesh so that I may assume the 
richness of his Divinity” (38.13)—a motif which, again, resonates with the image 
of light and the discussion of the knowledge of God throughout Orations 38-40. 
Divinization is also the central point of Gregory’s argument against the Eu- 
nomians in the Theological Orations. In the thematic opening statement of his 
discussion of the divinity of Christ on the basis of Scripture (29.17-21), Gregory 
makes his famous statement that God was born (yeyove) “so that I might be 
made God as far as he is made human” (29.19). Likewise, divinization is the 
focus of his exegetical discussions in Oration 30. “What could be greater for the 
lowliness of a human being,” he asks the Eunomians, “than to be intertwined 
(7t^aKfjvoa) with God and to become God from the mixture” of God with human 
existence in Christ? (30.3). Because Christ has submitted to human form for our 
salvation, “God stands in the midst of gods” 32 (30.4); and we are made to share 
in what is properly Christ’s own (the divine nature) through the intermingling of 
the incarnation, so that finally “God will be all in all” (1 Cor 15.28) when we are 
completely like God, 33 completely filled with God and him alone (30.6). 34 For 
Gregory, the purpose and rationale of the incarnation is to bring about our 
divinization, which has been interrupted by the fall; and conversely, the basis of 
our divinization is the incarnation of Christ. Yet we are saved and divinized not 
merely as an extrinsic effect of the incarnation; the human Jesus is himself the 
first instance and the archetype of our divinization, the one in whose own theosis 
Christians participate and are thus saved. The determining factor in Gregory’s 
doctrine of salvation, then, and the key for understanding the work of Christ, is 
the identity of Christ—who Christ is in order to restore the divinization of 
humanity. 35 This means that he does not separate the doctrine of Christ from 


p. 222; cf. p. 218. Gregory does not believe theosis is the privilege of an ascetical elite: see Or. 2.22 and the many 
references to baptismal deification in Ors. 31, 38-40, and elsewhere. 

31. A helpful discussion of this connection can be found in Harrison, “Some Aspects of St. Gregory the 
Theologian’s Soteriology,” p. n. See also Russell, Doctrine of Deification, pp. 220-221. 

32. Ps 81.1. 

33. See 1 Jn 3.2. 

34. Further statements of divinization in Christ can be found at Ors. 11.5; 30.21; 25.16; 37.2; 38.3, 7, n, 16; 
39.16; 40.8, 10, 16, 42; Ep. 101.46; Carm. 1.1.11.9; 1.1.2.47. Several of these passages will be discussed below. 
The role of the Holy Spirit in divinization will be discussed in chap. 3. 

35. So Or. 38 begins with a celebration of who Christ is, on account of the salvation that he has brought. 
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the narrative story of his works of creation, salvation, and consummation, since 
that narrative forms the basis for understanding Christ’s identity. 36 Gregory’s 
Christology and his soteriology are thus inseparably involved with each other, 
and in a sense amount to the same thing. 


The Identity of Christ 

Thanks to certain developments in nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholar¬ 
ship, it has become common to evaluate the Christology of early theologians 
primarily in terms of later categories and conciliar standards. Above all, students 
of historical theology have been taught to assess Christological doctrines in 
terms of the combination of the two natures of divinity and humanity in Christ, 
and the structural elements of Christ’s person(s). Yet, despite this anachronistic 
and overly technical approach, Gregory’s substantial Christological reflection 
proceeds differently, with a scope and meaning that modern categories of 
analysis have typically missed. Rather than seeking to define Christ’s identity in 
a static or abstract sense, Gregory understands it to be governed by the economy 
of salvation viewed as a whole, as Frederick Norris has pointed out. 37 He views 
the identity of Jesus Christ and the salvation that stems from him chiefly 
through what we could call a narrative, economic framework. While this per¬ 
spective runs throughout Gregory’s corpus, it is especially prominent in the 
major Christological works written from 379 on. 38 The “economic paradigm” 
can be seen in four key Christological statements from the Theological Orations, 
Oration 37, the Epiphany sermons (Ors. 38-40), and the late Christological 
epistles ( Ep . 101-102, 202). These texts merit our attention individually, as they 
will form the basis of our analysis for the rest of the chapter. 

For the basic structure of Gregory’s Christology we must first look not to 
his well-known Christological epistles, but to the heart of his work in Con¬ 
stantinople, where his doctrine of Christ assumed its full expression. 39 The 
first major statement comes near the beginning of Gregory’s dispute with the 
Eunomians over the divinity of Christ as revealed in Scripture. As he prepares 


36. Winslow calls this the dynamic character of Gregory’s Christology. Dynamics of Salvation, p. 91; see 
also Harrison, “Some Aspects of St. Gregory the Theologian’s Soteriology,” p. 12. 

37. Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen's Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p. 167. 

38. An outstanding early example is 1.5. A helpful, though ultimately different, analysis of Gregory’s 
“economic paradigm” can be found in Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” pp. 167-201. 

39. Although they are often regarded as Gregory’s main Christological exposition, Ep. 101-102 and 202 
are but the final installment of a doctrinal project that was largely complete by the time he left the capital in 381. 
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to responds to a series of ten contested biblical texts in the fourth Theological 
Oration, he first gives a positive summary of his own doctrine: 

The one whom you now scorn was once above you (f)7rep cte). The 
one who is now human was at one time not composite (d<xuv0STO<;). 
What he was, he continued to be; what he was not, he assumed. In 
the beginning he existed without cause (avouilco<;), for what is the 
cause of God? But later on he was born for a cause (81’ alxlav)— 
namely that you might be saved (29.19) 

In order to understand who Christ is, Gregory argues, we must know the 
larger story of salvation: In order to save us and to restore the process of 
divinization that had been broken in the fall, the divine Son of God, who was 
previously incomposite (d<xuv0£TO<;) and not mingled with his creation, took 
upon himself our created, human existence—a form of existence radically 
different from his own—and became composite (ctijv0£to<;, 29.18). While he 
remains the divine Son of God—“what he was, he continued to be,” he has now 
become also a human creature—“what he was not, he assumed.” 40 This nar¬ 
rative scheme then governs the discussion of individual biblical texts that 
Gregory gives throughout the fourth Theological Oration. 

The second passage comes in the opening sections of Oration 37. Here 
Gregory describes Christ as the one who is uncontained but now moves from 
place to place, the one who exists above and apart from time but has now come 
to exist under time, the invisible one who has become visible (esp. 37.1-3). “He 
was in the beginning and was with God and was God (Jn 1.1),” and he has now 
assumed creaturely existence (37.2). 

An even fuller definition comes in Oration 38, which is then echoed through¬ 
out Orations 39-40. 41 The opening sections begin to narrate God’s saving work 
in sending Christ (38.1-4); then, after commenting on the proper observance 
of a Christian feast (38.5-6), Gregory rehearses the entire economy of God’s 
relationship toward his creatures, beginning with the creation as an expression 
of God’s own being (38.7fi). Within this larger narrative, Gregory turns to the 
incarnation in the climactic section 13. Here he argues that the incompre¬ 
hensible and invisible Word of God “took upon himself flesh for the sake of our 


40. This passage shows several resemblances to Origen’s Christology. In his account of the Rule of Faith 
at the beginning of On First Principles Origen comments that, even when Christ was made human, he “re¬ 
mained what he was, namely God” (Princ. pref. 4). Origen also writes that, on account of the incarnation, “We 
call him a sort of composite being” (auvGexov xi xpfjpa (papev auxov yeyovevai, Cels. 1.66; see also 3.41). 

41. See esp. Ors. 39.13; 40.33, 45. 
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flesh and mingled himself with an intelligent soul for my soul’s sake, purifying 
like by like, and in all ways except sin was made human” (38.13 = 45.9). 

Finally, Gregory gives a similar narrative scheme near the beginning of both 
letters to Cledonius. As he begins the main argument in the body of Letter 101, he 
gives a summary statement (Soypaxl^Eiv) of his Christology: before he was a 
human being, the divine Son of God initially existed “before the ages," apart 
from the temporal economy of salvation; but finally he assumed human exis¬ 
tence and became also a human being for our salvation ( Ep . 101.13-14). 42 The 
second letter to Cledonius begins in the same way: the Son of God is eternally 
begotten of the Father, “and after this” (icai pexct xobxo) was born of the Virgin 
Mary (Ep. 102.4). 43 It is noteworthy that, in setting his Christology in an eco¬ 
nomic framework, Gregory is adhering to the shape of the biblical narrative as 
well as the long ecclesiastical tradition expressed in rules of faith, confessional 
statements, and formal creeds. As we examine each element of Gregory’s 
Christology, we must keep in mind this basic narrative framework. 

As the above statements make plain, Gregory means to argue that Christ is 
the fully divine Son of God who has become also human for our salvation. It is 
common in modern doctrinal analysis, influenced to no small extent by the 
parallel, two-nature language of the Chalcedonian Definition, to assess how a 
particular theologian envisions the combination of divinity and humanity in 
Christ. Moreover, Gregory’s Christology—along with that of Basil and of 
Gregory of Nyssa—is typically regarded as a vindication of the full humanity of 
Christ against the doctrine of Apollinarius. 44 However, this approach is only 
partially helpful in Gregory’s case, and can even be positively misleading. In 
light of the work of salvation mentioned above, the explicit focus of Gregory’s 
Christology is very clearly on the divinity of Christ, within the framework of the 
divine economy, 45 not on how two natures are equally combined in one person. 
There are several reasons for this. In his polemical situation, Gregory needs to 
argue explicitly for Christ’s divinity against the denials of the Eunomians and 
other opponents. Moreover, even the most extreme anti-Nicene theologians in 
the fourth century—such as Arius, Aetius, and Eunomius—all believe that the 
Son of God, who is in some sense divine, became flesh for the salvation of the 
human race; most of the participants in the fourth-century debates, in other 


42. 7ip6x8pov pev oi )k dvGpamov, aXka 0eov icai Yiov povov icai 7rpoaiamov, dpiyfj acbpaxoc; Kai xd>v 
ocra acbpaxoc;, eni xsA-ei 8e Kai dvGpctmov, 7rpo<7A,r)(p08vxa urcep xfji; acoxr|pia<; xfjq f)pexepa<;. 

43. The same pattern is also followed in the dogmatic poems 1.1.2 On the Son and 1.1.10 On the In¬ 
carnation, Against Apollinarius. 

44. See below, n95. 

45. See Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p. 65. 
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words, envision some kind of incarnation. 46 But there are deeper reasons as 
well. In focusing on Christ’s divinity Gregory is representing what is arguably 
the soteriological mainstream of the early Church. Since the early apostolic 
confession “Jesus is Lord” (i Cor 12.3), the creeds and confessions of the early 
Church, and the speculations of a wide range of Christian groups, have focused 
on Christ’s heavenly origin and his identity as the divine Savior more than on 
the fact that he was a human being. 47 In the second century the exaltation of 
Christ to a divine status at times became so exclusive that later New Testament 
texts such as 1 John 4.2-3 and postapostolic writers like Ignatius of Antioch 
and Irenaeus of Lyons were compelled to take up the defense of his full hu¬ 
manity against docetic or “Gnostic” Christologies that deny that Christ was 
fully human. The theological tradition in which Gregory stands, including 
Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen, likewise emphasized Christ’s divinity as the 
central, operative fact of his identity. So too at the heart of Gregory’s Chris- 
tology is the confession that Christ is the fully divine Son and Word of God, 
from which follows a whole range of implications for the human existence of 
Christ’s followers. Gregory makes the point concisely in one of his most im¬ 
portant Christological arguments: “If I worshipped a creature, I would not be 
called a Christian. Why is Christianity precious? Is it not that Christ is God?” 
(37-17)- 

The main question in the late-fourth-century debates concerned the exact 
nature of the divine being who was made flesh in Jesus, and consequently what 
that nature means for the identity of Christ and the life of his followers. 48 For 
Gregory, as for other so-called Homoiousians and pro-Nicenes of this time, it is 
essential to Christian salvation that Christ be fully and completely divine. The 
terms and imagery used in the passages above are meant to show that Christ is 
the eternal Word of God who fully shares the brilliant Divinity of the Father, 
and that the child of Mary is none other than the Creator God in human 
form. 49 In Oration 38 Gregory continues in exhilarated wonder over the 
mystery of God become human: “O new mixture! O unexpected blending! The 
One Who Is (Ex 3.14) has come to be (6 div ylvETOu), the Uncreated One is 
created, the Uncontained One is contained!... What is this Mystery all around 


46. Although Gregory mentions Photinus (Or. 33.16), there do not appear to be any who imagine that 
Christ is merely a human being (whether or not adopted to divine sonship) in Gregory’s immediate environ¬ 
ment in Cappadocia or Constantinople. 

47. For a survey of early Christian creeds and confessions, see Kelly, Early Christian Creeds. 

48. Meanwhile, different construals of his humanity are by no means absent, as we shall see. 

49. So Gregory freely uses the divine image of light to describe Christ, as of course the New Testament 
(esp. Jn 1.4-9; 8- I2 » 9 - 5 ; Hb 1.3) and the creed of Nicaea also do. See Ors. 18.28; 39.1; 45.2. 
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me?” (38.13). 50 In a mysterious and paradoxical way, the created, limited, and 
even suffering man Jesus is the infinite Creator God, the tangible and visi¬ 
ble human form of the invisible, incorporeal Son of God; so that in worship¬ 
ping and glorifying Christ, Christians are in fact worshipping God himself 
(3 8i 3)- 51 

The operative concept in this narrative framework is that of assumption. 
Gregory frequently writes that the Word of God “assumed” human existence 
for our salvation—the Son “took on” human life: was conceived, born, lived, 
died, rose, ascended, and will come again as a human being—adding it to his 
own preexistent, divine being. Christ is thus the eternal Son of God dwelling in 
human form in time and space. By virtue of the great difference between God 
and the human form which he took on, the resulting shape and character of the 
Son’s assumption of human nature is one of condescension, self-emptying, 
and self-humbling; it is a downward and lessening movement on God’s part, 
relatively speaking. Rather than remain in the incomprehensibility of his 
eternal being, the Son of God “condescended to our infirmity” (37.3); he 
“submitted to a body” (Carm. 1.1.2.57) and “assumed the poverty of my flesh” 
(38.13) in order to save us. In Pauline terms, the Son “emptied himself” and 
descended to us in order to become comprehensible (373), and he became a 
humble creature out of care for creatures (37.1, 4). 52 Gregory is aware of the 
temptation to take the language of condescension and self-emptying in an 
absolute sense, as if in becoming human the Son literally diminished or 
emptied himself of his divine being in his own proper existence, so that after 
becoming incarnate he was no longer, or at least not fully, divine. Hence 
Gregory issues the qualification that when the Son of God deigned to become 
Son of Man for our sake, he neither changed what he was nor stripped himself 
of his Divinity in any way, but rather assumed what he was not (39.13; Carm. 
1.1.2.60-61). When the Son is said to have diminished his glory (37.3), this 
refers to the fact that in assuming our nature he “bears and endures all things” 
for our salvation (37.1, 4), so that Christ’s condescension is his assumption of 
our condition (14.15) in order to reveal himself to us in a comprehensible way, 


50. See also Or. 38.2: “The fleshless one is made flesh, the Word becomes material, the invisible is seen, 
the intangible is touched, the timeless has a beginning, the Son of God becomes Son of Man—‘J esus Christ 
yesterday and today and the same for all ages (Hb 13.8)!' ” 

51. For simple statements of Christ's divinity, see also Ors. 20.4; 32.18; 23.9; 41.4; 30.1, 4, 7,12; 31.26, 28, 
29, 33; 26.7. 

52. Phil 2.5-n; see also Hb 12.2. For an extended discussion of Christ’s self-emptying, see Norris, 
“Gregory Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” chap. 3 and passim; on condescension and self-emptying, see 
Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 92-96, 99. 
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through the assumed humanity. 53 Condescension and self-emptying, then, are 
relative, not absolute, terms; they describe the shape of Christ’s assumption of 
our nature and the degree to which his glory is visible, relative to our per¬ 
spective, in the divine economy. 54 For Gregory Christ is thus the eternal Son of 
God who has taken on human form and dwelled among us. 

Although he places great emphasis on Christ’s divinity, Gregory typically 
assumes Christ’s humanity and gives it little positive explanation. Despite the 
fact that his Christology is usually characterized as an anti-Apollinarian de¬ 
fense of the full humanity of Christ, there are very few passages before the end 
of his career in which Gregory explicitly argues that Christ is fully human; and 
the strongest example prior to 379, in Oration 2.23, may reflect later editing. 55 
By the time he arrived in Constantinople in 379, Gregory had become aware of 
the Christological debate between Diodore and Apollinarius that had come to 
full force in the late 370s (22.13). 56 As we shall see, he had more in common 
with Apollinarius than he did with Diodore, even in the so-called anti-Apolli- 
narian epistles. When he finds himself in a dispute with a group of Apolli- 
narians who tried to take possession of his church in Nazianzus in 383, 
Gregory finally makes an explicit argument for the full humanity of Christ near 
the end of his career. In his view, the basic Christian confession that the Son of 
God became human in order to save us implicitly includes the whole of our 
human condition. When Apollinarius claims that the Word of God takes the 
place of a human mind in Christ, 57 Gregory’s response is simply to point out 
this obvious aspect of the incarnation. Since we need healing in body, soul, and 
mind—and especially in our mind, which was the first to sin and is really the 
source of all our troubles—Christ must have assumed all of these elements in 
order to save us (Ep. 101.50-55). Hence he utters his famous soteriological 
dictum, “That which has not been assumed has not been healed; but that 
which is united to God is also being saved” (Ep. 101.32). 58 Gregory’s defense of 
the full humanity of Christ against Apollinarius is not a major, formative piece 


53. See also Or. 45.26. 

54. On Christ's assumption of human existence, see also Ors. 19.13; 34.10; 30.5, 9, 21; 26.7; 37.4; 44.2, 7; 
45.13, 26-29. 

55. Pace Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, p. 79. 

56. Another rare reference to the denial that Christ possesses a human mind (along with Or. 2.23) in 
Gregory's work before 383. If Gregory was aware of the Apollinarian problem by 379—either from Damasus’ 
Illut sane, which the Antiochene synod of 379 validated, from Melitius, when he appointed Gregory bishop of 
Constantinople on the synod's behalf, or from his own study of Apollinarius—he pays it little attention until 383. 

57. On the rationale of Apollinarius’ soteriology, see this book's conclusion. 

58. The phrase originally appears in Origen’s Dialog with Heraclides 7.7-8: “The whole human being 
would not have been saved if he had not assumed the whole human being.” 
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of his Christology, but merely an application of the position that he had already 
articulated at great length during his ministry in Constantinople. He frankly 
finds the whole question ridiculous: “Whoever hopes in a mindless person is 
mindless himself!” ( Ep . 101.32). He otherwise considers it obvious that Christ 
is a complete human being, possessing human choice and self-determination 
as well as an animal soul and body; to deny as much is an absurd annoyance. 


The Unity of Christ 

As the statements above indicate, the nature—or better, the dynamic thrust— 
of the incarnation is for Gregory a unifying one. The whole point of the Son’s 
assumption of human existence is to unite it to himself in order to heal and 
save it. The unity of Christ is thus the central tenet of Gregory’s Christology, 
and it defines the main point of contention with all three of his Christological 
opponents: the Eunomians, the Antiochenes, and the Apollinarians. Again 
each of the four key Christological texts bears on the issue. In Oration 29 
Gregory continues by saying that the Eunomians oppose Christ’s divinity, 

because he took upon himself your thickness, 59 associating with flesh 
through the intermediary of a [human] mind, and being made a 
human being who is God on earth (yevogEVoi; dvGpomot; 6 Karra 
0 £o<;), 60 since [human existence] was blended with God and he was 
born as a single entity (Ik;), because the One who is more powerful 
prevailed [over his assumed humanity], so that we might be made 
divine to the same extent that he was made human. (29.19) 

Later in the same year, Gregory concludes his Christological statement in 
Oration 37 in just the same way. With apologies for the difficulty of expressing 
such thoughts, he tries to explain the unity that results from the incarnation: 

What he was he set aside; what he was not he assumed. Not that he 
became two things, but he deigned to be made one thing out of 
two (of) §fio yEvopevo;, a XX’ ev ek xmv 8f)o ysvecrGai avacrxopEvcx;). 


59. That is, the thick corporeality of human existence. 

60. The translation of this phrase by Browne and Swallow—“his inferior nature, the humanity, became 
God”—is misleading in a dualist direction, suggesting that Christ's humanity somehow independently existed 
and then was divinized. Gallay’s French translation reflects the same problem: Thomme d’ici-bas est devenu 
Dieu” (SC 250, p. 219). Nothing could be farther from Gregory’s mind. Wickham’s translation (“being made 
that God on earth, which is Man”) avoids this error, while unfortunately (and no doubt inadvertently) sug¬ 
gesting that humanity in general is divine. 
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For both are God, that which assumed and that which was as¬ 
sumed, the two natures meeting in one thing ( 5 uo cpucrsii; elq ev 
aovdpapoucrai). But not two sons: let us not give a false account of 
the blending (f| cnjyKpotcn^). (37.2) 61 

Likewise, in Oration 38, from January 381, Gregory goes on to explain that, as a 
result of the incarnation, the one bom of Mary is “God together with what he 
assumed, one thing made out of two opposites (ev ek §uo xdiv Evavxlcov), flesh 
and Spirit, of which the latter deifies and the former is deified” (38.13). Each of 
these three passages from 380-381 occurs in an overt, though gradually 
shifting, context of anti-Eunomian (and probably anti-Antiochene) polemic. 
The first (29.19) is a direct and heated debate with the Eunomians; the second 
(37.4) was written after Theodosius had entered his capital and installed 
Gregory as archbishop; and the third (38.13) comes from Gregory’s celebration 
of the high feast of Epiphany, just after Theodosius had outlawed the Eu¬ 
nomians and various other heretics. 

Finally, Gregory makes the same point in the late Christological epistles. 
Before we turn to the text it is worth noting that these three letters are almost 
universally regarded as anti-Apollinarian treatises. However, on the central point 
of Christ’s unity, they are in fact more strongly anti-Antiochene than anti- 
Apollinarian. When Gregory offers his own Christological confession early in 
Letter 101 he mentions only briefly the Apollinarian idea that the Word takes 
the place of Christ’s human mind, and then turns in quite a different direction 
to focus instead on the unity of Christ. He explains that he prefers the title “our 
Lord and God” because it conveys the singular identity of Jesus as the eternal 
Son of God: “For we do not separate the human being from the Divinity, but 
we teach one and the same (siq Kod 6 auxoc;) God and Son,” who was at first 
only the eternal Son but later became also a human being; “so that by the same 
one, who is a complete human being and also God, a complete humanity, 
which had fallen under sin, might be created anew” ( Ep . 101.13, 15). 62 Next 
Gregory gives a list of ten anathemas, seven of which argue for the unity of 
Christ, probably against Diodore (nos. 1, 3-8). Number 1 defends the title 
Theotokos, which Apollinarius had used to signal his opposition to Diodore’s 
dualist Christology, and which became the famous watchword for unitive 
Christology in the next century (Ep. 101.16a). Number 3 denounces the dual- 
istic idea that God “put on” a previously formed human being, rather than the 


61. Trans, adapt. Browne and Swallow. 

62. OuSe yap xov avGpamov x©P^°l l£V T *\c> 0 soxr|xo<;, aA,A/ eva Kod xov anxov doypaxi^opsv . .. ©sov 
Kod Ylov . . . i'v' oA,cp dv0pd)7rtp xa> auxcp iced 0 £<I> oA,o<; avOpamoc; ava 7 i;^a< 70 'q 7t£<7ajv imo xr]v apapxiav. 
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incarnation’s being “the birth of God” ( Ep. 101.17). Number 4 again asserts the 
phrase “one and the same” against the doctrine of two sons, with further 
elucidation of the real union of Christ’s two natures (Ep. 101.18). Number 5 
opposes Diodore’s language of grace in favor of the stronger language of union 
and conjunction (Ep. 101.22a). Number 6 defends the singular worship of the 
crucified Lord (Ep. 101.22b). Number 7 opposes the idea of moral development 
in Christ, since he is fundamentally God (Ep. 101.23). And number 8 opposes 
the idea that Christ no longer possesses his body, using the unitive language of 
assumption and a hermeneutical practice of single predication (Ep. 101.25). 63 If 
we observe that number 2, against the reputedly Apollinarian idea that Christ’s 
humanity descended from heaven (Ep. 101.16b), probably follows number 1 
because they both refer to Mary, and that Christ’s unity also figures secondarily 
in numbers 9-10, then we can say that for all intents and purposes Gregory has 
begun the letter with a strong, lengthy statement of the unity of Christ. The 
same pattern is repeated in the second letter to Cledonius. Gregory begins his 
argument with a briefer but even clearer statement of Christ’s unity: “We treat 
the Son of God, who was begotten of the Father and who was later [born] of the 
Virgin Mary, as a single entity (slg ev ayopev), and we do not name two sons. 
Rather we worship one and the same in undivided Divinity and honor” (Ep. 
102.4). 64 I n ^e late epistles, then, Gregory offers the same doctrine of the unity 
of Christ that he had developed earlier in a somewhat different context in 
Constantinople as the central tenet of his Christology, and as a matter of greater 
significance than the question of whether Christ possesses a human mind. 

In the incarnation, Gregory says, the Son of God assumes human existence 
by “blending” it with his own, so that, in a mysterious way, Christ is born as a 
single entity (six;, ev). 65 Because of the divinizing effect of the divine Son on his 
human form, the single entity of Jesus Christ remains most fundamentally the 
Son of God: Christ is the human life of God on earth, “God together with what 
he assumed.” Being God already, he remains “one and the same” Son of God, 
even in his human form. Gregory often cautions against relying too heavily on 
technical terms, because theology is concerned not with particular terms 


63. On which more below. 

64. In light of his consistent commitment to the unity of Christ, it is unlikely that Gregory is rehearsing 
a unitive Christology in these letters simply to answer Apollinarian charges that he teaches a doctrine of two 
sons. Although Gregory of Nyssa answers similar charges in his letter To Theophilus, his Christological milieu is 
rather different from Gregory Nazianzen’s, and there is no indication that Gregory Nazianzen actually felt so 
intimidated by the Apollinarians on doctrinal grounds. 

65. Note that Gregory expresses Christ's unity with both masculine and neuter pronouns; he does not 
make either gender into a technical term. 
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(ovojiaia) but with the realities (upocypaTOc) that they signify (31.20 and pas¬ 
sim). When he does use terser or more technical expressions for Christ’s unity, 
they usually serve to express the narrative dynamic of the incarnation that we 
have been examining. So the Son assumes human form and is born as “a 
single entity” (sit;, 29.19); he becomes “one thing” out of the vastly different 
realities of God and human existence (sv ek 8uo, 37.2; 38.13; si; sv, 37.2; Ep. 
102.4). I n a similar vein, Gregory speaks of the Son “mixing” or “blending” 
human existence with his own. After describing the unity of Christ as “one 
thing out of two opposites,” Gregory pauses in wonder and praise, “O new 
mingling (pl£,i;); O wondrous blending (Kpaoi;)!” (38.13). Again, he uses both 
expressions at once: “The two are one thing through the blending” 66 (Ep. 
101.28). While these terms would have been familiar to Gregory from Stoic and 
Platonic texts, 67 he is probably following Apollinarius or Origen in using them 
to describe the incarnation. 68 The language of blending would later be con¬ 
demned at Chalcedon, on the prompting of the Antiochenes, for seeming to 
compromise the transcendence of the Son’s divine nature. In Gregory’s usage, 
however, it helpfully conveys both the narrative movement of the incarnation 
and also the mysterious union between God and humanity in Jesus: first there 
was the eternal Son of God, and then he took on the full reality of a human 
being, mixing it with himself to make one incarnate Lord. In Gregory’s view, 
the real danger lies not in compromising the integrity of these two realities, as 
the Antiochenes would argue, but rather in the opposite direction: the blend¬ 
ing should not be misunderstood as being anything less than a real union 
(37.2). If our humanity is not fully united to God in Christ, then he is in fact 
two different sons and we have not been divinized in the incarnation. In the 
fifth anathema of Letter 101 Gregory seems to be defining his view of the union 
against that of Diodore (though anonymously, for understandable political 
reasons): the Son did not merely operate (Evepyelv) in Christ by grace, as in a 
prophet, but he was and is joined together with human existence in his essence 
(Kax’ ouoiav ouvd7rcsiv 69 ) (Ep. 101.22). 70 The clearest and most significant 
technical term that Gregory uses for the unity of Christ is the phrase that 


66. xd yap djupoxspa ev xfj auyKpaasi. See also Ors. 14.7; 27.7; 28.3, 22; 32.9; 38.9. 

67. On the philosophical pedigree, see Harrison, “Some Aspects of St. Gregory the Theologian's So- 
teriology,” p. 13, with citations and bibliography. 

68. See Frag. 10, 93; and possibly a fragment of Origen on Jn 1.23-24 (GCS Origenes 4, pp. 498.23-24). 
See also Daley, “Nature and the Mode of Union,” p. 172. On the correspondence of Kpacnc; and 7iepixcbpr|CTc; in 
Gregory's work, see Harrison, “Perichoresis,” pp. 55-57. 

69. Or brought into contact with it. 

70. See also Or. 30.21: the Son divinizes human nature not by grace but by the assumption of it. Yet cf. 
30.8: Christ is one thing by union, not by nature. 
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Christ is “one and the same” Son of God both before and in the incarnation. 71 
It is in this phrase that we see the main point of each of Gregory’s terms for 
unity: the Son’s assumption of human existence into his own being, as a single 
entity, makes possible the confession of Christians that Christ is the eternal 
Son of God and the worship of the man Jesus as God. 72 In this unitive scheme, 
together with certain semi-technical terms, Gregory gives a narrative, eco¬ 
nomic account of the identity of Christ as the eternal Son of God. The “action,” 
or the result, of the incarnation is to produce a single, unified Lord, the eternal 
Son of God who has been made human. 73 

In addition to the narrative and technical descriptions of Christ’s unity, 
Gregory gives a basic rule of biblical interpretation that supports his unitive, 
economic understanding of Christ. Although he rarely explains his theological 
or exegetical method in such detail, his debate with the Eunomians in Con¬ 
stantinople led him to give a more explicit definition of his method of Chris- 
tological exegesis. The first of three such statements comes immediately after 
the Christological passage in Oration 29 quoted above (29.19). In order to 
understand properly the wide variety of statements about Christ in Scripture, 
Gregory argues, one must observe the following general rule: 

Apply the loftier passages to the Divinity, to the nature that is su¬ 
perior to passivities and the body; and apply the lowlier passages to 
the composite One (6 <xijv 0 £to<;), to him who for your sake emptied 
himself and became flesh and (to say it just as well) was made hu¬ 
man, and afterwards was also exalted. (29.18) 74 

The key to interpreting the many passages about Christ in Scripture, Gregory 
says, is to understand that the more exalted and the humbler statements all 
refer to the same Son of God, though in different ways. In order to answer 
Eunomian arguments against the full divinity of Christ, he distinguishes 
purely divine statements about Christ from those that describe him in his 


71. The phrase appears increasingly in the late Christological epistles, e.g., Ep. 101.13, which is echoed in 
the following sentences. It derives from Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 3.16.3), though Gregory probably learned it from 
Apollinarius: see KMP 36; Frag. 42, 109. 

72. See also Carm. 2.1.11.631-651: Christ does not merely “participate in divine qualities,” but in him 
there is a “complete merging of human nature with the whole God” (trans. Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p .190). 

73. In addition to its strong parallels with Apollinarius, Gregory’s Christology echoes the more unitive 
aspects of Origen's doctrine, in which the Word is so united with the created soul (and later body) of Christ that 
the humanity of Christ is divinized and the incarnate Word functions virtually as a single subject. See esp. 
Princ. 2.6. 

74. The hermeneutical rule appears in Ors. 29.18; 30.1, 2. See also 34.10. 
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incarnate state. Grander titles like “God,” “Word” (Jn i.i), and “Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God” (i Cor 1.24) indicate Christ’s identity as 
the divine Son of God in his eternal relationship with the Father, which Gre¬ 
gory signifies here with the shorthand phrase “the Divinity.” 75 Alternately, 
lowlier expressions like “slave,” “he hungered,” and “he wept” (Phil 2.7; Mt 
4.2; Jn n.35)—and above all Christ’s cross and death—refer to the Son of God 
as he has assumed human existence in the person of Jesus and is now “com¬ 
posite,” a single mixture of God and human existence. Thus when the Word 
says, in the figure of Wisdom, “The Lord created me as a beginning of his ways” 
(Prv 8.22), this is not a statement about the Son in his preincarnate condition, 
as if to say without qualification that the Word of the Father is a creature. 
Rather, the Son as Wisdom is making a proleptic statement about his future 
incarnation, or composite state, in which he becomes also a creature of God, 
the human being Jesus. By referring the lesser sayings to the Son in his 
incarnate form, Gregory is able to counter the claim that such texts prove that 
the Son is merely a creature and therefore not fully divine. Yet at the same 
time, when he distinguishes between unqualified and qualified references to 
Christ, Gregory is saying that both kinds of statements refer to the same Son of 
God. While the lofty sayings refer to the Son without qualification, the lowly 
ones refer to the same Son with the qualification that he is now the incarnate, 
human Lord. If they did not refer to the same Son, then the lowly objections 
could easily be passed off as referring to a different subject and therefore not 
threatening the Son’s divinity. In other words, Gregory’s rule of interpretation 
is as much a definition of the unity and unchanging identity of the Son of God 
in his eternal and incarnate states as it is a distinction between those states, in 
keeping with his narrative statements of the divine economy. 

Gregory has often been misunderstood on the question of whether there is 
a fundamental unity or a fundamental duality in Christ. In this passage on 
Christological exegesis (29.18), he has been taken to be advocating a strong 
distinction between Christ’s divine and human attributes, so that the lofty and 
lowly statements refer to two distinct subjects. 76 In what was until recently the 
standard English translation of the Theological Orations by Charles Gordon 
Browne and James Edward Swallow, for example, the phrase in question reads: 
“the composite condition of him who for your sakes made himself of no 
reputation.” 77 Here the lowly statements refer to the composite (incarnate) 


75. Gregory gives a longer list of such passages in Or. 29.17. 

76. See, e.g., Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 713. 

77. Trans. Browne and Swallow. 
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condition of the Son, that is, to Christ’s humanity as distinct from his divinity, 
rather than to the Son himself in human form. However, the Greek text does 
not support this reading. The parallel dative construction toj ctuvBeto) Kal t <5 
8ia (78 Ksvci)0evTi makes it clear that 6 chjvGetck; means “the one who is 
composite” (in parallel with “the one who emptied himself”), that is, the Son of 
God who is incarnate, rather than “the composite condition” of the Son of 
God. 78 The correct reading is supported by the second instance of Gregory’s 
hermeneutical rule in the Theological Orations. Here the “lowlier and more 
human” expressions refer to “the New Adam, God made passible in or¬ 
der to defeat sin” (30.1), that is, to the eternal Son of God in his human form as 
the New Adam. Gregory is not saying that the lofty sayings refer to the Son’s 
divinity and the lowly sayings to his humanity, nor is he distinguishing be¬ 
tween Christ’s preincarnate and incarnate states, as if the lofty expressions 
referred to him before the incarnation and the lowly ones referred to him in the 
incarnation. Statements that refer to Christ’s divinity apply always, both before 
and during the incarnation, which is reflected in the very confession that Jesus 
is the eternal Son of God. To read the exegetical rule in a dualist fashion, so as 
to predicate the different sayings to two different subjects or two distinct phases 
of Christ’s career, misses Gregory’s meaning entirely. At this central point of 
his career, when he is pressed to give an account of his Christological method, 
Gregory both assumes and advances a doctrine of the unity and unchanging 
identity of the Son of God in his eternal and his incarnate states, a position that 
he has most likely held since the beginning of his career. 79 

Gregory’s doctrine of the unity of Christ is so deeply embedded that he 
appears to have reframed the Eunomians’ position in terms of his own, unitive 
scheme. In his extant works Eunomius argues against the full divinity of Christ 
on the basis of texts that refer to the pre incarnate Son, so that the Son of God is 
already a creature, apart from the incarnation. There is no indication that Eu¬ 
nomius ever appealed to Jesus’ lowly, human status per se, in the way that 
Gregory portrays it in Oration 29.18-19. 80 After listing several biblical texts that 
Eunomius has cited, 81 Gregory then adds some of his own, sayings that refer not 
to the Son’s preincarnate condition, but specifically to his lowly, human status: 


78. Wickham's translation avoids this error: “predicate the lowlier [expressions] of the compound, of him 
who because of you was emptied.” See also Bouteneff, “St. Gregory Nazianzen,” p. 260. 

79. Pace Winslow, who views the single subject of Christ as a late development in Gregory’s work. 
Dynamics of Salvation, p. 94. 

80. However, Eunomius does identify the human soul of Jesus with the preincarnate Logos, as Arius, 
Eusebius, and Apollinarius did. 

81. Jn 20.17; 14-28; Prv 8.22; Acts 2.36; and Jn 10.36. 
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If you want, list also “slave” and “obedient,” “he gave,” “he learned” 

(Phil 2.7, 8; Jn 18.9; Hb 5.8).... And if you want, add those sayings 
that are even lowlier than these, like the fact that he slept, was 
hungry, got tired, wept, was in agony, was subjected (Mt 8.24; 4.2; Jn 
4.6; 11.35; Lk 22.44; 1 C° r 15.28). Maybe you even reproach him for 
his cross and death! (29.18) 

Gregory is suggesting that if texts like Proverbs 8.22 indicate the Son’s created 
status, how much more do his hunger, tears, and death on the cross? The 
hidden premise, of course, is that both kinds of statement refer to the same 
subject, a point that Gregory assumes and which Eunomius seems to have held 
as well. 82 If Christ were composed of two different subjects, then the humble 
passages that Gregory raises could simply be attributed to the human Jesus as 
distinct from the preincarnate Son, and they would not stand as proof against 
his divinity at all. But, significantly, Gregory does not do this. He extends the 
Eunomian position to include all biblical expressions of Christ’s creaturely 
status—preincarnate and incarnate—to which he replies with a statement of 
faith: the lowly, crucified Christ “is for us true God and of equal honor with the 
Father” (29.18). To be sure, Gregory is also making the second point that such 
texts refer to the Son in a different way—in the incarnation, or “economically” 
(29.18)—but the ultimate purpose of his method of predication is to confess 
that the crucified Lord is himself, as a single subject, the eternal Son of God. 
Rather than avoiding Eunomian objections by separating human from divine 
referents, his argument runs in the just opposite direction, as the next section 
shows: that the very one whom the Eunomians scorn is none other than the 
merciful Lord who was crucified for our salvation (29.19). Gregory thus ad¬ 
vances the unity of Christ both in the way he sets up the problem and in the 
exegetical method that he offers in response. 

According to Gregory’s rule of interpretation, all of Christ’s qualities and 
actions, whether godly or human, ultimately belong to the same subject, so 
that Christ is, in his most fundamental identity, the eternal Son of God made 
flesh. As a dramatic conclusion to this introductory passage on Christological 
exegesis, he applies this exegetical method in one of the most beautiful pas¬ 
sages in early Christian literature. With rhetorical flair and great liturgical 
sensibility, he recites a litany of seemingly contrary acts of the one incarnate 
Son of God, paired in matching antitheses: 


82. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, p. 109. 
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He was begotten (eyewfiBri), but he was also born (ysyewrixo) 83 of a 
woman.... He was wrapped in swaddling bands, but he took off the 
swaddling bands of the grave by rising again.... He was exiled into 
Egypt, but he banished the Egyptian idols.... He is baptized as a 
human being, but he remitted sins as God.... He hungered, but he 
fed thousands.... He thirsted, but he cried out, “If anyone is thirsty, 
let him come to me and drink.” ... He prays, but he hears prayer. He 
weeps, but he makes weeping to cease. He asks where Lazarus was 
laid, for he was a human being; but he raises Lazarus, for he was 
God.... As a sheep he is led to the slaughter, but he is the shepherd 
of Israel.... He lays down his life, but he has power to take it up 
again.... He dies, but he gives life, and by death destroys death. He is 
buried, but he rises again. (29.19-20) 84 

With each of Christ’s divine qualities or actions—some extra-incarnate, some 
incarnate—Gregory pairs a corresponding action that he accomplishes as a 
human being, so that it is the same Son of God who does them all. In 
somewhat different terms, he comments that the Son does some things “as 
God,” things that only God can do (whether or not in human form), like rising 
from the dead, forgiving sins, and destroying death; while others he does “as a 
human being,” such as praying, being hungry, and dying, things which hu¬ 
mans do apart from God’s saving work, and which characterize the condition 
that the Son came to heal and save—though it is the same Son of God who is 
the subject of them all, either apart from or in the incarnation. 

Gregory carries out this practice of single-subject predication in a point-by¬ 
point discussion of contested biblical passages in Oration 30, and in other later 
works. In Letter 101, for example, he argues that Christ is not an independently 
existing human being whom the Son then “put on,” but rather God himself in 
human form; thus Mary is literally the Mother of God (Ep. 101.16-17; anath¬ 
emas 1, 3). There was not even an instant when the man Jesus existed as a 
human being before God assumed him; rather, the nativity of Jesus must be 
seen the other way around, as the human birth of God (Ep. 101.17). Even 
though God and humanity remain distinct kinds of reality (dXXo Kai a^o), 
when the Son took on human existence they became “one thing” (ev), and the 
incarnate Son continues to be a single subject of existence (aTELoq), as he was 
before (Ep. 101.20-21). Thus Gregory positively opposes the idea that there are 


83. The majority manuscript reading. Gallay prefers the lectio difficilior eyeyewriio. SC 250, p. 218. 

84. Gregory’s fondness for this construction can be seen in his adaptation of it at least twice more, in Or. 
38.15-16 and Carm. 1.1.2.62-75. See also 4 -67; 30.15; 37.5; 40.45; Ep. 101.14-15. 
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two independently existing subjects, or two sons, in Christ, as he takes Diodore 
to be saying, but only “one and the same Son” ( Ep. 101.18). Even though Christ 
is fully human, possessing a human mind, soul, and body, one cannot split 
him into two beings, divine and human, like two people who coexist (Ep. 
101.19). Again, Jesus’ development must be understood as God’s human de¬ 
velopment (which renders moral progress out of the question), and after the 
resurrection Christ continues to exist “along with what he assumed” (Ep. 
101.23-25); in both cases the subject of Christ’s human existence is God. 

References to a single subject of Christ’s acts abound in Gregory’s work. In 
his first major Christological statement in Constantinople he insists on the 
confession that God was born and died and rose for us, and he severely criti¬ 
cizes those who avoid such vivid language (22.13). So the one who is un¬ 
contained moves from place to place; the one who is above time came under 
time (37.2); Christ came forth from Mary “as God with that which he had 
assumed”; and the Son, who is full of Divinity, empties himself and becomes 
poor in order to make others rich (38.13-14). 85 Since, in this unitive scheme, 
Christ truly is the Son of God, it also makes sense for Gregory to speak of 
“Christ” being and doing both divine and human things, even apart from the 
incarnation. This is actually Gregory’s most typical way of speaking through¬ 
out his work, beginning with his first Christological statement: “Let us become 
like Christ, since Christ became like us.... He descended that we might be 
exalted.... He ascended, so that he might draw us to himself” (1.5). Likewise, it 
is “Jesus” who created us and became human to save us (14.2; 40.2). Gregory 
observes this practice even in passages where it would be more natural to say 
“Son” or “Word,” as in a discussion of John 1.1 (e.g., 37.2). He is not suggesting 
that Christ’s human form literally preexisted the incarnation; 86 rather, he is 
simply appealing to the singular identity of Christ as the eternal Son of God 
and reflecting the usual practice of the New Testament. Since Christ is the Son 
of God, it is not merely acceptable but a positive confession of faith to say that 
he created us and he became human to save us. 87 In Gregory’s work, such 
statements are a solid theological confession of the unity and identity of Jesus 


85. See also Or. 34.10: all that the Father has belongs also to the Son, except whatever is spoken of him as 
a human being because of the incarnation; 45.27: the Son is “sent” both eternally from the Father (in the divine 
generation) and in the economy according to his humanity (in the incarnation). 

86. Any more than Apollinarius seems to have done, although he was accused of having claimed as much. 

87. Among the many examples, see esp. Ors. 2.98; 15.1; 4.19, 37, 67; 5.36; 7.23; 14.4, 15; 8.14; 12.4; 17.12; 
19.12-13; 2 4 - 2 > 10; 32.33; 33.9; 41.4-5; 31.12; 26.6; 37.1-3, 7-8; 38.1; 39.1, 12; 40.2; 43.61, 64; 44.2, 7; 45.1. It is 
noteworthy that the Theological Orations (as well as Or. 42) generally lack such references, since Gregory is 
arguing with greater technical precision. For a lengthier discussion of this practice, see Beeley, “Gregory of 
Nazianzus on the Unity of Christ.” 
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Christ as “one and the same” Son of God, and are much stronger than the 
mere cross-predication of attributes, or communicatio idiomatum, as Diodore 
and the Antiochenes practiced it. 

It is here that we come to the heart of Gregory’s Christology and its most 
practical significance. For Gregory it is soteriologically essential that “God was 
conceived and born” ( Carrn. 1.1.10.22), that 

God came to an end as man, to honor me, 

so that by the very things he took on, he might restore, 

and destroy sin’s accusation utterly, 

and, by dying, slaughter the slaughterer. ( Carrn. 1.1.10.6-9) 88 

For Gregory, the focus and climax of Christ’s saving work is his death on the 
cross. In observation of its great significance, he frequently speaks of God—a 
single subject—dying on the cross for our salvation. 89 The soteriological im¬ 
portance of Christ’s divine identity is clearest at the greatest point of his suf¬ 
fering. When Jesus cries from the cross, “My God, my God, look upon me, why 
have you forsaken me?” (Ps 21.1 LXX; cf. Mt 27.46), Gregory argues that this 
does not indicate that God has abandoned him (in which case there would 
certainly be two subjects): Christ has not been abandoned either by the Father 
or by his own Divinity—as if God were afraid of suffering! Rather, he says, this 
ultimate point of human desolation shows just how authentically the Son has 
assumed and represented (Timobv) our fallen condition, “making our 
thoughtlessness and waywardness his own” (30.5). Jesus’ cry of abandonment, 
in other words, does not reflect the absence of God in his suffering, but God’s 
inclusion of our abandonment within his saving embrace and his healing 
presence in the midst of our desolation and death. In his life and especially in 
his death, Gregory writes, Christ bears our entire existence in himself as the 
incarnate Son of God, so that in his divine being he might burn up sin and 
death as fire melts wax, and we might participate in his divine life “through the 
intermingling” 90 (30.6). And, as if to anticipate the later monothelite contro¬ 
versy, he clearly stipulates that, in order to assume our sin and suffering, Jesus 
possesses both a divine and a human will (30.12). 

The strong, even paradoxical, terms that Gregory uses to describe the unity 
of the incarnation emphasize the reality of Christ’s assumption of our human 
brokenness. Even though the Son remains unconquerable in his own proper 


88. Trans. Gilbert. 

89. Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen's Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p. 134. See also Winslow, Dynamics of 
Salvation, p. 105. 

90. I'va . . . K&y&) psiaXdpco xtbv sksivod 81a rr]v CTuyKpaaiv. 
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divine existence, 91 God has fully entered into and “submitted” to human 
suffering and death (30.2), so that when the devil attacks Jesus, he unwittingly 
meets with God, and death is defeated by death (39.13). Christ’s suffering 
shows just how great is God’s love for us because in him God has died in order 
to forgive our sins (33.14). Gregory firmly states that it is not enough for God to 
associate himself with human existence without actually becoming human: 
the Son himself must assume and undergo human suffering and death in 
order to purify like by like ( Ep. 101.51). Though he is keenly aware of the 
paradox involved, he holds the central Christian conviction to be that Christ 
is “God made passible for our sake against sin” (30.1), 92 so that we are “saved 
by the sufferings of the impassible one” (30.5). 93 Thus for Gregory the awe¬ 
some nature of the Christian faith is chiefly “to see God crucified” (43.64). It is 
with this shocking proclamation that he chooses to end his final oration: “We 
needed an incarnate God, a God put to death, so that we might live, and we 
were put to death with him”; and so “God is crucified” (45.28-29). Because it 
was God who died on the cross—the Son of God made human just for this 
purpose—his death can be the death of all fallen humanity, and we can be 
purified and made a new creation by his divine life. 94 

Before we delve more deeply into the spiritual dimension of Gregory’s 
Christology, we should note that the unitive dynamic of his doctrine is almost 
universally neglected in current Gregorian scholarship. As we have already 
noted, in nineteenth- and twentieth-century historical theology Gregory’s 
Christology is usually regarded as being primarily anti-Apollinarian and du¬ 
alist. 95 In several passages in the fourth Theological Oration, he appears to say 
that we should conceive of the human Jesus (or Christ’s humanity) as a subject 
of existence independent of the eternal Son of God. In certain sections he 
follows the pattern of single-subject predication outlined in Orations 29.18 and 
30.1, which we have just examined, but in others he seems to practice a kind of 
double predication, referring certain things to Christ’s humanity in a way that 


91. See Or. 26.12: God is supreme in Christ’s suffering; 45.13: Christ cannot be sacrificed in his first nature. 

92. See also Ors. 17.12; 30.1; 26.12; 39.13; 44.4. 

93. id ion curaGoui; TcdOsn;. See also Or. 17.12. 

94. See also Ors. 15.11; 14.3; 11.7; 18.28; 20.4; 22.13; 21.24; 32.33; 33.14; 31.29; 26.12; 39.13,17; 44.4; 45.13, 
19, 22, 30; Carm. 1.1.6.77; 1.2.14.91; 1.2.34.190; 2.1.11.1603; 2.1.13.35; 2.1.60.9. 

95. In the standard handbooks, Kelly notes approvingly that for Gregory Christ is “twofold” (SurXoug Or. 
38.13), though without teaching that there are two Sons (Early Christian Doctrines, p. 297). Grillmeier also 
focuses on Gregory’s two-nature language, commenting that his Christological formula “sounds very 
‘Antiochene’ ” ( Christ in Christian Tradition [1975], p. 369). This assessment pervades more recent scholarship 
on Gregory: see Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 83-84; Wesche, “Union of God and Man”; Moreschini, SC 
358, p. 53b; Bouteneff, “St. Gregory Nazianzen”; Norris, “Christ/Christology”; “Gregory of Nazianzus”; and 
Russell, Doctrine of Deification, pp. 221, 223. 
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appears to be independent of his divinity. Some of these passages resolve 
themselves into the single-subject paradigm, 96 such as Or. 30.2, where he 
considers the interpretation of Proverbs 8.22 and gives the third instance of his 
hermeneutical rule. He comments that whatever has to do with the fact that 
Christ is caused, such as the term “created,” must refer to his humanity (f| 
dvOpcoTtoxrig), whereas whatever is simple and uncaused refers to his Divinity 
(f| Beottii;). The question is whether Gregory means Christ’s human nature per 
se, as a subject of existence other than the Son of God, or whether he means the 
Son of God in his human form (as indicated in 29.18 and 30.1). At the end of 
the section he plainly indicates the latter, saying that Wisdom (the divine 
subject) is called these things in different respects. 97 

Yet there are other passages that do not resolve themselves so neatly into a 
unitive scheme, most of them in the fourth Theological Oration . 98 For example, 
he argues that statements about Christ’s human acts—such as keeping God’s 
commandments, 99 learning obedience through suffering, 100 and the agony of 
his passion 101 —refer to “the passible element, not the immutable nature that 
is far above passion” (30.16). Rather than referring the lowly passages to the 
Son of God in his human form, Gregory seems to be saying that they do not 
refer to God at all, but to Jesus’ humanity as distinct from his divinity, thus 
explicitly denying the single-subject predication that he has previously out¬ 
lined. In other passages he describes Christ as being dual or double in various 
ways. In his reply to Eunomian arguments from John 14.28 and 20.17—"the 
Father is greater than I” and “I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to 
my God and your God”—Gregory explains that while the Father is Father of 
the Word, God is not the God of the Word, “because he was two-fold 
(bur^obq).” What misleads heretics, he says, is a failure to appreciate this 
duality, and to realize that even though Christ’s divine and human titles are 
“yoked together on account of the mixture (f| cnjyKpaan;),” nevertheless “the 
natures are distinguished and the names are separated in our thoughts.... 
Even though the combination of [God and human existence] is a single entity, 
he is such not in his [divine] nature, but in the union of the two” (30.8). 102 As 


96. See Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen's Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” pp. 172-176. 

97. Other seemingly dualist passages that resolve themselves in this way are Or. 30.9, 10, 13, 21. 

98. Ors. 30.2, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, 21; 38.15 (= 45.27); 43.69; 45.25. 

99. Jn 15.10; cf. 10.18; 12.49. 

100. Hb 5.8. 

101. Hb 5.7; Lk 22.44. 

102. Ei yap Kai to auvapipoiepov ev, akV ov xfj (puaei, xfj 8e ouvoStp xouxcov. Similar passages can be 
found at Or. 30.5,12; but cf. Ep. 102.28, where Gregory denies that he holds a doctrine of two, opposed natures, 
which violates the union in Christ. 
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above, Gregory appears to be saying that the key to understanding Christ’s 
identity is to distinguish his two natures from each other as distinct referents 
and subjects of existence. 103 

In order to understand these passages, we must first observe that the 
single-subject paradigm is by far the most prevalent mode of Christological 
reflection in Gregory’s work. Single-subject constructions outweigh dualist 
passages, in both frequency and importance, in the major and minor orations 
alike, as well as the dogmatic poems. Second, it is significant that the greatest 
concentration of apparently dualist exegesis comes in the fourth Theological 
Oration —a fact that urges us to reconsider this oration as a whole. We have 
examined the introduction to Oration 30 above, where Gregory establishes the 
unitive Christological paradigm together with the practice of single-subject 
exegesis (29.17-21). If we also examine the conclusion, we find that Gregory 
again makes a general statement of the principles of Christological exegesis, 
recapitulating his argument in a lengthy meditation on the names of God and 
Christ (30.17-21). He first discusses the Son’s lofty names, which belong to 
him “both above us and for us,” and then turns to his lowly names, which are 
“uniquely ours and belong to what he assumed from us” (30.21). This second 
phrase might again suggest the dualist model: that the lowly names belong to 
Christ’s humanity as opposed to the eternal Son; but here Gregory re¬ 
emphasizes the unity of Christ’s human existence with his divine sonship. 
Christ is called “human being,” he says, to signify that the incomprehensible 
One is comprehended “through his body,” and that he sanctifies humanity 
“through himself’: in each case the eternal Son is the subject of Christ’s human 
actions. Gregory also signals the unitive model by returning to his usual 
practice of using the term “nature” to refer primarily to the divine being, 104 and 
in the commentary that follows, Christ’s divine identity clearly subsumes and 
defines his incarnate, human status. While he is a complete human being— 
body, soul, and mind—Christ has united human existence to himself so fully 
that he is “God made visible to intellectual perception.” 105 He is called “Christ” 
for the same reason: because in becoming human the divine Son anoints his 
humanity through “his complete presence as the anointer,” 106 as opposed to 
the anointing of prophets and kings, which takes place merely by divine action 
(evepyeia)—and which necessarily occurs between two distinct entities. Thus, 


103. See also DVS 651, in addition to Or. 38.15: “He was sent, but as a human being; for he was two-fold 
(SinXovc).” However, unlike 30.8, this passage resolves more clearly in the single-subject paradigm. 

104. A practice in which he was followed by Cyril of Alexandria. See Beeley, “Cyril of Alexandria.” 

105. 0 eo<; opa)p£vo<;, Sia to vooup£vov. 

106. 7 tapoi)< 7 iq 8e 6^00 ion xP^ovtoi;. 
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in these final sections, Gregory firmly resolves the oration into the unitive, 
economic paradigm with which it began. 107 

The overall pattern of Gregory’s corpus and the larger argument of Oration 
30 (29.17-30.21) both present a unitive, economic paradigm for understanding 
the identity of Christ, which suggests that we reexamine the questionable texts 
in this light. To return to Gregory’s most strongly dualist passage (30.16), we 
need not take him to be saying that Jesus’ human and divine acts refer to two 
different subjects of existence. He is more likely arguing that Christ’s human 
acts refer to “his passible element, not his immutable nature that is far above 
passion,” a meaning that the Greek text admits; 108 the lowly passages refer to 
the human existence, or the human form, that the Son has assumed, rather 
than to his own, divine nature per se, apart from the incarnation. Likewise, 
Gregory’s statements that Christ is “twofold” (btJtTo'Dc;, 30.8; 38.15) need not 
mean anything other than what he argues in Oration 29: that in the economy 
the Son is now “composite” (<xuv 0 £to<;), and thus can be said to be and do 
human things on account of the human form that he has assumed (29.18). On 
closer examination, each of the apparently dualist texts can be similarly in¬ 
terpreted within the economic paradigm. What appears to be happening in 
Oration 30, with some residual effect afterward, is that Gregory is stretching 
himself, possibly with the influence of other theologians in Constantinople 
at the time, in order to make his case for the unitive, economic paradigm as 
strongly as possible. As he responds to the Eunomian exegesis, he adds the 
qualification that, precisely because the actions of Jesus are God’s human 
actions, they must not be understood as God’s divine actions apart from the 
incarnation. As important as it is to confess that the Son of God died a human 
death in Jesus Christ, it is equally important not to suggest that he died a divine 
death as well—that in the fullness of his divine being God died on the cross 
and ceased to be God, in which case the Eunomian position would have very 
much to recommend it indeed. 109 The single-subject, economic paradigm is 
not only capable of accommodating such qualifications but it necessarily in¬ 
cludes them, either explicitly or implicitly—whether they be fulsome accounts 
of Jesus’ humanity or statements that he possesses two natures or elements— 
without subverting the central claim that Christ’s identity is determined pri- 


107. We will consider the last section of the oration (30.21) below. 

108. to ma%ov . . ., on xqv axpETcxov tphcnv KaL rob Ttacrxeiv nvl/rj^oxepav. 

109. Gregory makes just such a qualification in his late Ep. 202: that in the incarnation the “only- 
begotten God” must not be thought to have suffered “in his proper Divinity,” in which case the eternal Son 
would have died in his divinity during his three days in the tomb and needed resurrecting by God the Father. 
Ep. 202.15-16. 
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marily by his divinity. The economic paradigm is more inclusive in this regard: 
a unitive understanding of Christ implicitly includes the notion of his com¬ 
posite condition in the economy, whereas a dualist position does not produce a 
unitive doctrine. Given that the contested passages fit perfectly well within 
Gregory’s unitive structure, it would appear, then, that the confusion stems 
from a presupposed Christological dualism on the part of the interpreter. If 
one has a full economic understanding of Christ’s unity, as Gregory does, then 
there is no trouble in saying that certain things belong to Christ’s humanity as 
distinct from his divinity, so long as one assumes that the ultimate subject of 
Christ’s human actions is the eternal Son of God; moreover, it is unnecessary— 
indeed it would be tiresome—to spell this out every time. Gregory’s Chris- 
tology is therefore dualist only if one assumes that the unitive paradigm is not 
in force, which very much begs the question. By reading Oration 30 superfi¬ 
cially and analyzing Gregory’s statements in overly ontological and synchronic 
ways, rather than within the context of the narrative economy of salvation, later 
readers have unfortunately subjected Gregory to the same misinterpretation 
that so many have given to the Chalcedonian Definition. 110 

Throughout his corpus, and above all in his mature work after 379, the 
main force of Gregory’s Christology is to express and defend the basic Chris¬ 
tian confession that Jesus Christ is himself “one and the same” Son of God, as 
proclaimed by the apostles, the early rules of faith, and the fourth-century 
creeds. 111 Gregory’s primary Christological concern is to confess the singular 
identity of Christ as the eternal Son of God made human, and this unitive 
confession is the root of his opposition to the Eunomians, the Antiochenes, 
and the Apollinarians alike. What are often distinguished in modern system¬ 
atic theology as distinct Trinitarian and Christological doctrines are thus for 
Gregory parts of one and the same idea. 


Christological Spirituality 

For Gregory, the central principle of Christian salvation is not merely the work 
of Christ, but his identity as one and the same Son of God made human; and 
the Son’s assumption of fallen human existence is also the basic structural 


no. The correction of which required several centuries of Christological controversy, in order to return to 
a more Gregorian and Cyrilline doctrine. 

in. Note the single-subject language used in the second article of Nicaea and other creeds: “And [we 
believe] in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God,... who suffered and rose again on the third day_” 
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principle of Christian spirituality. It is here that the mystery of the unity of 
Christ is tied up with the mystery of salvation, and Christology and soteriology 
are, paradigmatically speaking, the same thing. 

Although the exact nature of the union of the Son with human existence is 
ineffable (Carm. 1.1.10.26, 50-51), there is nevertheless much that can be said 
about its structure and unifying principle, as we again see in each of the four 
key texts examined above (29.19; 37.2; 38.13; Ep. 101). First of all, the unifying 
principle of the incarnation is the divine Son himself—who is begotten Divi¬ 
nity: both the divine nature and hypostatic existence within the eternal Trinity— 
and his divinizing action on the humanity that he assumed. When the Son 
assumes human form, Gregory writes, he blends it with his own divine nature 
and unites it to himself because he is God. In other words, the Son is able to 
assume human existence, blending it with himself, “and he was bom as a 
single entity, because the more powerful part prevailed.” 112 It is indicative 
that Gregory describes the action of the Son on his assumed humanity— 
sometimes in the same sentence—as both unifying and divinizing. In the 
incarnation the Son did not become two things (the Son plus a human being), 
but he became one thing out of the two because “both are God, that which 
assumed and that which was assumed” (37.2), including Christ’s physical body 
(39.16). That is to say, by assuming human existence the Son divinizes it, and 
in divinizing it he assumes it into himself, in one and the same divine action. 
As Gregory writes in the first letter to Cledonius, “Both things are one entity by 
the mingling, since God has been ‘in-humanized’ and humanity ‘divinized,’ 113 
or however we should put it” (Ep. 101.21). 114 The unity (or unification) of Christ 
and the redivinization of humanity are thus two aspects of the same reality: the 
Son’s assumption of human existence into his own single being—so that the 
Savior is “one and the same” Son of God—is what we might call the structural 
principle of the divinization of humanity, and the divinization of humanity by 
Christ’s divinity represents the character and effect of the incarnation. 

Implicit in both the structural and the soteriological aspects of Gregory’s 
Christology is the belief that God and humanity—and indeed all creation—are of 
radically different orders of existence. In order to understand the identity and the 
saving purpose of Christ, Gregory argues, it must be borne in mind that we are 
talking about the union of the Creator with a creature, not the union of two 


112 . yeyovEV e'k;, xoti Kpsiruovoi; eviKT|aavTO(;. 

113. xa yap dfjxpoxEpa ev xfj <7uyKpd<7£i, ©eou pev Evav0p(D7ir|CTavxo<;, av0pd)7iou Se 0ecd0evxo<;. 

114. See also Or. 30.2: Christ’s divinity anoints his humanity; Ep. 101.29: when the risen Christ returns, 
his invisible Divinity will (continue to) predominate over his visible flesh; 101.46: Christ assumed both human 
flesh and mind so that they could be made holy and “deified by his Divinity.” 
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creatures. This infinite difference in being between God and creation is implied, 
and sometimes argued, throughout Gregory’s theological system, from his 
doctrine of creation to his understanding of salvation and eschatological fulfill¬ 
ment, and it reflects the biblical narrative as he has learned to read it through 
Greek Christian tradition. 115 It is the nature of God, compared with the nature of 
human creatures, that provides the principle of the union of the two in Christ. 
Because God is infinitely greater than all creatures, he is able to assume human 
existence into his own nature without contradiction and without threat to 
himself. In the course of his dispute with the Apollinarians in 383, Gregory has 
occasion to elaborate on this principle. As he reports in Letter 101, the Apolli¬ 
narians have argued that the Word cannot coexist with a human mind because 
they would mutually exclude each other: “They say that he did not have room for 
two complete things” (Ep. 101.37). 116 The Word and a human mind would 
presumably compete with each other, like two similar objects that cannot occupy 
the same space. But, in Gregory’s view, this objection reflects a basic misun¬ 
derstanding of the “two things” in question, namely thinking that God and a 
human mind (or any creature) are of the same order of existence, such that they 
could conflict with each other at all. Even among creatures, he argues, one can 
find examples of things that occupy or coexist with each other, such as a human 
soul in a body, or the way that sounds and smells mix with one another in our 
perception; and of course God fills the universe already without contradic¬ 
tion (Ep. 101.36-39). Yet, although these are helpful examples to illustrate the 
point, for Gregory it is ultimately a question of relative ontology, or relative 
perfection. Even were one to imagine God and humanity as the same kind of 
thing—Apollinarius seems to be thinking of them as two instances of mental 
intelligence—there is still the question of their relative “size.” 

Here we return to Gregory’s fundamental theological category of magni¬ 
tude: a single beam of light does not threaten the sun in which it exists, nor a 
drop of water the river. Perfection, Gregory says, is relative: something can be 
perfect with respect to one thing but imperfect compared to something else. 
Just as Moses can be a god to Pharaoh but a servant of God, 117 so too the 
human mind rules and governs the body but is itself governed by God, without 
contradiction between the two sets of terms. In Gregory’s debate with the 


115. The radical distinction between God and creation had most recently been argued by the Homo- 
iousians; see the conclusion. 

116. ouk excbpsi 8uo xe^eia. See also DVS 616-618: the Apollinarians argue that Christ lacks a human 
mind because they fear that it would conflict with the presence of God in him, to which Gregory replies that 
surely human flesh conflicts with God more than a mind! 

117. Ex 7.1; Jo 1.15. 
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Apollinarians, we see in quantitative terms the same point of disagreement 
that he had raised with the Eunomians in Constantinople. In that case, the 
Eunomians (in Gregory’s view) object that God cannot submit himself to hu¬ 
man suffering and death, that the human condition and God are mutually 
exclusive. Gregory replies that what the Eunomians despise as unworthy of 
God in fact reflects God’s mercy to stoop down and save us. Based on the same 
underlying principle that we see in Letter 101, Gregory is saying that God is so 
great as to be able to humble himself to the point of a human death for our 
salvation, and that the unity of God with our fallen condition not only does not 
contradict or threaten God, but that it is precisely in God’s character to do 
this. 118 Likewise, he faults Diodore for missing the central significance of the 
unity of God and humanity in Christ as well. Here again the same principle of 
the unity of Christ underlies Gregory’s opposition to all three opponents, the 
Eunomians, the Apollinarians, and the Antiochenes. 

The perfection of God, which causes the unifying and divinizing work of 
the incarnation, in turn points us back to Gregory’s constant emphasis on the 
divinity of Christ. For Gregory the focus of the Christian faith is the confession 
that the crucified Christ is himself the eternal Son of God. Gregory emphasizes 
the predominance of the divine Son over his assumed humanity in several 
summary titles: Christ is not the “lordly man,” 119 as the Apollinarians main¬ 
tained, but “our Lord and God” (Ep. 101.12); rather than “a man who is also 
God,” he is the “God-man” 120 (40.33); and Christians do not worship a God¬ 
bearing flesh” (or “God-bearing man”), but a “man-bearing God” 121 (Ep. 
102.18-20). 122 The incarnation, like the divine economy as a whole, is there¬ 
fore to be seen primarily as the work of God. Contrary to the instincts of cer¬ 
tain theologians (both ancient and modern), to emphasize the supremacy of 
God in Christ’s person and saving work does not, for Gregory, denigrate 
or otherwise overlook the validity and importance of created life, but rather 
elevates it: the greatest thing that can happen to lowly human beings is to be 
made God (yeveaGai Gsov) by the incarnation of the Word (30.3). Hence the 
ontological possibility of the incarnation, as well as its character and saving 


118. A similar argument occurs in Gregory Thaumaturgus’ To Theopompus, On the Impassibility and 
Passibility of God; on which see this book’s conclusion. 

119. Or “man of the Lord,” dvGpccmov Kopiaicov. 

120 . dvGpcoTcoq, 6 amd<; ko d @£o<;, pa^Aov 8e @£o<; dvGpamoq. 

121. TO 8£IV 7lpOCTKl)V£LV pf] CTCXpKOC 0£OCpOpOV (or aV0pft)7IOV 0£O(p6pOV, Ep. 102.l8), ClAAd @£OV 
avGpcDTiocpopov. 

122. See also Or. 9.6: on the last day Christ will be the final manifestation and revelation of “our 
great God.” 
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purpose, is the divinization of humanity by God in the person of Christ, so 
that the incarnation and the process of divinization are in fact the same thing. 
God and human existence become one in Christ so that God can divinize 
humanity, and they are one because in Christ God divinizes humanity. As 
Donald Winslow aptly notes, “The unity of Christ’s person, for Gregory, is 
theosis .’’ 123 

God’s assumption of human existence in Christ achieves salvation and 
divinization in such as way as to be determinative for humanity as a whole. In 
order to save us, Christ has assumed human existence in a way that contains or 
represents the entirety of the fallen race of Adam. In Paul’s terms, Christ is the 
New Adam and the progenitor of a renewed human race. 124 Much as Irenaeus 
had done, Gregory follows Paul in seeing Christ as the recapitulation of all of 
God’s generosity toward us, a summary of the race of Adam, and even of “all 
that is” (38.7). 125 In the incarnation, Gregory writes, Christ bears “all of me in 
himself, along with all that is mine ... so that I may share in that which is his 
through the intermingling” (30.6). In an ideal or potential sense, we were all 
put to death and rose again and were glorified with Christ, so that we might all 
be purified (45.28). Yet, as Winslow has argued, while the divinization of 
Christ is in principle the divinization of all humanity, in actual practice it is the 
divinization of only Christ’s human nature. 126 Contrary to the popular modern 
view that, for Gregory and other Greek fathers, divinization is a kind of au¬ 
tomatic, even physical, infusion of God’s saving life into the human race, 127 
this is not Gregory’s view. To be sure, Christ contains the entirety of a renewed 
humanity, and the sin and mortality of all people are conquered in him, so that 
he is the first new creature and the head of a new race, yet the exchange does 
not automatically run in the other direction. By sanctifying human nature in 
himself, Christ becomes yeast in the whole lump of humanity (30.21) in a 
potential, ideal sense; the leavening action requires more than the fact of the 
incarnation itself. 

The incarnation is thus not only the paradigm of the divinization of all 
humanity, but it is also the instrument of the realization of that divinization by 


123. Dynamics of Salvation, p. 87. On the role of theosis in Gregory’s Christology, see also Norris, “Gregory 
Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” pp. 128-166. 

124. Ors. 30.1, 5; 39.13. 

125. See also Or. 2.23-24. 

126. Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 88, 92. 

127. This view is sometimes ascribed to Harnack, although not entirely fairly: see History of Dogma, vol. 3, 
pp. 163-171; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, p. 89m. See also Lampe, Seal of the Spirit, p. 150; Norris, “Gregory 
Nazianzen’s Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” p. 132114. 
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people other than Christ. The Son’s descent into the depths of our fallen 
condition enables us to rise from it. 128 Christ has taken on the poverty of our 
flesh, Gregory says, so that we might come to possess the richness of his 
Divinity; “he who is full has emptied himself... so that I might participate in 
his fullness” (38.13). Gregory makes the point in a powerful series of biblical 
images in Oration 38. By humbling himself in the incarnation, Christ is the 
Good Shepherd, who sought out the sheep that is lost: he took it upon his 
shoulders, where he also bore the cross, and raised it to the life on high. He is 
the woman who lit the candle of his own flesh, swept the house to cleanse the 
world from sin, and sought out the lost coin, which is the royal image of God 
that was covered up by passion; when he had found it, he rejoiced with the 
angels by sharing with them the secret of his Nativity (38.14). 129 Christ’s ac¬ 
complishment of this humiliation and exaltation in himself, as a unified, 
single divine-human subject, makes possible both the divinization of humanity 
in his own person as well as the divinization of Christians through participa¬ 
tion in his saving life. Gregory often speaks of the process of salvation as 
“ascending” to God by means of Christ’s incarnation. Because he has become 
incarnate in Jesus, God is accessible to us; and for those who know Christ to be 
the eternal Son of God, he is “God made visible” (©so<; opcbpevoi;), God seen 
and known for our salvation (30.21). 130 In other words, Christ took on our 
condition, humbled himself to the point of death, and was exalted so that, 
through our knowledge of him as the incarnate Lord, our own earthbound 
existence might be elevated to God. Because Christ’s humiliation is the hu¬ 
miliation of God, in knowing Christ Christians identify their own humiliation 
with his and ascend with him to God, being made God to the same extent that 
he was made human (29.18-19). 

In this regard, Christ’s divinization becomes our divinization through the 
doctrine of the incarnation. Gregory stresses the role of the saving knowledge of 
Christ’s identity both at the beginning and at the end of the third Theological 
Oration. When he first gives his rule of Christological exegesis, he concludes 
that by applying the lofty sayings to the Son’s divine nature and the lowly 


128. A principle that Norris calls the “kenosis-theosis” pattern of the incarnation. “Gregory Nazianzen’s 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ,” pp. 128-148. See also Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 95-96, 99. 

129. See also Ors. 40.45; 45.22. 

130. Likewise, the New Covenant manifests God in the Son (31.26, 28); Or. 38 celebrates the birth of 
Jesus, by which God is made manifest (38.3); and in Christ we confess that this human being is in fact God 
(40.33). Commenting on Lk 2.52, Gregory writes that over the course of his life, Christ’s divine character was 
gradually displayed (43.38). On the Transfiguration, see 40.6. 
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sayings to his incarnation (oiKovoj.ua), one may “ascend with him to the Di¬ 
vinity” 131 and move through his visible manifestation to behold spiritual re¬ 
alities (29.18). 132 In other words, the practice of interpreting the biblical witness 
to Christ moves the believer through Christ’s earthly revelation toward the 
knowledge of his true, divine identity. Gregory concludes his lengthy discus¬ 
sion of Christ in the third and fourth Theological Orations with the same spir¬ 
itual purpose. After rehearsing many of the names of God and Christ, he adds. 

There you have the titles of the Son. Now walk through them—those 
that are lofty in a godly way (Oslkuk;) and those that are bodily in a 
sympathetic way (aujuiaOmc;). Or rather, treat them all in a godlike 
manner, so that you may become God by ascending from below, on 
account of him who came down from on high for us. (30.21) 133 

Even as we initially identify with Christ’s assumed, human qualities because 
they are our own (aupnaBtlx;), the goal of faith is to come to see that these, too, 
belong to God (GsiKOiq), so that as a result of Christ’s condescension we may 
ascend to become divine. The nature and purpose of recognizing Christ’s 
identity as God made human—which is to say the nature and purpose of 
Christological doctrine and biblical piety—is to come to know that J esus Christ, 
who is perceptible in bodily form, as a reflection of his sympathy with us, is the 
divine Son of God, and to see that his human element is also God, having been 
divinized by union with the Divinity. The doctrine and confession of Christ is 
thus the primary means of divinization, and our ascent to God through the 
knowledge of Christ is the ultimate meaning of Gregory’s Christology. 

As Gregory notes in Oration 29, the doctrinal ascent through Christ also 
represents the interpretation of Scripture “according to the Spirit” (29.18), 
namely the practice of spiritual exegesis that Gregory initially learned from 
Origen, following Paul’s argument in 2 Corinthians 3. 134 The incarnation 


131. Or “ascend by means of his Divinity,” cmvavievai 0£oxr|Ti. 

132. Literally “not resting with visible things, but rising up with him to intelligible things,” pr] toi<; 
opcopevoic; eva 7 i;o|ievoi<;, aXXa auvenmpr] toi<; vooupevon;. 

133. See also Ors. 2.98; 6.4; 34.7; 37.4. Gregory's exegetical, dogmatic, and spiritual focus on the biblical 
terms for Christ distinctly follows Origen, for whom reflection on the titles or aspects (smvoioci) of Christ is the 
chief means of spiritual ascent. See Princ. 1.2.4; Comm. Jn. 1.9.52; 1.20.123,120; 1.31.217-219. Gregory modifies 
Origen’s scheme by distinguishing more clearly between the eternal and the economic sayings about Christ— 
which enables him to avoid the suggestion that the preexistent Word or Word-soul of Christ represents a 
principle of multiplicity compared to the simple unity of God the Father—by speaking more consistently of 
Christ as a single subject of existence, and above all by focusing more centrally on the cross than Origen does. 
He also shares Origen’s doctrine that the human soul of Christ acts as a mediator between the divine Word and 
Christ’s flesh (Princ. 2.6.3). 

134. On which see chap. 3. 
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represents the letter giving way and the Spirit coming to the fore (38.2); thus to 
fail to recognize that Christ is one and the same Son of God made human— 
whether on the basis of a Eunomian, Antiochene, or Apollinarian position—is 
to be tripped up by the literal sense of Scripture and to miss its spiritual 
meaning. Ascending to God through Christ by the spiritual interpretation of 
Scripture means, for Gregory, participating in Christ’s life, death, and resur¬ 
rection, which have been given to us as patterns for our imitation (40.30). 135 
One of his most common exegetical practices is to speak of participating in 
Christ through meditating on various aspects of his life and work. In the 
Epiphany sermons, for example, he invites his hearers to make themselves 
disciples of Christ by “traveling without fault through all the stages and acts of 
Christ’s career,” from his birth and his teaching in the Temple as a child to his 
trial and crucifixion as an adult (38.18). Having died in Adam, Christians will 
live in Christ by being born, crucified, buried, and risen with him (38.4). The 
exhortation rises to a crescendo in the climactic final passage of On the Theo- 
phany: “Finally, be crucified with him, die with him, be buried with him 
eagerly, so that you may also rise with him and be glorified with him and reign 
with him, 136 seeing God as much as possible and being seen by him, who is 
worshipped and glorified in Trinity” (38.18). 137 Our participation in Christ’s 
life, death, and resurrection is both the definition of the incarnation and the 
identity of Christ and the substance of Gregory’s spirituality, so that this 
meditative and imitative approach to Scripture is naturally tied together with 
ascetical practice and the life of Christian worship. 138 Through the spiritual 
interpretation that results in participation in Christ, 139 the doctrine of Christ 
becomes the very material of Christian salvation and ascent to God. Even the 
use of human language to express Christ’s identity is for Gregory a partici¬ 
pation in Christ’s self-emptying and condescension: just as Christ con¬ 
descended to human flesh in order to be comprehended, so he condescends to 
endure the finite and imperfect human language by which he is known (37.1— 
4). The salvation and divinization of Christians thus not only depends on the 


135. See also Or. 32.15: Christ ascribes glory to the Father in all things to give us a model of piety. 

136. The rhetorical form of the Greek, which is difficult to capture in English, encourages this partici¬ 
pation in a climactic repetition: xeArx; ai)<7TOU)pd)0r|Ti, cruvv£Kpd)0r|Ti, CTUVxdcpr]0i 7ipo0upco<;, i'va Kai 
CTuvavaCTTfj;; Kcd auv8oxa<T0fj<; Kod <7U|ipa<7i^£i><yfl<;. 

137. Among many examples, see Ors. 1.2, 4; 14.14,18, 21; 8.9, 23; 16.11-12; 18.4; 19.1; 24.4; 39.14-16; 45.1, 
22-25. 

138. See chap. 1. 

139. By biblical exegesis and interpretation I do not mean only the literate study of the biblical text, but 
any act of interpretation that might occur through listening to Scripture read orally, hearing a sermon, viewing 
Christian images, or recollecting in one’s prayers. 
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doctrine of Christ but it is also the meaning and purpose of that doctrine: “for 
God rejoices in nothing as much as the correction and salvation of human 
beings, which is the purpose of every doctrine (koyoq) and every mystery” 
(39.20). 140 When Gregory claims that he knows Christ’s divinity from the 
Scriptures (29.17), his exegesis reflects much more than merely the letter of the 
text. Only in the spiritual and soteriological interpretation of Scripture, lived 
out by Christians in the community of the Church, does the doctrine of Christ 
have its real meaning. As Louis Bouyer has observed, at the heart of Gregory’s 
meditation on the Gospel is the mystery of Christ in us. 141 The meaning of 
Gregory’s Christology, and Christ’s potential divinization of all humanity, is 
thus realized only by the presence and work of the Holy Spirit. 


140. Or “every word and sacrament.” See also Or. 38.16: each of the mysteries of Christ has the same 
basic meaning and end result (K£(pdX,aiov ev): “my perfection and recreation and return to the first Adam.” 

141. Bouyer, Spirituality, p. 348. 
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The Holy Spirit 


From the Spirit comes ... our recognition of the honor of the one 
who recreates us. 

—Oration 31 

“I give myself and my all to the Spirit!” (12.1). So Gregory begins his 
first episcopal oration in Nazianzus. It has long been recognized that 
Gregory of Nazianzus distinguished himself among the late-fourth- 
century fathers for his clear and systematic teaching on the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. 1 While his doctrine of Christ was central to the con¬ 
temporary debates and seminal for several later Christological tradi¬ 
tions, it was the Holy Spirit that attracted Gregory’s greatest personal 
attention and professional commitment—along with the doctrine of 
the Trinity as a whole, which the Spirit completes—to the point that it 
eventually cost him his position as archbishop of Constantinople and 
president of the great council of 381. 

The Holy Spirit pervades every aspect of Gregory’s doctrine— 
from the purification and illumination of the theologian and the 
confession of Christ’s divinity to the knowledge of the Trinity and the 
work of pastoral ministry. As he puts it, “Everything we do is spiritual” 
(11.6). This pervasiveness if not surprising; in an important sense 
it is precisely the character of the Spirit to be self-effacing, because 


i. See, e.g., Swete’s assessment in The Holy Spirit and the Ancient Church, pp. 245-246. 
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the Spirit serves primarily to enable the knowledge of God that is focused in 
Jesus Christ. Gregory devotes fewer passages to the explicit discussion of the 
Spirit than he does to his ascetical theory, to Christ, or to the Trinity, yet at the 
same time he is the leading pioneer in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit among 
his contemporaries, and the Spirit figures centrally in his work. In many 
respects, it is Gregory’s Pneumatology that most distinctively characterizes his 
theological project. It not will be our purpose here to summarize the entirety of 
his views on the Holy Spirit; instead we will focus on his central arguments 
concerning the Spirit and the unique role that it plays in his theological system. 

Gregory’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit represents fundamentally soteriolog- 
ical concerns in ways that are both similar to and different from his Christology. 
Even as Christ is himself the salvation and redivinization of humanity, so too the 
Holy Spirit is “the mystery of new salvation” (14.27). Patristic scholars generally 
agree that the driving force of the major fourth-century doctrinal developments 
was a concern to speak adequately of Christian salvation. It has long been the 
standard view that Athanasius and the three Cappadocians ushered in a new, 
critical wave of reflection on the Holy Spirit from the 360s to the 380s, which led 
to the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, by taking the arguments that they had 
used for the divinity of the Son and applying them to the Spirit with the same 
results. 2 Thus Gregory’s Pneumatology has been seen as simply the logical 
extension of the soteriological arguments he makes with regard to Christ—as if 
he began with Christ and then moved on to the Holy Spirit in the same frame of 
mind. While it is true enough that his doctrines of Christ and the Spirit are both 
fundamentally soteriological, the way in which they are so, and the specific 
rationale and arguments involved in each, differ significantly. By virtue of his 
identity as God made human, Christ is our salvation in principle; whereas, by 
virtue of its identity as God dwelling in the Church and within individual 
Christians, the Holy Spirit is our salvation in actual human lives. Just as Gre¬ 
gory’s Christology expresses the particular way in which Christ saves and divi¬ 
nizes human beings, so too his doctrine of the Holy Spirit must be understood 
in light of the particular contours of his soteriology. Even as Christ remains the 
focus of the Christian’s knowledge of the Trinity, with Gregory’s understanding 
of the Holy Spirit we come in many ways to the heart of his theological endeavor 
and the immediate rationale of the Trinitarian confession. 

Bishops, theologians, and imperial officials around the Mediterranean had 
spent considerable energy debating the identity of Christ even before the 


2. See, e.g., Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 121, 126; Ayres, Nicaea, p. 215. 
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outbreak of the Arian crisis in the 320s. Yet, when Gregory began his ministry 
in 362, no sustained reflection on the Holy Spirit had appeared that came close 
to matching the attention given to Christ, or that was even comparable to the 
earlier work of Irenaeus and Origen. Athanasius and Basil both wrote im¬ 
portant works on the Spirit in the next twenty years, 3 which to some extent 
respond to recent opposition to the Spirit’s divinity, but neither developed the 
full range of doctrinal and practical dimensions of the doctrine of the Spirit 
that Gregory would show to be fundamental to Christian theology. 4 Despite the 
fact that the Council of Constantinople refused to confess the Spirit’s full 
divinity and consubstantiality with the Father, as he so strenuously urged it to 
do, it was Gregory who played the leading role in reestablishing the Spirit’s key 
position in subsequent Christian theology, and who defined what soon became 
the orthodox doctrine of the Spirit. 5 This fact should not surprise us for such an 
assiduous disciple of Origen, who gave the Spirit a central place in his theology 
and spirituality, and who provided Gregory (and Basil) with the main liga¬ 
ments of his own doctrine. A large part of Gregory’s contribution to Christian 
theology lies here in his Pneumatology, which in the fullest sense includes the 
ascetical themes that we explored in chapter 1 and the Christological spiri¬ 
tuality in chapter 2. As in Gregory’s theological system, the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit thus functions in this book with a sort of leavening effect, including 
and decisively altering the character of the other main points, however in¬ 
visibly. At great personal cost to himself, and with a depth of insight not seen 
since Origen, Gregory championed the full, substantial divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, and he clarified the essential role that it plays in Christian doctrine 
and life. 

Gregory’s Pneumatology shows a more pronounced development over the 
course of his career than his doctrine of Christ does. While there are a few 
statements in the early orations, for all intents and purposes Gregory’s public 


3. Basil, Eun. 3; Spir.; Athanasius, Ep. Serap. We should note also Hilary's fragmentary though important 
initiatives toward a full doctrine of the Spirit in his On the Trinity 8-9, from around 360. Although some have 
pointed to Athanasius as the first Christian theologian to take on the doctrine of the Spirit in any serious way 
(e.g., Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 749), that honor surely belongs to Origen, who laid the 
groundwork for what became Eastern pro-Nicene Pneumatology through the work of Gregory and, to a lesser 
extent, Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. 

4. For a comparative assessment of these writers on the Holy Spirit, see the conclusion. 

5. Gregory's achievement is matched only by that of Augustine in the West. Augustine quoted Gregory’s 
Or. 41 On Pentecost from Rufinus’ Latin translation, though only in his late anti-Pelagian works and not 
apparently with any substantial effect on his own Pneumatology. See Lienhard, “Augustine of Hippo.” On 
Gregory's theological leadership in relation to Basil, see McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 204-206 and passim. For 
the conventional view that Athanasius and Basil are chiefly responsible for orthodox Pneumatology, cf. Haykin, 
Spirit of God; Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 211-218. 
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teaching on the Holy Spirit dates from the time of his episcopal ordination in 
372. In his first episcopal orations in Nazianzus, Orations 9-12, Gregory 
launches his Pneumatological program in bold terms. In 380, after a lengthy 
hiatus brought on by several factors, he returns to the doctrine of the Spirit 
in Orations 21 and 34. The full flowering of his Pneumatology then comes in 
two orations from the summer of 380: Oration 41 On Pentecost and especially 
Oration 31, the fifth Theological Oration, a piece that H. B. Swete has rightly 
called “the greatest of all sermons on the doctrine of the Spirit” from the early 
Church. 6 Yet while the importance of Oration 31, and to a lesser extent Oration 
41, has long been recognized, several key points of Gregory’s argument—and, 
consequently, the full richness of his doctrine—have typically escaped modern 
commentators. Taking into account the dogmatic poem On the Spirit (Carm. 
1.1.3), which he wrote sometime between 381 and 383 in Cappadocia, we find 
Gregory occupied in roughly a decade of focused theological work on the Holy 
Spirit. Since Gregory articulates his Pneumatology in a sophisticated rhetorical 
mode, especially in Oration 31, our study will, again, take special account of 
both historical and rhetorical context. 


The Development of Gregory’s Pneumatology: 372-380 

Gregory’s Pneumatology developed over the course of his career more notice¬ 
ably than his Christology, which bears witness to the greater degree of con¬ 
troversy within pro-Nicene ranks than was waged over the doctrine of Christ 
during the same period. When he arrives in Constantinople in 379, Gregory 
laments the number of different views that he finds on the Holy Spirit: the 
belief that the Spirit is the uncreated God (Gregory’s own view), of equal honor 
with God (the doctrine of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa up to this time, and that 
of the council of 381), merely a creature (possibly the view of the Eunomians 
and Homoians), 7 an energy of God (possibly the view of the Eunomians), 8 or 
merely a name and not a distinct thing at all (a modalist view; 32.5). 9 As we 
noted in the introduction, by the early 370s a distinct group can be identified in 
Asia Minor, apparently composed primarily of Homoiousians, whose mem¬ 
bers affirm the divinity of the Son but deny the divinity of the Holy Spirit, and 


6. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 240. See also Haykin, Spirit of God, p. 174. 

7. A view that can also be found earlier, in Eusebius of Caesarea. See Eccl. theo. 1.6. 

8. See also the statements of Athanasius, Ep. Serap. 1.20; and Basil, Spir. 61. 

9. The following year, in August 380, he gives a similar list: some consider the Spirit to be an energy of 
God, God, or a creature, and others prefer not to say, since Scripture is not clear on the matter (Or. 31.5). 
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who seem to have regarded strongly Trinitarian (eventually pro-Nicene) doc¬ 
trine as modalist—the so-called Pneumatomachians or Macedonians. 10 Gre¬ 
gory has some version of this group in mind (or different versions at different 
times), along with the Eunomians and Homoians, as he articulates his doctrine 
of the Spirit over the next decade. 11 Having been deeply formed in the study of 
the Bible and Origen, Gregory begins his episcopal ministry in this polemical 
context by committing himself to the fullest possible affirmation of the Spirit’s 
divinity. The attention that he gives to the Spirit in his first episcopal orations 
in 372 (Ors. 9-12) indicates the importance that he believes the doctrine of the 
Spirit should hold at this point in the Church’s life. Although he will initially 
be drawn into the debates over the divinity of the Son when he arrives in 
Constantinople, he will also renew his attention to the Spirit there, and ulti¬ 
mately stake his career on defending what he believes to be orthodox Pneu- 
matology. 

“Chrism and Spirit on me again!” Gregory exclaims at the beginning of his 
first episcopal oration (9.1). By referring to his anointing in the ordination rite, 
he draws attention to the major dogmatic theme to which he is devoting 
himself, as well as to his new teaching authority as a bishop. Shortly afterward, 
in his sermon for the martyr festival at the shrine of St. Orestes on his way to be 
installed as bishop of Sasima, 12 Gregory announces his opposition to “the false 
christs in our very midst who war against the Spirit” (11.6) 13 This statement is 
Gregory’s first direct reference to the Pneumatomachians; although it is not a 
technical term for him to the degree that it is for Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, 14 
it is descriptive nevertheless and will be useful for our purposes. He is pre¬ 
sumably referring to the groups around Eustathius of Sebaste; and since at this 
time Basil was still allied with Eustathius and was present at the festival, it may 
also be Gregory’s first public challenge to Basil, whose Pneumatology Gregory 
had already found to be lacking. His appeal to the witness of the martyrs to the 
true faith (11.5) may be a signal to Basil and others that, whether or not they will 


10. On the origin and provenance of these terms, see the introduction, p. 29. 

11. References occur throughout the 372-381 period. See esp. Ors. 12.6; 21.33-34; 34.11; 41.7-8; 31.1-3 and 
passim; 39.12. 

12. The second part of Or. 11 (11.413-7), which was later assembled from different sermons. See 
McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 193. 

13. ot ev f|piv auxoii; \l/£u8ov|/piaxoi Kai 7toX£fnoi xou IIv£upaxo<;. 

14. Gregory normally uses this language to speak of those who fight for the Spirit: either the true 
believers he has shepherded (Ors. 33.13; 42.11), the true pastor (2.87; see also 40.43), or those guided by a true 
pastor (16.2). The only other passage that refers to Pneumatomachians in negative terms is 25.15, 
where the confession that the Spirit is “God” is “fought” by some. See also 42.13, on those who “make war” 
against the Divinity in general, referring to Eunomians, Homoians, and Pneumatomachians alike. For the 
contemporary usage of the term, see above, p. 29n88. 
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join the full confession of the Spirit, Gregory can rely on the support of fully 
Trinitarian monks who were in attendance. 15 Upon his return from a retreat in 
Pamphylia, Gregory explains that he has been communing with the Spirit like 
Elijah and John the Baptist, and that he returned to his congregation on ac¬ 
count of the bond and the presence of the Spirit between them (10.1, 3). By 
contrast, Christ is mentioned only twice in this oration, and rather formally, in 
the introduction and conclusion (10.1, 4). 

In 372 Gregory began to work as assistant bishop to his father in Na- 
zianzus, which placed him in the diocese of Cappadocia Secunda, rather than 
in Cappadocia Prima under the authority of Basil. As he takes up his ministry 
in his home church, he announces his doctrine with full episcopal parrhesia. In 
the proem of Oration 12, his first episcopal oration in Nazianzus, he signals his 
Trinitarian program in his most moving personal description of the Spirit’s 
work outside of the later poetry. 

“I opened my mouth and drew in the Spirit” (Ps 119/118.131) and 
I give myself and my all to the Spirit—in practice and word and non¬ 
practice and silence. Only may it hold me and guide my hand 
and mind and tongue.... I am a divine instrument, a rational in¬ 
strument, an instrument tuned and struck by that master musician, 
the Spirit. Yesterday it worked silence in me—my philosophy was 
not to speak. Today it plays my mind—my speech will be heard and 
my philosophy will be to speak.... I open and close the door of my 
mouth to the Mind and the Word and the Spirit, who are together 
one nature and Divinity. (12.1) 

Gregory often speaks passionately of the common life of the Church and 
the office of pastoral ministry as the work of the Holy Spirit. Having worked 
throughout the covenants in angels, patriarchs, prophets, and apostles (41.n, 
14), the Spirit now enlivens Christian communities and binds them together 
with one another 16 and with their leaders. 17 The Spirit also calls and anoints 
priests and bishops to the office of pastoral ministry, 18 and it enables their 
primary work of teaching—“possessing the one who will breathe on its behalf” 
(21.7)—even as it gifts all believers with a variety of spiritual gifts (41.12). In the 
early episcopal orations Gregory defines his friendship with Basil (not too 


15. McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 196. 

16. Ors. 34.6; 26.1-2. 

17. Or. 13.4. 

18. Gregory writes he that came to Constantinople because he had been invited and because he followed 
his conscience and the call of the Spirit (Or. 33.13). See also 26.1-2; 42.1, 12; 43.37. 
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subtly) as being subjugated to the Spirit (10.2-4), an d argues that Basil of¬ 
fended the Spirit by appointing Gregory to Sasima, a move which Gregory of 
Nyssa then had to repair, so as to reconcile them both to the Spirit (11.3). 19 It is 
significant that before Gregory proclaims the unity of the Trinity, he points 
first to the Spirit’s work of inspiring and guiding his doctrine and practice, a 
fundamental connection that he will explicate much more fully several years 
later, in Oration 31. Although the ostensible topic of Oration 12 is his father and 
his new episcopal ministry, the real theme is the Spirit and Gregory’s authority 
as its newly appointed interpreter. While his elderly father guided the flock “in 
the power of the Spirit” and with “spiritual works,” he now requires a crutch to 
prop himself up, just as Moses relied on the help of Aaron (i.e., Gregory), “on 
whose beard and clothing runs the spiritual and priestly ointment” (12.2). 
Gregory the Elder still possesses “spiritual strength,” despite his old age, and 
as bishops they have both made “spiritual professions,” despite the fact that 
they are accused of having carnal motives by those who have recently come to 
wield the worldly power of the episcopate (i.e., Basil) (12.3). Finally, the Spirit 
has led Gregory to choose a middle course between solitary contemplation and 
the public service of the Church, since “the reformation of a whole church is 
preferable to the progress of a single soul” (12.4-5). 20 

Again referring to his consecration, Gregory then makes the first un¬ 
equivocal declaration in extant patristic literature that the Spirit is “God.” In a 
climactic conclusion, he offers himself to the Spirit, to whom he gave himself 
when he was anointed as a bishop in the name of the Almighty Father, the 
Only-Begotten Word, and “the Holy Spirit, who is God ( 0 eov).” 1 He then 
signals the importance of his confession of the Spirit for the full doctrine of the 
Trinity: “How long should we hide the lamp under the bushel and withhold the 
complete Divinity from others, when it ought to be put on the lampstand right 
now to give light to all churches and souls and to the whole fullness of the 
world, no longer by means of images or intellectual sketches, but by a distinct 


19. Years later, when he sought to rekindle the support of the late Basil’s network in Caesarea, Gregory 
will glowingly say that Basil’s election to the throne was the work of the Spirit, that he was single-mindedly 
devoted to the things of the Spirit, and that his advocacy for the Spirit’s divinity in his writings and in his 
prudent “economy” of words personally encouraged Gregory's own confession (Ors. 43.37, 59, 65, 67-69, 73)! 

20. An assertion that highlights Gregory’s key position in the development of the Church’s reflection on 
pastoral leadership; on which see chap. 5. 

21. See also Or. 33.16, from 380: orthodox Christians worship “the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, one Divinity: the Father as God, the Son as God, and (don’t be angry!) the Holy Spirit as God [or: God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit], one nature in three distinctive things” (©eov xov IlaxEpa, 0 £ov xov 
Yiov, ©eov, £i pr] xpapjvr], to IIvEupa xo ayiov, piav cpucriv sv xpicriv l8i6xt|cti). The phrase is repeated almost 
verbatim in 31.28. On the confession of the Spirit as God, see also 31.3, 5, 10 and passim. 
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declaration?” (12.6). Gregory adamantly insists it is theologically and pastorally 
indefensible to deny the full revelation of God in Jesus Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. As a result, he wants it to be clearly known that, whatever hesitations 
Basil and others may have, he will champion the divinity of the Holy Spirit and 
declare its central place in the doctrine of God. In a statement of faith made 
years later, during his retirement, Gregory specifically identifies his procla¬ 
mation that the Spirit is God as the one essential point of orthodox doctrine 
that the Council of Nicaea did not declare, since the question had not yet been 
mooted. It is this confession that should now define the communion of the 
catholic Church, he says, especially after the lingering unclarity of the council 
of 381 (Ep. 102.2). 

Due to a series of personal, familial, and local tragedies, and his period of 
retreat in Seleucia, there is a seven-year hiatus in Gregory’s work on the Holy 
Spirit from 372 to 379. 22 In the first few months of his time in the capital, too, 
Gregory gives little attention to the Spirit, thanks to more pressing needs in the 
debates over the doctrine of the Son. 23 However, in the spring of 380 he 
returns to the subject and, over the next few months, offers the most signifi¬ 
cant body of teaching on the Spirit since Origen. This second phase of Gre¬ 
gory’s Pneumatology coincides with the arrival of the Alexandrians, who had 
apparently been sent with Bishop Peter’s blessing to support Gregory’s work, 
as well as to claim their own share in the new theological ascendancy at the 
heart of the Eastern empire. In his first oration dedicated to the new Egyptian 
contingent, In Praise of Athanasius, Gregory narrates a history of the Arian 
crisis, in which the wickedness of Arius’ denial of the Son’s divinity has re¬ 
cently been applied to the Trinity as a whole—referring to the denial of the 
Spirit’s divinity by Eunomians, Homoians, and certain Nicenes. He then 
praises Athanasius for his virtuous leadership and his orthodoxy (21.13), an< i 
for the great distinction of having arrived, near the end of his career, at “the 
same faith concerning the Holy Spirit that had previously been granted to most 
of the Fathers concerning the Son,” which he then confessed in writing to the 
Emperor Jovian (21.33). 24 As in his panegyric on Basil, the success of Gregory’s 
persuasive abilities in this oration has tended to exaggerate the real nature of 
his relationship to Athanasius. 25 His purpose here is multifold: He not only 


22. He makes only brief references to the Spirit during this time, concerning the Spirit's work in the 
Church and individual sanctification. See Ors. 13.4; 16.1; 17.2, 6; 18.29, 36; 19.2. 

23. He does discuss the Trinity as a whole, which of course includes the Holy Spirit. See esp. Ors. 20.5- 
11; 23.6-12. 

24. Referring to Athanasius’ Ep. Jov. 

25. On which see this book’s conclusion. 
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means to celebrate the arrival of his new Egyptian contingent, to garner their 
support for his ministry in the capital, and to signal to multiple opponents that 
it is his congregation that fulfills the new imperial requirement of adhering to 
the faith of Peter of Alexandria and Damasus of Rome, 26 but he is above all 
claiming the legacy of Athanasius for his own ministry in the capital on behalf 
of the orthodox faith. It is largely Gregory himself who created the narrative 
that he is the heir to Athanasius’ labors in the construction of Nicene orthodoxy. 
He knows, largely by hearsay, that for many years Athanasius championed the 
divinity of the Son against the “Arians,” and he has some indication that his 
doctrine of the Spirit comes close to his own. But he knowingly overstates the 
case that Athanasius confessed a complete faith in the Holy Spirit, just as he did 
in the case of Basil (43.67-69). In his Letter to the Emperor Jovian, Athanasius 
writes that certain people renew the Arian heresy by “blaspheming against the 
Holy Spirit, saying that it is a creature and came into being as a thing made by 
the Son.” 27 In response, Athanasius adds the following commentary: “The 
Synod at Nicea... wrote ogoobcTioi;, which was peculiar to a genuine and true 
Son, truly and naturally from the Father. And they did not make the Holy Spirit 
alien from the Father and the Son, but rather glorified it together with the 
Father and the Son, in the one faith of the Holy Trinity, because there is in 
the Holy Trinity also one Divinity.” 28 It is significant that Gregory refers to 
Athanasius’ Letter to Jovian rather than the Letters to Serapion, Athanasius’ most 
extensive treatment of the Spirit, the reason being that in all likelihood he does 
not know them. Gregory’s acquaintence with Athanasius’ work is sparse, and 
what little he knows does not inform his own work to any great extent. Even in 
the Letter to Jovian there are several points of difference: Gregory does not make 
the characteristically Athanasian argument that the Son is true, proper to, or 
internal to the Father, or that the Spirit is not “alien” to the Father and the Son 
(or the Son to the Father); he also calls the Spirit “God” and consubstantial with 
the Father, which Athanasius does not do. 29 The shift in Trinitarian argu¬ 
mentation toward distinguishing the relational categories of Father and Son 
from the ontological categories of Creator and creature was by now fairly well 
established among Nicenes in Asia Minor; 30 so on this point Athanasius merely 


26. In Cunctos populos (C. Th. 16.1.2). 

27. Ep. Jov. 61.1. 

28. Ep. Jov. 61.4. 

29. Gregory is probably not aware of Athanasius’ two statements that the Spirit is opoonaiov with the 
Father in Ep. Serap. 1.27 and 3.1; on which, see the conclusion. 

30. Particularly in the work of Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea, as well as Basil of Caesarea. See 
the introduction, pp. 21-23, an d the conclusion pp. 310-311. 
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corroborates Gregory’s inherited theological agenda. Nevertheless, he vaguely 
knows that Athanasius has begun to defend the divinity of the Spirit, and he is 
happy to claim his legacy for his own, fuller doctrinal program. 31 Having es¬ 
tablished himself as the successor to Athanasius’ labors, Gregory continues in 
the ensuing weeks to discuss the Spirit’s divinity to a greater extent than any 
theologian before him. 

In a second oration for his Egyptian supporters, Gregory then confesses 
the Spirit’s divinity in clearer terms and introduces a major point of argument: 

I find two primary differences among things that exist, namely rule 
and servitude—not the kind that tyranny has cut and poverty has 
severed among us, but the kind that nature has distinguished, so to 
speak (for what is First is also above nature). The first of these is 
creative and originating and unchanging, while the other is created 
and subject and changing. Or to speak even more plainly, the one is 
above time and the other is subject to time. The first is called “God” 
and subsists in Three Greatests, namely the Cause, the Creator 
(8r||iioupy6q) and the Perfecter—I mean the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit.... The other division is with us and is called “creation,” 
though one may be exalted above another according to the proportion 
of one’s nearness to God. (34.8) 

In order to clarify his approach, Gregory defines the radical division between 
God and creatures, or rule and servitude, the sharp ontological divide that 
admits of no intermediate, third status of being. Basil also contrasts the free 
and active lordship of the Spirit with the servitude of creatures; 32 however, he 
does not identify the Spirit’s active character as that of “God,” as shared by the 
Father and the Son. In fact, he seems to avoid such a statement intentionally, 
thus leaving open the rather pressing question of whether the Spirit might be 
an intermediary divine being that shares in God’s lordship, in contrast with 
ordinary creatures. What is at stake for Gregory here is the clear assertion that 
the Spirit belongs with the Father and the Son as God, the ruler, and is not 
merely a creature and a servant of God, there being no third alternative be¬ 
tween the two. By speaking in terms of rule and servitude he is also raising a 
more pointed and far-reaching concern, to which he will return soon: that to 
regard the Spirit as anything other than God is to deny that, through its 


31. Athanasius’ work also fits Gregory's generous description better than Basil’s, considering Basil's 
refusal to make a stronger confession when Gregory plainly showed him the way. 

32. Ep. 159.2; Spir. 19.50-20.51; see also Eun. 2.31; 3.2. 
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indwelling, the authority of God is present in the believer’s life and in the life of 
the Church. 

On the feast of Pentecost, June 9, 380, just a month after taking up the 
subject in Oration 21, Gregory brings his proclamation of the Spirit to its pen¬ 
ultimate level. Now he makes explicit the fuller implications of the Creator- 
creature distinction: “Those who reduce the Holy Spirit to the rank of a creature 
are blasphemers and wicked servants, and worst of the wicked. For it is the part 
of wicked servants to despise lordship and to rebel against dominion and to 
make what is free their fellow servant” (41.6). With hints of Jesus’ warning about 
the unforgivable sin against the Holy Spirit, 33 Gregory urges his hearers to 
recognize that by regarding the Spirit as anything less than fully divine they are 
de facto treating it as merely a creature and are blaspheming God (41.5,7). In one 
of his most crucial and distinctive insights in the doctrine of the Spirit, he 
reasons that to deny that the Spirit is God is, in effect, to refuse to acknowledge 
God’s lordship over his creation. Elsewhere he writes that the denial of the Son’s 
divinity reflects a disparagement of God’s mercy in sending Jesus (29.19); yet 
here his argument runs deeper, for he is no longer speaking of the incarnate 
Christ, whose divine nature is spelled out in Scripture, external to one’s im¬ 
mediate experience (important as that is), but of the presence of God in the most 
intimate respect (which enables the confession of Christ). Later in the oration, he 
goes on to describe the Spirit in fairly strong terms: as the one by whom the 
Father is known and the Son glorified, the Spirit exists eternally and is ranked 
with the Father and Son, representing the glory and perfection of God; it deifies 
and is not deified; it transcends all created categories, receiving the divine being 
from God the Father, the First Cause, and sharing everything with the Father 
and the Son except being unbegotten and begotten (41.9); it is consubstantial 
with the Father and Son (41.12) and shares with the Son in the work of creation 
and regeneration, as seen in Scripture (41.14)—all of which he will take up again 
soon, in Oration 31. Having briefly identified this connection between doctrine 
and personal piety, Gregory has now arrived at the heart of his Pneumatology. At 
this time he may have also been preparing the Theological Orations (41.6), in 
which he will further expound his doctrine in about two months’ time. Here he 
intends only to make a basic confession of the Spirit’s divinity, and to note briefly 
what the alternative involves spiritually. For the moment he continues the 
conciliatory policy of consensus building that he has practiced thus far, 34 in an 
effort to gain the support of the Spirit-Fighters, leading them as brethren, not 


33. Mt 12.31; Lk 12.10. 

34. As recently as Or. 23.13. Previously, see Ors. 6, 22, and 32. 
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enemies, from the confession of the Son’s divinity to that of the Spirit as well and 
thus to the full Trinitarian faith. If they will but confess the Trinity to be of one 
Divinity or nature, then they will have reached the point of acknowledging that 
the Spirit is God in the fullest sense of the word (41.8). 35 

Judging from the heightened vigor of Oration 31, Gregory was unsuccessful 
in his attempts at reconciliation. The momentous fifth Theological Oration 
contains his fullest Pneumatological exposition, in opposition to both the 
Pneumatomachians and the Eunomians, and by extension the Homoians as¬ 
sociated with Demophilus. Here we see Gregory’s doctrine of the Spirit in full 
bloom, encompassing a broad range of dogmatic, epistemological, and spiritual 
concerns. His earlier confession that the Spirit belongs with the Father and the 
Son on the side of the rule of God of course begs the question: if one does not 
believe that the Spirit is God, which his opponents do not, then one would hardly 
be inclined to agree that blasphemy has been committed. In its current form, 
Gregory’s argument from the Creator-creature distinction is essentially a dog¬ 
matic proclamation coupled with a sophisticated threat. For, as he hinted in 
Oration 41.6, the basic question runs much deeper, and in Oration 31 he seeks to 
address it on this more fundamental level. Before proceeding with his argument, 
however, he reiterates his basic position in a simple confession at the beginning 
of the piece: because he has such confidence in “the Divinity of the Spirit, whom 
we worship,” he will begin the work by again applying to the Spirit the same 
terms of Divinity that he grants to the Father and the Son: “light and light and 
light, but there is one light and one God” (31.3). A few sections later he returns to 
this basic conviction: “What, then, is the Spirit God? Of course! Then, is it 
homoousion? Yes, if it is God” (31.10). 36 While he realizes that this is still a radical 
statement for some, Gregory is convinced that the Spirit must be confessed as 
“God” and homoousion with the Father if one is to avoid blasphemy of the 
highest order. 37 Yet because the idea has met with such difficulty, he also re¬ 
alizes that he needs to make his argument as persuasively as he can—an ar¬ 
gument that he believes is self-evident from the historical faith and common life 
of the Church—and this is his agenda for the remainder of the oration. 

Over the course of Oration 31, Gregory patiently and methodically guides 
his readers toward the heart of his Pneumatology, where it again intersects 


35. A tactic he had just used in the previous oration (Or. 34.9, 14). See also 41.14. 

36. See also Ors. 25.16; 41.12; 38.16; Carm. 1.1.3.3-4. 

37. Apollinarius is probably the only other theologian Gregory knew who called the Spirit homoou¬ 
sion with the Father. See KMP 33, written between 358 and 362; see also the reports of Philostorgius, HE 
8.11-13; Sozomen, HE 6.22.3. The same language appears in Epiphanius’ Panar. 74.11.2, written probably 
before 377. 
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with the doctrine of salvation. While it can be said that all early Christian 
doctrine arises from the interpretation of Scripture, Gregory’s doctrine of the 
Spirit involves exegetical and hermeneutical issues that are both central and far 
reaching, to a degree that surpasses even his Christology. In a manner not seen 
since Origen, Gregory’s Pneumatology reflects a fundamental interconnection 
between dogmatic, epistemological, and hermeneutical concerns, which re¬ 
quire the full length of Oration 31 to disclose. As Gregory reports it, the debate 
has come to a head over the question of what the Bible says—or rather, what it 
does not say—about the Spirit’s divinity; this question is the leading problem 
taken up in the piece. 38 We do not possess enough textual evidence to know 
whether Gregory’s account is accurate, but as he describes the situation, the 
Pneumatomachians (and possibly also the Eunomians) 39 claim that in de¬ 
claring the Spirit to be “God” and consubstantial with the Father Gregory has 
introduced “a strange and unscriptural God” (31.1) 40 —an objection which is 
summarized in the single term to aypaipov (“being unscriptural”) (31.21). The 
point is not lost on him: Gregory realizes that the Bible does not call the 
Spirit “God” in plain terms, and he certainly believes that the doctrine of the 
Spirit must be based on Scripture. But in his mind the question is not whether 
or not one’s doctrine is biblical, but how it is so, and what exactly this involves 
hermeneutically, theologically, and ecclesially. He does not mean to address 
these questions fully, at least not right away; instead he carefully crafts his 
argument so as to create rhetorical tension and suspense, meeting his oppo¬ 
nents’ objections first, and only gradually revealing his own doctrine. 41 

Although it is typically overlooked by interpreters (perhaps as an annoying 
and doctrinally insignificant piece of invective), Gregory briefly indicates the 
real issue in his initial reply to his opponents: 


38. On the stasis of the oration, in terms of Hermogenean rhetorical theory, see Norris, Faith Gives 
Fullness, p. 184. 

39. It is difficult to identify Gregory’s interlocutors in each section of Or. 31. As Norris puts it, “This 
oration reeks with the smell of live debate and intolerance, problems not yet clarified, parties not yet 
solidified.” Faith Gives Fullness, p. 190. Norris argues that Gregory also has the Eunomians in mind in this 
passage (p. 203), and scholars generally recognize a predominantly anti-Eunomian agenda throughout the 
oration. See also Norris, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Opponents in Oration 31”; McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 
278^69. 

40. ^evov 0 s 6 v koc'i dypatpov. See also Or. 31.3, 21. Haykin argues that this was an important point of the 
Pneumatomachian position, though his only evidence is Gregory’s statement in 31.21, “Time and again you 
return to the silence of Scripture (to aypacpov),” together with 31.1 and 29. Spirit of God, p. 175^6. 

41. There is some background to this point in Origen. While the Scriptures make it clear that the Holy 
Spirit should be honored together with the Father and the Son, he says, there is much that they do not tell us, 
such as whether it is begotten or unbegotten, or whether it is another Son (Princ. pref. 4). Among the things 
that they do not tell us, Gregory argues, is the fact that the Spirit is fully divine. 
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Those who are angry with us on the ground that we are bringing in a 
strange or interpolated God—the Holy Spirit—and who fight very 
hard for the letter, should know that they are afraid where there is 
nothing to fear. And I want them to understand clearly that their love 
for the letter is only a cloak for their impiety, as will be shown later 
on, when we refute their objections to the best of our ability. (31.3) 

More than once Gregory denies his opponents counterargument that the 
Scriptures do not convey the Spirit’s divinity (31.5, 21), but he makes it a point 
to add an important qualification: the Bible proclaims the Spirit’s divinity 
“according to the Spirit,” if not according to the letter (2 Cor 3.6). 

Among the many ideas that he drew from Origen, Gregory’s Pneuma- 
tology strongly reflects the central importance that the letter-spirit dichotomy 
of 2 Corinthians 3.6 plays in Origen’s work—most visibly in On First Principles 
book 4, a text which Gregory is partially responsible for preserving in Greek. 
Later in the oration, he argues that the biblical witness to the Spirit’s divinity 
has been shown “by the many people who have treated the subject and handled 
the Holy Scriptures, not with indifference or as a mere pastime, but have gone 
beneath the letter and looked into the inner meaning, and have been deemed 
worthy to see the hidden beauty, and have been irradiated by the light of 
knowledge” (31.21). 42 Gregory is referring here to both traditional and con¬ 
temporary theologians, specifically Origen and Basil, and possibly Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium. 43 By aligning himself with inspired predecessors and 
esteemed contemporaries, he is establishing his own credentials in a highly 
controversial context, even more than acknowledging a theological debt. 44 


42. See also Or. 25.15: the Spirit is God to those who apprehend things spiritually; 33.17: can one be 
spiritual without the Holy Spirit? 

43. It is not clear that Gregory Nazianzen knew much of Gregory of Nyssa’s early work on the Trinity, 
and the latter's work on the Holy Spirit, beginning with the Against Macedonius, dates most likely from after the 
council of 381. In any event, their doctrinal approach is different in several respects (see this book’s conclusion). 
In Or. 31.2 Gregory mentions others who have undertaken systematic studies of the Spirit in Scripture. All 
agree that this includes Basil; other suggestions have included Amphilochius or Gregory of Nyssa (Norris, Faith 
Gives Fullness, p. 185), or Origen (Wickham, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, On God and Christ, p. 143^). In 31.28 
Gregory gives a Trinitarian statement in terms that, he says, “one of the inspired men explained not long ago.” 
This source has conventionally been taken to be the creed ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus (see McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 309); however, this creed is likely the 
invention of Gregory of Nyssa's apologetic agenda and cannot be accepted as authentic (again, see the con¬ 
clusion). Abramowski argues that the phrase jiiKpcp TtpoaGev in 31.28 refers to a contemporary, most likely 
Gregory of Nyssa (“Das Bekenntnis,” p. 149), which is again unlikely considering the great differences between 
their texts. Origen and Basil are the likeliest candidates. 

44. Though his debt to Origen is enormous, Gregory, like most ancient writers, feels no compulsion to 
name names or cite chapter and verse for his sources. This passage should not be taken as an exception to the rule. 
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Gregory notes that he is not the first to argue that the Bible shows the Spirit to 
be divine, but he also emphasizes that this can only be done by more pene¬ 
trating exegesis, which goes beneath the mere letter of the text to perceive its 
inner meaning. Although he fervently disagreed with Basil’s position on the 
Spirit until Basil’s death on January i, 379, and he appears to have been 
opposed by Gregory of Nyssa at the council the following year, 45 it obviously 
behooves him to identify himself not only as a traditional theologian but as a 
well-connected Eastern bishop, which of course he is. 

Gregory now means to go farther than Basil did, to consider more deeply 
what it means to understand the Spirit’s divinity “according to the Spirit.” In 
the early sections of the oration he asks how the Spirit can be of the same rank 
as himself, namely, a creature, if it makes him God and joins him with the 
Divinity (31.4). His point is that the doctrine of the Spirit’s divinity somehow 
involves the divinizing work of the Spirit; however, at this point he does not 
elaborate, and abruptly shifts to another subject. It is ironic that even sympa¬ 
thetic commentators have tended to read Gregory’s argument in a way that 
favors the Pneumatomachian position, by expecting that he is going to provide 
an exposition of the Spirit’s divinity directly from the biblical text. 46 But this is 
exactly what he means not to do. Although he touches on the exegetical 
question at the beginning of the oration, his appeal to the spirit versus the 
letter of Scripture also recognizes that in an important sense the text of Scrip¬ 
ture does not state that the Spirit is God. For reasons that will soon become 
clear, he does not return to the biblical witness until near the end of the oration; 
in the meantime, he creates a rhetorical space between the beginning and 
ending sections in which to develop his central argument. In these brief, early 
passages Gregory intimates that the confession of the Spirit’s divinity has to do 
with interpreting the deeper meaning of the Bible according to the Spirit—that 
it is a matter of spiritual exegesis—and that this in turn depends on becoming 
worthy of divine knowledge (31.12); yet exactly what this means must wait for 
the opportune time. 

Before we proceed, it will be helpful to see the overall structure of Oration 31 
to get a sense of the flow of Gregory’s argument. Following the introductory 
material we have just discussed, Gregory makes his way through a series of 
descending steps in sections 4-27, in response to his opponents’ objections. 


45. Amphilochius seems to have supported Gregory’s doctrine at the council, despite the fact that he had 
been a disciple of Basil. See Haykin, Spirit of God, p. 182, and nn8o-83 for further bibliography. 

46. For example, Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, pp. 243-244. 
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which clears the way for his own positive doctrine in section 28, just before the 
end of the oration. The oration can be outlined by section number as follows: 


1-4 Introductory problem: the lack of direct biblical proof of the 

Spirit’s divinity (to aypacjjov); initial reply, with Trinitarian 
confession 

5-6 Survey of current positions 

7-20 Reply to logical objections to the Spirit’s divinity and the Trinity 
21-24 Defense against to aypacpov from logic 

25-27 Defense against to aypacpov from the divine economy 

28 Positive argument for the Spirit’s divinity: baptismal 

deification 

29-30 The witness of Scripture to the Spirit’s divinity 

31-33 Conclusion on the limits of theological language and on the 

guidance of the Holy Spirit 

With the same approach that he used for the divinity of the Son in Orations 29- 
30, Gregory first addresses his opponents’ more technical, logical objections to 
the divinity of the Spirit and the full doctrine of the Trinity (31.4-20), and then 
proceeds to answer their objections from Scripture (31.21-27). There is a good 
deal of constructive theology in these middle sections, especially Trinitarian 
logic, which will concern us in the next chapter. Gregory makes an important 
contribution to Trinitarian terminology by identifying the generation of the 
Spirit as “proceeding” from the Father (EKTropEneaBai, Jn 15.26), as distinct 
from the Son’s being “begotten” (yewriToq ). 47 But his immediate aim in these 
sections is negative and defensive: it is not to prove the Spirit’s divinity or the 
doctrine of the Trinity at all—recall his insistence that reason cannot establish 
the basics of Christian faith (28.28)—but rather to show that it is not logically 
impossible for the Spirit to be God and consubstantial with the Father, even 
though the Bible does not explicitly say that it is. 

Once he has removed these logical and conceptual obstacles, Gregory 
returns in sections 21-27 t0 his opponents’ primary objection, that the Spirit’s 
divinity is not witnessed in Scripture (to aypacpov). He first argues that since 
there are certain things that are true but are not clearly named in Scripture— 
such as the fact that the Father is unbegotten, on which everyone in the debate 


47. See also Or. 29.2. He will later use other terms as well: 7ipo'L8vai (25.15) and 7rpoo8o<; (25.15; 39.12). 
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agrees—the divinity of the Spirit cannot be denied simply on the basis that it is 
not explicitly stated. To regard all such things as untrue simply because they 
are “unbiblical” in this sense is, he believes, an obvious case of enslavement to 
the letter and a preference for syllables over the actual facts (tot upaypaxa). 48 
Paradoxically, the key to understanding the real meaning (ret voobpsva) of the 
literal statements of Scripture (id Tsyopeva) is to accept the silence of Scrip¬ 
ture on the divinity of the Holy Spirit “according to the letter,” and to approach 
it instead “according to the Spirit” (31.24). 


Td^tq ©eo^oyfaq: The Witness of Scripture 
and the Order of Theology 

Before he gives a positive account of his spiritual exegesis, Gregory makes one 
last defensive argument, this time against his opponents’ biblical objections. 
In what is probably the most famous passage in the oration (31.25-27), Gregory 
explains the silence of Scripture on the divinity of the Spirit in terms of the 
history of the covenants and the development of Christian theology. This 
passage has long been regarded as a major patristic statement of the progress 
of the divine economy and the positive role of tradition in the development of 
Christian dogma, 49 as well as the first statement of a Christian doctrine of 
progressive revelation. 50 Yet in this regard it has often been misunderstood. 
Gregory is not making a statement of progressive doctrinal development 
through the history of the Church, as in the nineteenth-century views of 
Schleiermacher or Newman, so much as developing the eschatological spiri¬ 
tuality of Origen in terms of the history of the covenants. For Origen, the Old 
Testament represents the pattern and shadow of the Gospel; in the New 
Testament Christ embodies and reveals the Gospel that had been only pre¬ 
figured before then (thus clarifying the Gospel in the Old Testament as well); 
and the eschatological age will bring the face-to-face vision of God, which is the 


48. Gregory borrows from Aristotelian (e.g., Interp. i6a-b) and Epicurean sources (e.g., Ep. Herodot. 37, 
75) to craft what he thinks is an obvious and theologically necessary theory of language. For both Gregory and 
Basil, human language is a system of conventional signs, which bear complicated and often ambiguous 
relationships to the things that are signified, rather than indicators of a thing's essence, as the Stoics and 
Platonists held. See Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 192. Although their theories differ in significant respects, 
Origen is again a major influence here (e.g., Princ. 4.2.2). 

49. See Plagnieux, Saint Gr'egoire, p. 5ifi; Gallay, SC 250, pp. 322-332114, 326-329^. 

50. See Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, p. 261; Hanson, “Basil's Doctrine of Tradition”; and Winslow, 
Dynamics of Salvation, p. 125^. 
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“eternal” or “spiritual Gospel” (Rv 14.6), compared to which the Gospel of the 
New Testament is itself another shadow and mystery. 51 Gregory encapsulates 
Origen’s doctrine of spiritual progress and eschatological ascent and brings it 
to bear on the proclamation of the Trinity in his late-fourth-century context. In 
Gregorian scholarship, this passage is typically regarded as the constructive 
heart of the oration. 52 Yet, although it is extremely interesting in its own right 
and does make an approach toward Gregory’s positive position, it is important 
to bear in mind that Gregory’s argument here is still primarily defensive and 
deconstructive. As in the preceding sections, his intention is chiefly to refute 
his opponents’ objection that because Scripture does not plainly declare the 
Spirit to be God, it therefore cannot be God. 

Gregory focuses not on any individual texts that might prove the Spirit’s 
divinity, but rather on the overarching narrative of the covenants and the divine 
economy as a whole. There are, he says, three great changes, or earthquakes, in 
human history, which occur with the giving of the Old Covenant and the New 
Covenant and with the coming eschatological transformation. In each major 
change God moves his people from one set of beliefs and practices to another 
and from one degree of divine revelation to another: 

The Old Covenant 53 proclaimed the Father openly and the Son more 
obscurely. The New manifested the Son and suggested the deity of 
the Spirit. Now the Spirit itself dwells among us and provides us with 
a clearer demonstration of itself. For it was not safe to proclaim the 
Son clearly when the divinity of the Father was not yet acknowledged; 
or to burden us further (if I can put it somewhat boldly) with the Holy 
Spirit when the divinity of the Son had not yet been received. (31.26) 

Under the Old Covenant God reveals himself to Israel primarily as the all¬ 
transcendent Father, while only hinting at the person of the Son, presumably 
through prophecies of the coming Redeemer. The New Covenant then reveals 
the Son directly in the person of Jesus, though the revelation of the Holy Spirit is 
only suggested, presumably by Jesus’ promise of the other Comforter and vague 


51. Comm. Jn. 1.6.33-7.40; Princ. 3.6.8-9; see also 4.2.2-6. On Gregory’s use of Origen in Or. 31.25-27, see 
McGuckin, St. Gregory, p. 309; Trigg, “Knowing God.” Cf. Epiphanius' theory of gradual revelation, mentioned 
briefly in Ancor. 73.5-6, from the mid-370s: the Bible proclaims one Divinity in Moses, a Dyad in the prophets, 
and a Triad in the Gospels. Despite the tantalizing parallel, Gregory is probably unaware of Epiphanius' work. 

52. Plagnieux focuses on these late sections, though without noting the crucial role of the Holy Spirit 
(Saint Gregoire, esp. pp. 44-49). On the novelty and influence of this passage, see Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, 
pp. 206-207. 

53 . Or “Testament” (8ia0f|KT|). In these sections Gregory shifts from the sense of covenant relationship 
to that of a written testament, as he prepares to cite biblical texts in sect. 29. 
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references to the Spirit in Acts and Paul’s letters. But now, in the age of the 
Church, the eschatological period of salvation history that began with Jesus’ 
ascension to the Father and the giving of the Spirit at Pentecost, the Holy Spirit 
“dwells among us” and reveals itself to Christians directly. Thus there is a gradual 
revelation of the Trinity over the course of salvation history, the completion of 
which comes penultimately in the age of the Church, and only finally in the age 
to come. In this way, God moves his people from idols to the Law, from the Law 
to the Gospel, and finally from the earth to a place that can never be destroyed. 

The key to interpreting this sequence of events, Gregory argues, is to 
perceive their character, purpose, and effect. The sequential self-revelation of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit reflects an increase in the power and intensity 
of the revelation, so that each successive stage prepares the recipients for the 
next one, much as one must be purified and transformed into the likeness of 
God in order to receive greater divine illumination. The Son communicates the 
Divinity more powerfully than the Father does, and the Spirit again more 
powerfully than the Son. The history of divine revelation thus brings about the 
increasing nearness of God to his people. Basing himself on the Gospel of 
John, and, we may surmise, Acts and Pauline texts like i Corinthians 12.3, 
Gregory comments that the knowledge of God through the Holy Spirit sur¬ 
passes the disciples’ knowledge of God in Jesus before Pentecost, just as their 
knowledge of God in Jesus exceeded Israel’s knowledge of the Father alone; 
and of course eschatological knowledge, being the fulfillment of the economy 
of the Spirit, will surpass all three. God the Father, as revealed in the Old 
Testament, is relatively distant or transcendent (though the relationship is 
tightly held); the Word made flesh in Jesus represents an experience of God 
that is more intimate and tangible than the people of Israel had known; and, 
finally, the Spirit “dwells among” the disciples and the Church, revealing God 
in a still more intimate way than Jesus did in his earthly mission. Here we 
should note that Gregory is not saying that the Son and the Spirit are more 
powerful in themselves—they share the same divine being as the Father—but 
simply that they convey the Divinity more powerfully to human beings, be¬ 
cause the economies of the Son and the Spirit represent God’s increasingly 
nearer presence with the human race. As the Gospel of John indicates, 54 the 
coming of the Spirit is therefore superior to the coming of Christ (31.27). The 
greater intensity of the Son and the Spirit is so striking, Gregory believes, that 
an untimely revelation of either would have been dangerous; taken out of 


54. Jn 14.12, 26; 16.12. 
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order, they would be like food beyond our strength or direct sunlight to the 
naked eye (31.26). 55 In the pedagogical perspective that often characterizes his 
thought, 56 and which he shares with Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, Gregory understands God’s dealings with his people as consistently 
reflecting God’s beneficence, so that God is constantly adapting his self-reve¬ 
lation to the ability of his people to receive it. In this regard, the knowledge of 
God in the Holy Spirit correlates with the state of the knower—a theme to 
which he will turn momentarily. 

Gregory’s clearest statement of the Spirit’s self-revelation comes in his 
commentary on the giving of the Spirit to the disciples in Oration 41. Just as 
God reveals himself gradually as Father, then as Son, then as Holy Sprit, 
Gregory says, so too the Spirit came to dwell with the disciples in three stages 
of increasing intensity, according to their capacity to receive it. At the begin¬ 
ning of the time narrated in the gospels the Spirit worked (Evepyelv) in the 
disciples, completing their powers and enabling them to heal the sick and cast 
out evil spirits. 57 Second, after his passion Jesus then breathed the Spirit onto 
the disciples, which represents a real divine inspiration. 58 And third, after 
Jesus’ ascension, the Spirit descended on the disciples in the upper room and 
appeared in fiery tongues. 59 In a striking passage Gregory then distinguishes 
the event of Pentecost from the first two: 

The first instance manifested the Spirit indistinctly, and the second 
more distinctly; but this present occasion [Pentecost] did so more 
perfectly, since the Spirit is no longer present only in energy 
(evspyelq) as before, but in its very being (ovoMobtbc), so to speak, 
associating with us and dwelling among us. For it was fitting that as 
the Son had lived among us in bodily form, so too the Spirit should 
appear in bodily form; 60 and that after Christ had returned to his own 
place, it should have come down to us. (41.11) 

Here Gregory identifies in very strong terms the reality of the Holy Spirit’s 
divine nature and its presence in the Church. Whereas Basil had argued that 


55. The potential danger of untimely revelation is Gregory’s main concern in the similar passage on the 
progressive revelation of the Spirit’s divinity in Carm. 1.1.3.17-33. See also Or. 45.12, which speaks of the gentle 
economy of God’s healing work in salvation history. 

56. Still the best treatment of this subject is Portmann, Die Gottliche Paidagogia. 

57. Mt 10.1; Mk 3.15; 6.7; and Lk 9.1. 

58. Jn 20.22. 

59. Acts 2.3. 

60. In the tongues of flame. 
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the activity, or energy, of the Spirit (evepysva nveTjpaioc;) is present in the 
purified soul, 61 Gregory is making the bolder claim that, in the age of the 
Church, the Holy Spirit now presents itself to believers as being fully divine 
and consubstantial with the Father—that it is present “in its very Being.” 62 He 
then notes the parallel between the essential presence of the Spirit in the 
Church and that of Christ in the incarnation. Just as the Son took on bodily 
existence in order to dwell among us as a human being, so too the Spirit 
acquires a bodily manifestation, signified by the tongues of flame (though of 
course not a human incarnation), as it comes to dwell in the Church. And 
whereas Christ died a human death in order to redeem the world, the Holy 
Spirit is now “the mystery of new salvation” (14.27); and the divine economy 
has shifted from the bodily manifestation of Christ to that of the Holy Spirit 
(41.5). In this progressive “order of theology” (xd^iq Bso^oylat;, 31.27), the 
direct revelation of the Spirit to the Church represents the apex of the human 
encounter with God thus far, so that “by gradual additions, and, as David says, 
by ‘ascents’ (Ps 83.6 LXX) and advances and progress ‘from glory to glory’ (2 
Cor 3.18), the light of the Trinity shines upon the more illuminated” (31.26). 

Gregory brings the entire scheme to bear on the question at hand in what 
he believes is an original interpretation, which he has not found in the work of 
other theologians. Among the things that Jesus said the disciples could not 
bear at the time, but which the Spirit would teach them later when they were 
capable of receiving it, 63 the greatest of all is the Divinity of the Spirit (31.27). 
Even according to the letter, he is saying the Bible indicates that the revelation 
of the Spirit will come to the Church only after Jesus’ earthly ministry is 
complete. Although the Eunomians and Pneumatomachians are right to point 
out that the deity of the Spirit is absent from the literal text of Scripture, 
Gregory can cite Christ himself as saying that Scripture (or at least Christ’s 
earthly teaching) does not contain all that God intends to reveal to his people. 
Rhetorically, Gregory’s representation of the Spirit’s self-revelation as the apex 
of the human knowledge of God casts the Pneumatomachian and Eunomian 
denials of the Spirit’s divinity in a rather stark light, for it implicitly convicts 
them of denying the presence of God in the Church. 


61. Spir. 61. See also Gregory’s report that, among Christians, some consider the Spirit to be merely an 
accident or activity (copPEpriKoi;, evepyeia) of God and not a substance (ouctloc) in its own right (Or. 31.6). 

62. The boldness of Gregory’s assertion has continued to confound interpreters. Although Lampe (s.v.), 
e.g., records “essentially” as the dominant meaning of the word in patristic literature, he hesitates to include 
this text as an example; instead he defines the word as “genuinely, truly.” Basil’s reserve lingers on. 

63. Jn 14.26; 16.12. 
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Yet it must be admitted that Gregory’s claim in Oration 41 that at Pentecost 
the Spirit came in its own Being (41.11) goes beyond what the text literally says: 
it is itself a spiritual interpretation based on a prior conviction of the Spirit’s 
divinity. Gregory’s argument in these sections serves only to show that it is 
possible, in a biblical framework, for the Spirit to be God, even though 
Scripture does not explicitly say that it is, and that Scripture points us to the 
Spirit’s essential dwelling with the Church. However, it does not positively 
demonstrate that this is so. Having dispelled both logical and biblical objec¬ 
tions to the Spirit’s divinity, Gregory moves finally to the real ground of his 
doctrine in the sections that follow. 


“A Truly Golden and Saving Chain”: The Direct Proof 
of the Spirit’s Divinity 

Gregory has hinted several times in the course of Oration 31 that the proof of 
the Spirit’s divinity—and thus the real basis of his Pneumatology—comes 
through the Spirit’s direct indwelling in the Church. In the opening sections 
he mentioned that the Spirit makes him God, joins him to the Divinity (31.4), 
and makes him perfect (31.6). These passages echo similar, brief statements 
from other orations earlier in the same year. Twice he argues that those who 
deny the Spirit’s divinity are in effect depriving him of his regeneration in 
baptism, since only God can deify us (33.17; 34.12). And in Oration 41, the Spirit 
is “always being partaken, not partaking; perfecting, not being perfected; 
sanctifying, not being sanctified; deifying, not being deified” (41.9); and it is 
“the author of spiritual regeneration (41.14). But it is late in Oration 31—after 
he has taken apart his opponents’ arguments bit by bit and just five sections 
before the conclusion of the entire series—that Gregory comes to the heart of 
his Pneumatology and the hermeneutical key to his theology as a whole. In 
sections 28-29 Gregory gives “the more perfect reason” for the Spirit’s divinity 
that he promised in section 12. He repeats his basic confession, that he will 
worship the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit each as God, and then states 
his position in the form of a rhetorical question: 


If [the Spirit] is not to be adored (7rpoaKUvqxov), how can it deify me 
by baptism? And if it is adored, how is it not worshiped (asTtiov)? 
And if it is worshiped, how is it not God ( 0 so<g) ? The one is linked to 
the other, a truly golden and saving chain. (31.28) 
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The fundamental basis of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, Gregory says, lies in 
the Christian life of deification, which begins in baptism. The Spirit is known 
to be God, and is therefore worshipped and adored, because it deifies Chris¬ 
tians. Paradoxically, this means that the Spirit’s divinity is recognized only 
from the Christian’s actual experience of the divine life, as it is conveyed 
through the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

The point appears in several other key texts as well. After his installation as 
archbishop by Theodosius, Gregory returns to this theme in the Epiphany ser¬ 
mons, aware that his candidates had only recently been catechized by the 
homoian bishop Demophilus. “If I may digress a little, how is [the Spirit] not 
God,” he asks, “by whom you too are made God?” (39.17). Near the end of the 
oration On Baptism he stresses that “if I worshipped a creature or were baptized 
into a creature I would not be made divine,” and that whoever severs the Divi¬ 
nity, denying that the Spirit is God, will not receive the gift and grace of baptism 
(40.42,44). 64 And soon after his return to Cappadocia, he again emphasizes this 
experiential basis in the opening lines of his poem On the Holy Spirit: “Sing the 
praise of the Spirit!... Let us bow in awe before the mighty Spirit, who is God in 
heaven, who to me is God, by whom I came to know God, and who in this world 
makes me God” ( Carm . 1.1.3.1-4); later i n the same poem he adds that whoever 
wants to understand the divinity of the Spirit must first draw the Spirit into his 
or her own heart (Carm. 1.1.3.13-14). As these texts all indicate, the ground of 
Gregory’s praise of the Spirit and his confession that the Spirit is God lies in his 
own experience of the Spirit’s making him God, so that the Spirit’s work in the 
Christian life is the source of the doctrine of the Spirit. 

Elsewhere in Oration 31 Gregory seems to argue for the Spirit’s divinity on 
the basis of worship: that because Christians worship the Spirit it must be God. 
However, the direct proof from baptismal deification is the basis of this ar¬ 
gument as well. When he comments that worshipping “in” the Spirit means 
that the Spirit gives worship to itself, 65 he issues the disclaimer that “the more 
perfect reason” for the Spirit’s divinity is yet to come (31.12). And when he 
writes “I will not abandon the object of my adoration,” in reply to Eunomian 
and Pneumatomachian arguments for separate numbering of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, he indicates that the worship of the Spirit itself requires 
theological justification, again referring to the argument to come (31.17). 66 The 


64. On the Spirit’s role in baptism, see also Or. 14.14. 

65. The texts in question are Jn 4.24; Rom 8.25; and 1 Cor 14.15. 

66. On the worship of the Spirit, see also Or. 31.14. 
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connection is most apparent in Gregory’s next statement in section 28: “From 
the Spirit comes our regeneration (dvayevvqcnc;, Jn 3.3-5), and from our 
regeneration our recreation (avdm^aaK;, 2 Cor 5, 17), and from our recreation 
our acquaintance (ETiiyvcocnq) with the honor of the one who recreates us” 
(31.28). The Spirit’s deifying work of regeneration and re-creation conveys to 
the Church that it is God and therefore deserving of worship; so that the source 
of the adoration of the Spirit and the so-called liturgical argument for the 
Spirit’s divinity is again the Spirit’s work of divinization. 

We have now arrived at the soteriological heart of Gregory’s Pneumatology: 
the knowledge of the Holy Spirit derives directly from the Spirit’s saving work of 
divinization. While commentators have long noted that Gregory’s soteriology 
plays an important role in his Pneumatology, the nature, centrality, and implica¬ 
tions of that role have not been fully appreciated. R. P. C. Hanson briefly observes 
that Gregory makes “the religious experience of the Church and the Christian 
individual” the necessary context for the interpretation of the Spirit’s divinity in 
Scripture, and he notes that Gregory’s doctrine is much more satisfactory in this 
regard than Basil’s appeal merely to extrabiblical tradition and Gregory of 
Nyssa’s lack of any such notion. 67 But it is not clear what Hanson means by 
religious experience; he makes no mention of baptism or deification, and his 
earlier remark that Gregory’s Trinitarian doctrine does not differ from Basil’s in 
any matter of real importance suggests that he is not aware of the full extent of 
Gregory’s doctrine. Donald Winslow and Frederick Norris bring us closer by 
pointing to the Spirit’s function of divinization and noting that divinization and 
baptism are crucial to Gregory’s argument. 68 For Gregory, the Spirit’s dwelling 
in the Church and in the lives of individual believers is indeed central, not only 
for the doctrine of the Spirit but also for the theological endeavor as a whole. 

Gregory locates the deifying work of the Holy Spirit chiefly in baptism. As 
we observed in chapters 1 and 2, baptism is the primary and paradigmatic 
instance of purification and illumination, and of the redivinization that the 
believer receives through Christ; so too it is the definitive enactment of the 
divinizing work of the Holy Spirit. Gregory comments in the following section 
of Oration 31 that the Spirit “makes us its temple, it deifies us, it perfects us, so 
that it both precedes baptism and is sought for after baptism” (31.29). Here 
again, the divinization that occurs in baptism is symbolic of the Spirit’s work 
before and after the rite: it is the seal of Christian conversion begun before 
baptism and the beginning of a lifelong process of transformation after it. As 


67. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 782-783; see also pp. 778-779 on Basil. 

68. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 187, 209; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 127-134 and ff. 
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Winslow observes, each of the many terms and images that Gregory uses to 
describe baptism refers to the Spirit’s work of divinization, and it is this central 
point that Gregory is most concerned to stress here. 69 Yet, as we have also 
noted, while baptism is the definitive beginning of the Christian life, absolving 
one of past sins and giving one the power to resist sin and the devil in the 
future, and although it is the ultimate divine gift and grace (40.4), it does not 
function as a purely mechanical act or an irrevocable guarantee of divinization 
and future salvation, for it produces and requires both real transformation and 
ongoing moral growth. Hence Gregory emphasizes that the divinization that 
begins in baptism must always be understood as the real transforming work of 
the Spirit in a Christian life, without which baptism loses its meaning. 

As we have already noted, the divinizing work of the Holy Spirit is both 
similar to and different from that of Christ. Whereas Jesus’ divinization of his 
own humanity and his defeat of sin and death is the principle of the divinization 
of others, the presence and work of the Holy Spirit through faith, baptism, and 
ongoing spiritual growth is the actual realization of Christ’s divinization in the 
Church. This soteriological function of the Spirit is twofold. First, it appropriates 
in the lives of Christians the divinization that has occurred paradigmatically in 
Christ, bringing to actuality the salvation that Christ accomplished and made 
potentially available. Thus when Gregory distinguishes God as Creator and ruler 
from creatures, which are subject to God, he describes the Trinity as “the Source, 
Creator and Perfecter (amog, Sqpioupyog, 70 te^eiohoioi; 71 ) of all that God does” 
(34.8). It is the Spirit’s character and function to complete, to bring to realization 
in the Church and the world, the work of God the Father, which has been 
archetypically accomplished by the Son in the incarnation. 72 Near the end of 
Oration 31, Gregory dwells on the fact that the Spirit fills the universe with the 
divine Being and accomplishes all the works of God (31.29), above all the divi¬ 
nization of men and women. 

The perfecting work of the Spirit has appeared to some interpreters as 
being oriented essentially toward the individual, as opposed to the Church or 
the entire human race. Winslow, for example, follows Vladimir Lossky in 
distinguishing between the work of the Son and that of the Spirit as applying to 
the universal and the particular, so that while Christ assumed human nature in 
general, and potentially saved humanity as a whole, the Spirit’s work is focused 


69. Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, pp. 133-134. 

70. See also Or. 33.17. 

71. See also Or. 32.6. 

72. See also Or. 41.9. 
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on the individual human “person.” 73 While this approximates Gregory’s view 
to some extent—Christ certainly assumed human nature in a universal way as 
the New Adam—it misses the central point of Gregory’s Pneumatology and 
renders it more individualistic than it is. 74 Gregory does not understand the 
Spirit’s work of divinization individualistically, nor is it necessary to hold a 
modern view of personhood in order to assert that the doctrine of the Spirit is 
based in Christian experience. This divinizing experience of the Holy Spirit 
belongs rather to the Church as a whole, more fundamentally than it does to 
particular individuals, even if one believes that the Church is a group of indi¬ 
viduals who will someday give account for themselves to Christ as individuals. 
As the presence of God in the Christian life and the immediate cause of the 
knowledge of God in Christ, the Spirit is the means by which the Church, both 
corporately and as individual believers, comes to share in Christ’s saving work. 75 

The work of the Spirit, then, is to bring Christians into participation in 
Christ, to make Christ’s divinization real in them, and so to convey the 
knowledge of God in Christ. For it is by the Spirit alone that the Father is 
known and the Son glorified, Gregory notes in his oration On Pentecost (41.9). 
It is thus not accidental or inconsistent that he speaks of baptism primarily in 
terms of Christ in the Epiphany orations—the first two of which are dedicated 
to Christological feasts—whereas in the latter sections of Oration 31 he speaks 
of it primarily in terms of the Spirit, since it is Christ’s divinization that the 
Spirit confers in baptism. Likewise, in his first oration On Easter, he prays that 
the risen Christ would renew him by his own Spirit (1.2). For Gregory, the 
Spirit’s role in revealing Christ can be seen clearly in Christ’s earthly career: 
the Spirit deifies Christ’s flesh in the incarnation (38.13), and at Christ’s bap¬ 
tism it bears witness to his divinity, who is of the same divine nature as The 
Spirit (39.16). When he returns to the witness of Scripture at the end of Oration 
31, Gregory emphasizes the Spirit’s constant cooperation with Christ in car¬ 
rying out God’s creative and redemptive work (31.29). 76 

The second distinctive aspect of the Spirit’s saving work is what we might 
call quasi-subjective. Unlike the doctrine of the Son, in which Christ’s identity 


73. Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, p. 129 and n3; Lossky, “Redemption and Deification,” p. 55. The 
definition of “person” in this context is Lossky’s. 

74. Winslow (Dynamics of Salvation, p. 131) points to Gregory’s use of the first-person singular and 
describes baptism as “that most ‘individual’ and ‘personal’ of Christian rites.” 

75. In Ep. 101.38, e.g., Gregory argues that he (and by implication every Christian) contains “soul, reason, 
mind, and the Holy Spirit as well.” 

76. A point made earlier in Or. 41: According to Scripture, “the Spirit works together (auvStipioupysi) 
with the Son in both creation and the resurrection” (41.14), accompanying Christ as his equal (41.11), just as the 
Son never lacks the Spirit in the eternal divine life (41.9). See also 21.7. 
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is the basis of his saving work and the central meaning of the Gospel message, 
the Spirit’s identity and saving work are not so purely objective and external to 
the believer. The Spirit is distinguished chiefly by the fact that it is known here 
and now in the life of the Church. Although the Spirit always remains pri¬ 
marily the divine Other and an “object” of belief like the Son, because it is God 
and thus infinitely superior to all created things, nevertheless it is in a sense 
perceived subjectively—we might say experientially or existentially—in the 
Christian’s own life and in the corporate life of the Church. While it is possible 
to understand the story of Christ’s incarnation and passion without that un¬ 
derstanding having any real claim on one’s life (the demons’ knowledge of 
Jesus in the synoptic gospels comes to mind), the economy of the Spirit does 
not admit to the same sort of detachment: to confess the divinity of the Spirit— 
and at the same time to confess Jesus as Lord 77 —is to acknowledge the ruling 
presence of God in one’s own life, because this is precisely “where” the Spirit 
exists for the theologian. This experiential mode of knowing reflects the way 
in which the presence and work of the Spirit serve to activate the Gospel 
narrative in one’s life and, in a sense, transposes the external narrative of God’s 
creating, redeeming, and perfecting work into an internal narrative of God’s 
work in oneself and in the contemporary Christian community. Through the 
Holy Spirit the story of Christ becomes the story of God’s revealing himself in 
one’s own new life, just as he revealed himself in the human life of Jesus— 
though of course Gregory distinguishes between the Son’s divinization by 
nature and our divinization by the divine gift of the Spirit. The confession of 
the Spirit’s divinity—and in many ways the whole enterprise of Christian 
theology—is thus the result of the Spirit’s direct and immediate work in 
the life of the Church. Despite the common view of the dogmatic textbooks, the 
Nicene homoousion of the Spirit is the conclusion, not the premise, of Gre¬ 
gory’s Pneumatology. 78 

The indwelling of the Holy Spirit is thus the epistemic principle of all 
knowledge of God in Christ. As we noted initially, the doctrine of the Spirit 
gives rise to the doctrine of the Son, as well as the process of Christian puri¬ 
fication and the knowledge of the incomprehensible God altogether. It is 
therefore appropriate that the chapter on the Spirit stands at the center of this 
book. In the eternal life of God the being and the mission of the Son and the 


77. See 1 Cor 12.3. 

78. It is a nearly universal error of modern scholarship to regard fourth-century Nicene theology as based 
on, or essentially consisting in, the consubstantiality of the Trinity. See Michel Rene Barnes, “De Regnon 
Reconsidered,” p. 56. For an example of this view with respect to Gregory, see Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 
pp. 75-76 (on the Son) and 121 (on the Spirit). 
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Spirit depend on their being generated by the Father and sent by the Father 
and the Son; whereas from the Christian’s point of view it proceeds in reverse, 
with the Spirit enabling the confession of Christ, who gives access to the 
Father. While the effect of the Spirit is to divinize Christians, the content and 
structure of that divinization is to bring about the transforming knowledge of 
God in Christ, so that the recognition of the Spirit’s divinity is the confession 
that the very means of the knowledge of God in Christ is itself God—that 
Christians see God from God in God (31.3). Through the particular work of the 
Spirit, God is the prime agent of the life of faith and the theological enterprise, 
just as he is the prime agent of creation, salvation, and eschatological con¬ 
summation. The divinity of the Holy Spirit is therefore the ontic and epistemic 
basis of the entire doctrine of grace. The key difference between the soterio- 
logical dimension of Gregory’s Christology and that of his Pneumatology, then, 
is not between universal and particular salvation, but between the ideal or 
potential salvation embodied in Christ and the actual salvation that the Holy 
Spirit realizes in the Christian life. The Spirit’s epistemic priority in bringing 
the new life of Christ into the Church is fundamental to Gregory’s doctrine as a 
whole, for it makes the theologian’s experience of the divine life a necessary 
part of the Trinitarian confession. It is only by the Spirit, who purifies and 
illuminates the theologian, that God can be understood, interpreted, and heard 
(2.39). 79 The Spirit's revelation of God in Christ through baptism and the 
continuing life of the Church represents the order of theology in the deepest 
sense, the xdt£,itg OeoToylac; of all Christian doctrine. To understand and ar¬ 
ticulate this dynamic movement of spiritual theology is one of Gregory’s major 
contributions to the principles of Trinitarian orthodoxy. 


Spiritual Exegesis and the Rhetoric of Piety 

The Spirit’s divinization of Christians through baptism not only reveals the 
divinity of the Spirit and the Son, but it is the active ingredient in Gregory’s 
understanding of spiritual exegesis, much as it was for Origen. Consequently, 
the theological experience of deification is Gregory’s chief response to the 
charge that he has introduced an unscriptural God (to aypacpov, 31.29). 80 As 


79. to rivsiifTa cb fiovcp 0£O<; Kal vosixai Kod £ppr)V£i>£Tai kocl aKoiisrai. Gregory invokes the epistemic 
priority of the Spirit in dramatic terms in the opening of his dogmatic poems (Carm. 1.1.1.1-24). 

80. “This is what one can say, therefore, on the premise that ‘it is not in the Bible’ (to apyarpov),” 
referring to the argument for baptismal deification in the preceding section. See Or. 43.67 for Gregory’s 
discussion of spiritual exegesis as practiced by Basil. 
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he continues his efforts to persuade the bishops to confess the Spirit’s full 
divinity, he writes in his farewell address to the council that we will one day be 
received in the heavenly mansions “not by the prosaic letter, but by the life- 
giving Spirit” (42.11). Although it has often escaped the notice of Gregorian 
scholars, 81 the interconnection between divinization, spiritual exegesis, and 
Christian doctrine represents the heart of Gregory’s theological method and is 
therefore crucial for understanding the meaning and import of his message as 
a whole. Here again, Gregory proves himself a faithful disciple of Origen, who 
taught that one can interpret the Scriptures only by the inspiration and sanc¬ 
tification of the Holy Spirit, which also inspired their composition. 82 It is 
highly significant that Gregory first establishes the basis of his Pneumatology 
in baptismal deification before he returns to the question of the biblical witness 
to the Spirit. “Now,” he says, referring to the initial argument, “a swarm of 
testimonies will burst upon you, from which it will be shown that the Divinity 
of the Spirit is very much written in Scripture (eyypacjioi;, the antidote to 
ocypacpoc;), for those who are not exceedingly dull or strangers to the Spirit” 
(31.29). From the perspective of Church’s faith-experience of the Holy Spirit, 
the Bible does indeed declare the Spirit’s divinity—according to the Spirit, that 
is, not the letter. The exegesis of Scripture according to the Spirit means quite 
literally to interpret it on the basis of the presence and work of the Holy Spirit 
in the life of the Church and one’s own life of purification and illumination. 
Now that he has clarified the nature of spiritual exegesis, Gregory gives a 
resume of biblical texts on the Holy Spirit that Hanson aptly calls “a densely 
packed and beautifully expressed cento of biblical allusions.” 83 He first lists the 
roles that the Spirit plays in the career of Christ, which display its divine power: 
at Christ’s birth, baptism, temptations, miracles, and ascension. Next he re¬ 
hearses several titles of dignity, such as “the Spirit of God,” “the Spirit of 
Christ,” “the Lord,” and “the Spirit of adoption, truth, and wisdom.” Finally, he 
appeals to the Spirit’s divine activity of creation, restoration, and regeneration: 
the Creator Spirit re-creates through baptism and resurrection, and the Spirit 
deifies Christians before, in, and after baptism. In sum, the Spirit does ev¬ 
erything that God does (31.29). 84 The first group of texts seems to address the 
Pneumatomachian position—the Spirit who is associated so closely in the 
saving acts of Christ should certainly be regarded as divine, if Christ is—while 


81. E.g., Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, p. 511139; Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 783. 

82. Especially in Princ. 4.1-3. See also Gregory, Or. 14.35: the Scriptures are the instrument of the Spirit. 

83. Hanson, “Basil’s Doctrine of Tradition,” p. 254; Haykin, Spirit of God, p. 175^7. 

84. Similar lists can be found in Ors. 34.13-15 and 41.14. 
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the second and third groups address both Eunomians and Pneumato- 
machians. 85 In conclusion to this passage, Gregory offers a similar herme¬ 
neutical rule to the one he gave for the interpretation of Christ in Orations 
29.18 and 30.1-2. Having just commented on the texts that show the Spirit’s 
divinity, he adds that the lowlier expressions, which speak of the Spirit’s mis¬ 
sion (such a being sent, divided, and a grace), 86 refer to the Spirit’s derivation 
from God the Father as First Cause (31.30). 

It is significant that at this point Gregory appeals to the identity of the 
Spirit’s work with the work of God—that is, the doctrine of identical operations 
among the persons of the Trinity—not as a fundamental argument for the 
Spirit’s divinity but as an element of spiritual exegesis, based on baptismal 
deification. Despite the common scholarly view that Nicene theologians es¬ 
tablished the unity of the Trinity on the basis of the common activity of the 
three persons, 87 or the presence of this argument, for example, in Gregory of 
Nyssa, 88 Gregory of Nazianzus does not establish his Trinitarian doctrine in 
this way, because he recognizes that any argument from the identity of activ¬ 
ities depends on a prior question—namely, how do we know that God does not 
do divine things through nondivine or semidivine intermediaries? In his ar¬ 
gument for the divinity of the Son and the Spirit, particularly in the Theological 
Orations, Gregory squarely bases his position on the soteriological principles of 
divinization through the divine economy and the corresponding spiritual ex¬ 
egesis of Scripture. In this respect, it must be admitted that a different un¬ 
derstanding of salvation, or even a different baptismal practice, could yield a 
different doctrinal understanding, for the two go hand in hand. 89 For this 
reason the argument from identical activities cannot suffice to establish the 
doctrine of the Trinity without the more primary soteriological approach that it 
assumes and represents. We might compare Gregory’s approach to Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s argument that learning the language game of naming involves 
not simply learning what to call specific objects, or “ostensive definition,” but 
more fundamentally learning the human activity of naming, which includes all 
sorts of mental, bodily, and social practices. 90 For Gregory it is the Christian’s 
actual knowledge of God through the presence of the Holy Spirit within the life 


85. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 209. 

86. Jn 16.7; Hb 2.4; and 1 Cor 12.9, 30. 

87. Famously put forth in 1892 by Theodore de Regnon and later taken up by many scholars. See Michel 
Rene Barnes, “De Regnon Reconsidered.” 

88. E.g., Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 348-349, 355-358. See further discussion below, p. 309 and n. 221. 

89. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 203, 208. See also Kopecek, Flistory of Neo-Arianism, pp. 398-400. 

90. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §§ 1-43 and passim. 
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of the Church that enables him or her to identify the Spirit as God in the 
biblical text, and to practice theology at all. The Spirit’s divinity, and conse¬ 
quently the knowledge of God in Christ, is thus shown directly in and through 
the lived process of Christian growth, and it is this fuller sense of knowing that 
is epistemically foundational. In Gregory’s system, the Bible, we might say, 
necessarily connects with Christian theological experience (without losing its 
authority or canonical force), just as Christians undergo the sanctification that 
is attested in Scripture and typified definitively in the person of Christ. By 
integrating all of these themes, Gregory completes the rhetorical chiasmus that 
he began with the question of the witness of Scripture (31.1), and the reader’s 
sense of expectation is fulfilled at last. 

The soteriological and experiential foundation of Gregory’s Pneumatology, 
now fully revealed at the end of Oration 31, sheds considerable light on the 
invective remarks that he makes in many passages, and on the literary structure 
of the Theological Orations as a unified composition. A typical sentiment is 
Gregory’s quip that whoever does not recognize the Spirit’s divinity in the Bible 
“must be extraordinarily dull and far from the Spirit!” (31.30). Whoever is not 
laughing at this point must remember that insulting one’s opponent or one’s 
audience was an expected component of Greek rhetoric since Homer, and 
provided an important element of levity and humor, much as violent gestures 
function in Renaissance and modern comedy. Such remarks appear at the 
beginning and the end of the fifth Theological Oration (31.1-3, 30), forming 
another inclusio around the main argument. 91 In addition to the traditional 
rhetorical form, in passages such as these Gregory is also pressing his sense of 
spiritual exegesis to its rhetorical conclusion: those who cannot perceive the 
divinity of the Spirit in Scripture, he says, are literally “far from the Spirit,” in 
the sense that the shortcomings of their doctrine stem from a resistance to the 
Spirit’s role in their piety. This may be a startling charge in the judgment of a 
modern historian, who would rightfully question the plausibility of Gregory’s 
claim to know the spiritual state of his enemies. But that would be to read him 
too straightforwardly, ignoring both the conventions of fourth-century rhetoric 
as well as the standard mode of biblical prophecy. 92 While he is making a 
serious criticism of his opponents’ spirituality, 93 he is even more pointedly 
drawing our attention to what he believes is the necessary correlation between 


91. Gregory aims even more colorful remarks at those who deny the Spirit’s divinity in Or. 41.6-8. 

92. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, p. 109. 

93. See Ors. 23.12; 34.9: The Spirit will reward those who confess its divinity and punish those who deny 
it. See also 18.36; 19.2. 
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one’s spiritual state and one’s theological confession. Gregory believes with 
every fiber of his being that it is nothing short of blasphemy to refuse God the 
honor, worship, and theological confession that he deserves, regardless of 
whatever protestations of Christian virtue one might make. Nor is he claiming 
that the Eunomians or Pneumatomachians have no acquaintance with God 
whatsoever, 4 rather, he is charging them with the impiety of spurning God’s 
gracious gift of himself, and with teaching a doctrine of God to others that 
denies God’s saving work. For this reason, he believes that God’s greatest 
revelation is not the giving of lesser spiritual gifts like healing, prophecy, or 
even Christian love, but the revelation of the Spirit’s divinity, the knowledge of 
God dwelling among us (31.25-27). His primary concern is how Christians 
regard God, whether they worship the Spirit as God, or treats it as a fellow 
creature and servant of God, which is at least a grave insult if not outright 
idolatry. In one sense, Gregory means his invective quite literally: as Origen had 
taught already, 95 only a personal acquaintance with the triune God, and the 
transformation that this entails, can produce orthodox doctrine. In these final 
sections of Oration 31, Gregory has fulfilled his promise to demonstrate why his 
opponents’ “love for the letter” is, in his view, “a cloak for impiety” (31.3). More 
than any lesser manifestations of the Spirit, what matters most is the basic 
attitude of reverence and worship in response to the gift of God’s grace, without 
which all manner of Christian practices and virtues cannot make for “lawful 
striving (2 Tim 4.8)” (41.8). 

Looking back on all five Theological Orations, the last sections of Oration 31 
reveal most clearly the hermeneutic of piety that governs the series as a whole, 
and the approach that Gregory believes is required for all biblical interpretation 
and Christian doctrine. His accusations that his opponents are impious and far 
from the Spirit (31.3, 12, 30), subverting the faith and emptying the Christian 
mystery (31.23), echo similar phrases in the first Theological Oration (27.1-3; 
28.2), thereby framing the entire series with the theme of spiritual exegesis 
and divinization. 96 At the conclusion of the series we return, then, to the topic 
of moral and spiritual preparation, with which it began in Orations 27-28. 
Through his exquisitely designed rhetorical structure, Gregory conveys the 
message that it is one’s impiety above all that leads to doctrinal error and 
empties the great mystery of the faith (27.2; 31.23). For Gregory, the real threat 


94. On the Eunomians, see Or. 27.2, 5; on the Pneumatomachians, 41.7-8; in general, 6.22; 23.3,10,13. 

95. For example, Origen, Princ. 4.3.14: “But in all our speculations [concerning the Scriptures] let our 
understanding have sufficient coherence with the rule of piety" (trans. Greer). 

96. See also Or. 33.17: whoever does not honor the Spirit does not participate in the Spirit. 
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to orthodox theology is an inattentiveness to the spiritual-theological dynamic 
of divinization, whereas (to state it positively) theological understanding always 
involves a growth in righteousness, as one is “made God” through the process 
of coming to know God. This emphasis on the matters of the Spirit in Orations 
27-28 and 31 provides the definitive theological and rhetorical framework for 
understanding the doctrine of Christ presented in the central texts of the 
series. Orations 29-30, just as it is the Spirit’s function generally to enable the 
theological enterprise, which is focused on Christ. 

Gregory concludes the series in the same way that he began it—with the 
foundation of his doctrine now made more fully explicit—by pointing again to 
the root and goal of theological language in the Christian life in the Spirit. Now 
that he has labored long and hard in the Theological Orations to defend the faith 
in the Trinity, he takes his leave of the debate in the manner in which he 
started, ascending beyond all images and shadows and retaining only “the 
more pious conception (evvota)” of God—that is, the knowledge that can be 
held only from a position of divinization and worship: 

taking the Holy Spirit as my guide, in its company and in partnership 
with, it safeguarding to the end the genuine illumination that I have 
received from it, as I strike out a path through the world and per¬ 
suade all others to the best of my power to worship Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, the one Divinity and power. (31.33) 

For Gregory the substance, the rhetorical force, and the linguistic boundaries 
of Christian doctrine constantly represent—and promote—the life of God 
in Jesus Christ that is given to the theologian by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Having discussed and defended the infusion of divine life by the Holy 
Spirit, Gregory has thus placed the Trinity in full view, arguably for the first 
time since the debates of the 320s. 97 Given the sort of Pneumatological ar¬ 
gumentation we have just examined, it is not surprising that the same theo¬ 
logian who championed the doctrine of the Spirit with such power and insight 
should also be one who presents the most comprehensive and penetrating 
doctrine of the Trinity in his age. 98 Gregory summarizes his larger program at 
the beginning of Oration 28, in a passage that he probably wrote later with the 


97. Allowing for the earlier achievement of Origen, whose work builds on an explicitly Trinitarian 
program. 

98. Note how the two go together textually in the fifth Theological Oration, which is, at the same time, a 
major discussion of the Trinity and one of the most important treatises on the Holy Spirit in Christian tradition. 
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whole series in mind. As he begins to make his doctrinal argument, he prays 
for the exposition of the Trinity that he is about to offer: “that the Father may 
approve of it, the Son may aid it, and the Holy Spirit may inspire it—or rather 
that it may be enlightened by the single Divinity’s single illumination, unified 
in its distinction and distinct in its conjunction, which is a marvel” (28.1). 



4 

The Trinity 


O Trinity, whose worshipper and undisguised herald I have long 
been privileged to be! 

—Oration 23 

Gregory Nazianzen stands out among Christian theologians of every 
generation for the clarity, the power, and the spiritual depth of his 
teaching on the Trinity. More than any theologian before him, he 
understands the Trinity to be the content, the structure, and of the 
Christian faith. Each of the topics that we have examined thus far— 
the purification and illumination of the theologian, the spiritual as¬ 
cent to God through the doctrine of Christ, and the divinizing pres¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit in theology and exegesis—finds its proper 
place in the doctrine of the Trinity as a whole. The Trinity is the 
constant focus of Gregory’s theological meditations and personal de¬ 
votion, in both the orations and the poems, 1 and it represents for him 
the saving confession of all Christians. Yet we could go further and say 
that for Gregory the doctrine of the Trinity is not only the essential 
expression of the Christian life; in an important sense it is that life. 
In the same way that his Christology and Pneumatology reflect a con¬ 
cern for Christian salvation, so too the basic meaning and rationale 


i. For an overview of the Trinity in Gregory’s poetry, see Trisoglio, “La poesia della Trinita.” 
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of his doctrine of the Trinity lies in the eschatological process of divinization, 
through which God is received and known. Despite the relative neglect of 
his theology in modern Western scholarship, Gregory has been honored 
with the title “the Theologian” since the fifth century for his definitive teach¬ 
ing on the Trinity as the basis and the meaning of the Christian life. At the 
heart of his many achievements, the doctrine of the Trinity is the centerpiece 
of his theological vision and the driving force of his personal and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal life. 

From the time of his first three orations, at Easter 362, Gregory defines the 
Christian faith in explicitly Trinitarian terms. Speaking as a newly ordained 
presbyter, he warns his hearers to avoid those who would lead them away from 
the sound faith “in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the one Divinity and power” 
(1.7). As we have already noted, a large part of Gregory’s motivation for ac¬ 
cepting the priestly office was a desire to lend his support to the cause of the 
Trinitarian faith in the region, in reaction to the homoian establishment of 
359-36° and the schism in his father’s church. In his second oration, devoted 
to the priesthood, he gives his first significant discussion of “the sovereign and 
blessed Trinity,” which is, he says, the supreme subject of all Christian 
teaching (2.36). Rounding out the Easter series, he declares in his third oration 
that the basis of the Church’s unity is a full Trinitarian confession, which 
regards the Son and the Spirit as being equal to the Father (3.6). Gregory 
repeatedly states that the doctrine of the Trinity represents the faith of the 
apostles and received Christian tradition. 2 In a closely related oration from 364, 
he makes the telling remark that his basic sense of the Trinity is “stable and 
unchanging” (6.11)—an observation that proved to be true of his work taken as 
a whole. While he will certainly elaborate it in greater depth and sophistication 
over the next twenty-five years, Gregory’s “single definition of piety”—the basic 
confession that he claims for himself and enjoins on others—will continue to 
be “the worship of Father and Son and Holy Spirit, the one Divinity and power 
in the three” (22.12). 3 

As we noted in chapter 1, one of the most distinctive aspects of Gregory’s 
doctrine—particularly for the interpreter accustomed to the divisions of 
modern systematic theology—is the way in which he moves so easily between 
simple doxology and fine conceptual work. While he may appear to be confus¬ 
ing two distinct types of theological discourse, in his view they belong together 
as a single, if admittedly complex, doctrinal approach, for reasons that are 


2. Ors. 3.7; 6.22; 21.35; 34-6; 31.3, 5-6; 39.12; 43.67-68; Ep. 102.1; DVS 157. 

3. See also Ors. 15.12; 11.6; 12.6; 13.4; 19.17; 20.5; 32.5, 21; 34.6; 36.10; 25.17-18; 40.41; 42.27. 
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central to his theological position. 4 Gregory is aware that more technical 
theological analysis is highly specialized in comparison with everyday Chris¬ 
tian language, and therefore out of the reach of most believers; and he even 
complains about the risk that it poses of dissolving the faith into “sophistics” 
(25.17). Yet at the same time he is insistent that higher levels of theological 
understanding build upon the foundation of basic faith and that advanced 
theological language always serves to articulate that same faith. In his Con- 
stantinopolitan oration On Moderation in Debate, for example, he encourages 
the simple not to trouble themselves with the technical details of the con¬ 
temporary debates, but to “leave sophisticated language to the more advanced.” 
Yet, he continues, the simple and the advanced alike will be saved by the same 
faith and confession, which is based on the words of Scripture (32.21, 24-25). 5 
While it is not strictly necessary for establishing the apostolic faith or pro¬ 
moting growth in divinization, more advanced modes of argument and anal¬ 
ysis can be helpful tools for refining one’s understanding of the faith, for 
defending it against philosophically motivated opponents, and for recom¬ 
mending the faith in cultural situations dominated by other worldviews and 
philosophical systems (as we saw in chaps. 1 and 2). In this chapter we will 
examine Gregory’s comprehensive approach to the Trinity, from the level of 
simple confession to the refinements of technical argumentation. After identi¬ 
fying the key texts in question and establishing Gregory’s methodological ap¬ 
proach, we will examine the core of his doctrine, namely the eternal being and 
generation of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, organized around the priority of 
God the Father as the source and cause of the Trinity; the more refined expres¬ 
sions of that doctrine in public confessional formulas and further conceptual 
refinements; and finally its ultimate meaning in the theologian’s participation 
in the Trinity. In the end, Gregory’s mixture of the basic rule of faith, technical 
argumentation, and spiritual contemplation shows the Trinity to be as much the 
object of Christian worship as it is the subject of theological debate. 

Gregory’s teaching on the Trinity is scattered throughout his orations and 
poems, from numerous minor statements to lengthy, major discussions, 
leaving no obvious system with which to orient one’s reading beyond the 
complex rhetorical structure of the works themselves. Not only are there many 


4. The significance of Gregory’s integrative approach has often been missed by modern theologians even 
among the Eastern Orthodox. Lossky, e.g., faults Gregory’s work for being “more like contemplative medita¬ 
tions than doctrinal exposition”—as if they could be so clearly distinguished. Vision of God, p. 89. From the 
Western church, Prestige characterizes Gregory as merely an “inspired popularizer,” with the same sort of 
opposition in mind. God in Patristic Thought, p. 234. 

5. See also Ors. 11.6; 22.12; 33.15; 21.37; 34-6, 9; 31-17; 25.8, 17; 26.19; 42.3; 43.30. 
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texts to study and catalog, but the rhetorical and polemical contexts of each 
oration can vary considerably. The most outstanding example in both respects 
is the famous Theological Orations. Although they are often treated as the 
central reservoir of Gregory’s doctrinal exposition, they are chiefly defensive in 
character, as we have already noted, consisting mainly of negative argumen¬ 
tation in response to Eunomian and Pneumatomachian objections. While they 
are key witnesses to Gregory’s thought on many points, the Theological Ora¬ 
tions must be interpreted carefully within their rhetorical and polemical con¬ 
texts and in concert with other texts that indicate Gregory’s doctrine in clearer, 
more positive terms. The typically narrow reading of Gregory in modem 
scholarship can be attributed in large measure to an overreliance on the 
Theological Orations , 6 and, to a lesser extent, to the fact that three of the four 
most important texts on the Trinity in Gregory’s corpus have only recently 
been translated into English. 7 Before we examine Gregory’s doctrine in detail, 
it will therefore be helpful first to give an overview of the texts. 8 

Most of Gregory’s extensive treatment of the Trinity occurs during his short 
time in Constantinople from 379 to 381—a fact that indicates just how much the 
intense demands of his office drew out his best theological work. Among the 
early orations there are effectively two important passages, both from the initial 
series of sermons that he gave in order to repair his father’s orthodoxy. When 
Gregory the Elder signed the homoian creed of Rimini-Constantinople, causing 
a schism with the local monks, Gregory delivered Orations 1-3, and later Oration 
6, in order to signal that the pastoral leadership of Nazianzus, now under his 
surrogate command, remained firmly based on the Trinitarian faith. Along with 
terse, formulaic definitions (1.7 and 3.6), Gregory gives a longer, fairly important 
doctrinal statement in Oration 2.36-38, a passage that is remarkably balanced 
and comprehensive among his early works. In Oration 6, the First Oration on 
Peace, Gregory concentrates on lobbying for peace and harmony among the 
disconnected local groups. In order to strengthen his case, he argues for unity 
among Christians on the basis of the unity of the Trinity, thus engaging a key 
point of the monks’ own confession and introducing a type of social-Trinitarian 
argumentation to which he will return twice more. 9 Compared to the compre- 


6. This holds for the vast majority of twentieth-century scholarship, from Holl’s 1904 Amphilochius to 
Markschies’ 2000 “Gibt es eine einheitliche ‘kappadozische Trinitatstheologie’?” 

7. Specifically, Ors. 20, 23, and 25 by Vinson; Or. 20 by Daley. I consider the fourth text to be the 
Theological Orations as a set. 

8. For a more comprehensive narrative of this period, see the introduction. I will focus here only on the 
texts on the Trinity. 

9. In Ors. 22 and 23. See also 32. 
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hensiveness of Oration 2.36-38, Oration 6 as a whole is heavily colored with the 
theme of unity, on account of its rhetorical urgency. At the end of the oration 
Gregory gives a dense and somewhat formal statement of the Trinity, which 
stands out as the only time that he uses ouoia language in reference to the 
Trinity before 379 (6.22). 10 Both texts show a sophistication that might seem to 
suggest later editing; however, Gregory has at this point been collaborating with 
Basil for several years, and the passages are not beyond the scope of doctrinal 
discussion in the early 360s. Between 364 and 379 Gregory makes only brief, 
minor references to the Trinity, which are largely occupied with the imagery of 
light and the themes of worship and divine illumination. 11 

The order of Gregory’s orations in Constantinople is difficult to establish 
with any precision. More significant than their order, however, are the po¬ 
lemical situation and rhetorical thrust of each piece, which are on the whole 
fairly evident. Among the Constantinopolitan orations there are several major 
texts that figure as primary statements of Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity 
(namely, 20.5-12; 32.5; 23.6-12; 34.8-15; 41.7-9; several passages in the 
Theological Orations [28.1; the bulk of 29-31]; 25.15-19; certain sections of the 
Epiphany series [38.7-9, 13-15; 39.11-12; 40.34, 41-45]; and 42.14-18). In be¬ 
tween these texts are important, minor statements of a more formulaic nature, 
which we will consider in due course. 

As soon as he arrived in the capital, Gregory set about trying to consolidate 
the various Trinitarian figures and groups—many of whom were separated 
by the ongoing Antiochene schism—into a single, allied community, 12 while at 
the same time taking note of the incumbent homoian presence in the city. 
In Oration 20 he announces his Trinitarian doctrine in a comprehensive, de¬ 
tailed discussion. After giving a formulaic opening confession, which is de¬ 
signed to be easily recognizable and broadly conciliatory (20.5), he quotes and 
expands on his earlier treatment (2.38) in a passage that ranks among his four 
most significant doctrinal statements (20.6-12). He then speaks directly to the 
Antiochene schism in Oration 22, the Second Oration on Peace. Here he offers 
two brief definitions of the Trinity and a list of heresies against which the true 
faith is defined (22.12, 14), and he expresses his fervent hope that the rival 


10. See also Or. 6.4, 11-13. 

11. See esp. Ors. 7.18; 8.23; 11.6; 12.1, 6; 13.4; 16.9; 17.8; 18.16; 19.17. 

12. What these groups seem to have shared in common was a commitment to (or some inclination 
toward) the full divinity of Christ, and in some cases the divinity of the Spirit, and/or the single Divinity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and/or the divine unity among the three persons, as well as an opposition to (or a 
growing disaffection with) the homoian regime of Valens and Bishop Demophilus. The extent to which they 
identified their faith with Nicaea is much less clear at this point. 
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factions will find common ground in the confession that he has laid out. 
Toward the end of 379, as hostilities among Nicene groups were increasing, he 
delivered another sizable oration on peace, order, and discipline in theological 
speech (Or. 32), in which he gives two further basic statements in a somewhat 
creedal form (32.5, 21). 13 

In the spring of 380 Gregory’s pastoral situation shifted, as tensions with 
homoian and heterousian groups increased following Theodosius’ February 
decree in support of a strong Trinitarian confession. 14 After the violent dis¬ 
ruption of his Easter services and an attempt on his life, Gregory now began to 
engage the Homoians and Heterousians directly (33.15), while still working for 
the consolidation of different Trinitarian parties (23.3). In Oration 33 he provides 
another broad, formulaic definition of the Trinity and a list of heresies, against 
those who deny the divinity of the Son and/or the Spirit (33.16-17). In Oration 23, 
the Third Oration on Peace, he then gives the second of his four major doctrinal 
statements (23.6-12). 15 At this point Gregory combines each of the different 
challenges that he faces into a unified theological and ecclesiastical project. 
Reconciling the fractious pro-Nicenes (especially the Antiochenes; 23.3-5), com¬ 
pleting the faith of the Pneumatomachians (some of whom were Antiochene- 
affiliated), and converting or expelling the anti-Nicenes all demanded the clari¬ 
fication, proclamation, and defense of the full doctrine of the Trinity. 

With the arrival of his new Egyptian contingent, Gregory increased his 
attempts to unify the pro-Nicenes. In the course of narrating Athanasius’ 
labors against the Arians, he gives two brief doctrinal statements, with refer¬ 
ence to Athanasius’ Letter to Jovian (21.13; 33 )> as well as a recognition of the 
policy on equivocal theological terms adopted at the Synod of Alexandria in 362 
(21.35). In the closely related Oration 34, also addressed to the Egyptians, he 
gives another important, comprehensive discussion, which again has each of 
the respective groups in mind (34.8-15). Oration 41 On Pentecost then focuses 
on the conflicts over the divinity of the Holy Spirit in Gregory’s own congre¬ 
gation, presenting another dense treatment of the Trinity (41.7-9). Oration 41 
represents Gregory’s final effort to win over his Pneumatomachian colleagues 


13. Between Ors. 22 and 32 Gregory briefly mentions the ancient doctrine of the Trinity in his panegyric 
on Cyprian (24.13). 

14. Cunctos populos (C. Th. 16.1.2), issued from Thessalonica and addressed to the people of Con¬ 
stantinople, defines the catholic faith as that confessed by Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alexandria, and as 
“the single Divinity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, under the concept of equal majesty and of the 
Holy Trinity.” The decree does not mention Nicaea. 

15. Thus Or. 23 marks a shift from 6, 22, and 32 toward more directly anti-homoian and anti-heterousian 
polemic. 
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by persuasion and brotherly argument; from now on he adopts a more ag¬ 
gressive, polemical approach. 

It is at this point that Gregory delivers his famous Theological Orations. 
While they corroborate the doctrine that he advances elsewhere, their unique 
rhetorical and polemical character has often made it difficult, and in some 
cases positively misleading, to interpret them apart from other, clearer texts. 
When read in concert with other orations, they represent the third of his four 
major works on the Trinity (in 28.1 and most of 29-31). Gregory’s fourth and 
most important major discussion of the Trinity comes in the late summer of 
380, in Oration 25, his sermon in praise of the Alexandrian theologian Max¬ 
imus. At the heart of the oration Gregory commissions Maximus to teach the 
true faith, which he outlines in a brief creedal statement followed by seve¬ 
ral pages of detailed commentary that ranges from technical matters of 
Trinitarian logic to the ascetical and rhetorical dimensions of right doctrine 
(25.15-19), thus matching Oration 20 and the Theological Orations in breadth 
of subject matter. In these last two major texts, delivered within a month or two 
of one another, Gregory has reached the summit of his public teaching on the 
Trinity. 

In December of 380 Gregory’s magisterial theological achievement was 
matched by his elevation to the see of Constantinople. In light of the new 
ecclesiastical situation, the cause of Nicene unification receded for the time 
being, only to explode again at the council in the following summer. In his 
final set of orations in the capital, delivered before the emperor over the winter 
of 380-381, Gregory reiterates the doctrine that he has proclaimed thus far and 
continues his attempt to convert the Homoians, many of whom are now in his 
cathedral congregation. In Oration 36 he speaks triumphantly of the restora¬ 
tion of the orthodox faith at the heart of the empire (36.1-2), which he briefly 
defines here (36.10) and in the following oration, along with an appeal for 
the reform of unjust Roman marriage laws (37.5, 18, 22). The great triptych of 
orations from Christmas-Epiphany 380-381 offers a lengthy mystagogical 
catechesis for the baptismal candidates, which contains a number of impor¬ 
tant passages on the Trinity (38.7-9, 13-15; 39.11-12; 40.34, 41-45). With the 
handful of major texts that he has now assembled, Gregory has essentially 
concluded his constructive theological work in the capital. As we have already 
examined in detail, he labored assiduously for the adoption of the full Trini¬ 
tarian faith at the Council of Constantinople the following summer, only to be 
frustrated by the rapid decomposition of the proceedings. In his final speech to 
the council, he gives a further exposition of the faith in by now standard terms 
(42.14-18). Early in his retirement to Cappadocia, Gregory finally writes a 
versified synopsis of the doctrine that he has established in Constantinople, in 
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the Poemata Arcana (esp. Carm. 1.1.1-3), and in Oration 45 he reprints much of 
the text that he had delivered in Oration 38. 

Gregory’s many discussions of the Trinity—from the lengthy, major texts 
to the brief, minor references—exhibit a common structure that can most 
easily be described as a narrative doctrinal statement involving a subject and 
a predicate. First he identifies the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as distinct en¬ 
tities, after which he asserts, as a kind of predicate, their shared divine nature 
and their unity with one another. 16 In this way Gregory presents his core 
doctrine, confessing both the distinctions and the unity among the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit on the basis of their relations of origin. As a secondary type 
of argumentation, he occasionally makes certain conceptual refinements that 
are implied in or derivative of his core doctrine, usually as a defensive measure 
against critics, 17 and he offers a number of brief formulas that summarize 
his core teaching and signal his position within the wider debates. 18 It will be 
our task in this chapter to examine each of these key elements, in order to 
discern the overall meaning and purpose of Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity. 


Theology of the Divine Economy 

Gregory’s basic approach to the Trinity can be understood most easily in terms 
of what he calls “theology” and the divine “economy.” As we have seen in the 
previous two chapters, the central focus of Gregory’s Christology and Pneu- 
matology is to perceive, to confess, and as far as possible to understand the 
implications of the divinity of the Son and the Spirit as the basis and structure of 
the Christian life. Through faith one comes to recognize that Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, who have been met in the economy of salvation, share fully in 
the Divinity of God the Father. This act of confessing the divinity of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit in the economy of salvation Gregory typically calls “the¬ 
ology” (Gso^oyla). The doctrine of the Trinity builds on the “theology” of the Son 
and the Spirit, not simply in the obvious sense that it combines Father, Son, and 
Spirit to make a unity of three persons, but in that it expresses the meaning that 


16. See, e.g., Or. 32.5: “We must recognize one God, the Father, without source and unbegotten, and one 
Son, begotten of the Father, and one Spirit, which takes its existence from the Father and which, while yielding 
unbegottenness to the Father and begetting to the Son, is however in all other respects equal to them in nature, 
dignity, glory, and honor.” 

17. For a clear example of this movement from core doctrine to refined analysis, see Or. 25.15-18. 

18. The first example being Or. 1.7: We must preserve “the sound faith in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, the one power and Divinity.” Gregory repeats the same formulation, with slight variation, in many 
other passages. 
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the divine economy has possessed all along. Contrary to the assumptions of 
much modem patristic scholarship, Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity is not fun¬ 
damentally about the metaphysics of consubstantiality, 19 nor is it a quasi- 
mathematical solution to the problem of how three things can be one, as it is often 
conceived in popular imagination. Rather, it represents the theology of the divine 
economy in the deepest sense—not as a synthesis of the doctrines of God, Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit made after they are complete, as it were, but as the fuller 
clarification, deepening, and extending of the meaning of the divine economy. 

Gregory commonly uses the ancient Christian term oiKovopla and its 
cognates to speak of God’s relations with the created order. 20 As formulated by 
Irenaeus 21 and especially the Alexandrian tradition, 22 “economy” refers in Gre¬ 
gory’s work to God’s purposeful governance, administration, and arrange¬ 
ment of the affairs of the created order, both in general and in particular, from 
creation to the final consummation, as it is definitively represented in the 
biblical revelation. 23 While this broad, providential sense of divine governance 
is much more common in Gregory’s work, in a few passages oiKovopla refers 
specifically to the incarnation, which is God’s primary act of governing the 
affairs of creation, by restoring the process of growth toward theosis . 24 (Gregory 


19. See chap. 3, 1179. 

20. In ancient Greek oiKovopia refers to the administration of a household or any purposeful activity, 
and in Hellenistic rhetorical theory it came to signify the proper arrangement of a discourse. The New Tes¬ 
tament writers used oiKovopia to refer to God’s plan of salvation, which has its focus in Jesus Christ (Eph 1.10; 
3.9; 1 Tim 1.4), as well as the commission of God’s grace given to Paul and his stewardship of the mysteries of 
God (1 Cor 4.1-2; 9.17; Eph 3.2; and Col 1.25); the bishop's role as God's steward (Ti 1.7); the role of all 
Christians as stewards of God’s grace (1 Pt 4.10); literal household management (Lk 12.42; 16.2-4; Gal 4.2); and 
the city treasurer (Rom 16.23). O n the history of Christian usage of the term, see Michel Rene Barnes, 
“Oeconomia ”; Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, pp. 118-120; and Lampe (s.v.). 

21. Among sporadic instances in other second-century Christian authors (e.g., Ignatius of Antioch, Ep. Eph. 
18.120; Justin Martyr, Dial. 87.5; 120.1), it was Irenaeus who gave the concept of God's economy of salvation a 
central place in Christian theology (e.g., Adv. haer. 1.10.1-3). Although Hippolytus and Tertullian spoke of the divine 
economy as the relationships between the Father, Son, and Spirit against modalistic conceptions of God (see Adv. 
Noet. 3-14; Prax. 2), this intra-Trinitarian meaning did not carry forward into later patristic usage. 

22. Clement, Strom. 1.11, 19; 6.6; Origen, Princ. 3.1.14; 4.2.4, 9; Cels. 1.66; 2.9, 26; 4.7; Comm. Jn. 10.3; 
13.32; Comm. Mt. 12.43; Dionysius, in Eusebius, HE 7.11.12; Eusebius, Mart. Palest, n; V. Const. 1.18; Ev. theo. 1.7; 
HE 1.1.7; and Athanasius, Ar. 1.59; 2.11; Ep. Aeg. Lib. 2; Ep. Serap. 2.7. On the influence of Irenaeus, Clement, 
and Origen on Gregory’s understanding of oiKovopia, see Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy”; Trigg, “God’s Marvelous 
Oikonomia ”; “Knowing God.” 

23. Ors. 2.24,106; 7.4, 24; 14.9; 17.9 (cf. 38.11); 18.20; 24.13 (cf. 6.8); 32.25, 30; 21.18; 41.5; 30.11,19; 25.5; 
38.11 (= 45.7; cf. 17.9); 39.15; 42.1, 27; 43.25; 45.7,12, 22, 23; Ep. 8.3; 139.1; 101.59; 204.8; 215.1, 2; 221.2; 222.6; 
238.1. It is interesting that the term occurs infrequently in the Theological Orations; although when it does it is 
theologically significant, as in Gregory’s discussion of the divine names in 30.19. 

24. Eleven out of forty-seven total references to God’s ordering of created affairs: Ors. 19.12; 41.11; 29.18; 
30.19; 38.8 (= 45.4); 38.14 (= 45.26); 45.22; Ep. 110.59; 202.10. Gregory’s usage is roughly reflected in the other two 
Cappadocians as well: see Basil, Eun. 2.3; 3.7; Spir. 37; 2.3; Ep. 5.2; 81; 101; 188; 193; 210.3; 214.1; 236.7; Gregory of 
Nyssa, Eun. 5, 8; Ablab.; and throughout the Or. cat. Of the three, Gregory of Nyssa uses the term most frequently. 
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uses the term just as frequently to refer to the human administration of affairs, 
primarily various kinds of pastoral and theological administration, which we 
will discuss in chap. 5 - 25 ) In the most general terms, then, oiKovopia denotes 
God’s active, ordering, and purposeful lordship over creation. The concept of 
the divine economy not only conveys the idea that God’s presence in and 
activity toward creation are deliberate, beneficent, and ordered; it also indicates 
the divine agency in these acts and events, that they are the works of God and 
can only be properly understood as such. The notion of the divine economy 
therefore implicitly contains a sense of what Gregory calls “theology,” without 
which it could not be considered God’s economy at all. 

As important as the divine economy is in Gregory’s thought, he devotes 
even more attention to “theology.” Among the three Cappadocians, it is Gre¬ 
gory who makes theology his central concern. Although he refers to the divine 
economy no more than Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, he speaks of Gso^oyla and 
its cognates far more than they do. In the most general sense, “theology” simply 
means any discussion or teaching about God, 26 and a “theologian” is someone 
who knows and possibly also teaches about God, in any religious tradition. 27 
In a more focused sense, theology is the confession of the divinity of the Son 
and the Spirit, or of the entire Trinity, as they are revealed in the divine eco¬ 
nomy. 28 At the beginning of his episcopal career Gregory writes that to confess 
in clear and certain terms that the Holy Spirit is “God,” and thus to proclaim 
“the complete Divinity” in the Father, Son, and Spirit, is “a most perfect 
exposition of theology” (12.6). 29 Likewise, when he chides Basil for his insuf¬ 
ficient doctrine of the Spirit, he says that, according to the report of his teaching 
by certain monks, Basil “theologized concerning the Father and the Son, but 
slurred over the Spirit” ( Ep. 58.7). Following the preparatory doctrine of pu- 


25. Forty-two human compared to forty-seven divine references: Ors. 2.29, 35, 52; 3.7; 4.18; 6.8; 14.24; 
16.18, 19; 18.1, 3, 20, 21, 36; 21.10, 34, 35; 34.3, 4; 41.6; 31.25; 26.11; 39.14; 40.18, 44; 42.13, 14, 24; 43.39, 68 
(twice), 69, 81; 44.9; Ep. 58.11, 12 (thrice), 14; 79.79; 162.4; Carm. 1.1.26.17. Once he even speaks of the 
economy exercised by animals: 28.23. 

26. Ors. 2.37; 27.3; 28.if.; 31.3; 43.66. 

27. Thus there are both good and bad theologies and theologians. Among the good: Jeremiah (Or. 31.16), 
Paul (34.15), and even Christ himself (31.8); orthodox teachers of the Church, including Athanasius (21.10), 
Basil (43.81), and Gregory (20.12; 22.9); or anyone who seeks to know God better (20.5, 12; 27.7; 28.1; 30.17). 
Among the bad: pagan figures like Orpheus, the poets who depict the Greek pantheon (4.115, 117, 121; 5.31; 
31.16; 25.15), Plato (28.4), or other pagan teachers (27.6; 31.5); Gregory’s opponents, esp. the Eunomians and 
Pneumatomachians (23.3; 21.12; 34.12; 28.2, 7; 29.10; 40.42; Ep. 102.7); an d those who promote themselves to 
pastoral office without the proper theological and spiritual formation (20.1; 27.4, 9; 2 passim). Gregory occa¬ 
sionally expresses the same idea with the phrases “philosophizing about God” or simply “knowing God.” 

28. Ors. 12.6; 18.17; 2 3 - 3 > I2 > 34 - 11 ' I 55 25.17; 43-67-69; Ep. 58.7-8, 14. 

29. For theology as the confession of the divinity of the Son, see Or. 43.69; and for the Spirit, 23.12; 25.15. 
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rification in the first Theological Oration, the entirety of the doctrine of God, 
the Son, the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity as a whole, which Gregory covers in 
the last four Theological Orations, constitutes “theology” (28.1). 30 

In the most important sense, then, “theology” properly concerns the 
Trinity. Gregory’s most succinct definition of the nature of theology—and 
possibly the most complete and nuanced definition of the Trinity in all of 
patristic literature—comes in his opening confessional statement in the fifth 
Theological Oration: 

“There was the true light, which enlightens everyone who comes 
into the world” (Jn 1.9)—the Father. “There was the true light, which 
enlightens everyone who comes into the world”—the Son. “There 
was the true light, which enlightens everyone who comes into the 
world”—the other Paraclete (Jn 14.16, 26). “Was” and “was” and 
“was,” but one thing was (ev f)v); “light” and “light” and “light,” but 
one light and one God. This is what David imagined long ago 
when he said, “In your light we shall see light” (Ps 36(35]. 10). And 
now we have both seen and proclaimed the concise and simple the¬ 
ology (cruviopoc; kou d7repiTTO(; Bso^oyla) of the Trinity: out of 
light (the Father) we comprehend light (the Son) in light (the Spirit). 

( 3 i- 3 ) 

As he sets out to defend the divinity of the Holy Spirit, Gregory first proclaims 
his faith in the Trinity as a whole. In its most basic sense, “theology” is the 
knowledge of the Divinity of the Father in the person of the divine Son by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, who is also divine. Similarly, in Oration 40 
he enjoins the baptismal candidates, “In the Lord’s light see light: in the Spirit 
of God be enlightened by the Son—the threefold and undivided light” 
(40.34). 31 “Theology” is therefore the knowledge of the Trinity as it is revealed 
within the divine economy. When one comes to know God, one enters into 
God’s own triune life, knowing the Divinity that comes from the Father in the 
face of Jesus Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit, who fully share that 
Divinity, as God come from God in God. In this regard, theology is for Gregory 
virtually synonymous with contemplation, illumination, and the vision of 
God, 32 being the knowledge of God in the most comprehensive sense. And as 


30. “Let us now move on to the discourses on theology (oi rr )q QsoXoyiaic, Xoyoi), invoking as the head 
of our doctrine (Xoyo<;) the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, which are the subject of our doctrine (Tcspi 
(bv 6 Xoyoq).” 

31. See also Or. 34.13. 

32. Ors. 7.17; 12.6; 21.10; 28.2; 30.17; 31.33; 26.5; 43.67, 81. 
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in Oration 31.3, this contemplative sense of theology includes the articulation 
and defense of Trinitarian doctrine against the errors of its detractors, whether 
in simple or more refined, philosophical terms. 33 

While “theology” refers to the knowledge of God in a wide variety of 
economic senses, Gregory occasionally distinguishes it from other subjects, 
most famously the divine economy itself. 34 The passage most often cited to 
illustrate this distinction comes in Oration 38 On the Theophany. After briefly 
discussing God’s eternal existence, Gregory stops short in order to return to his 
main subject, which is the birth of Christ: “This is all I should say about God 
for now,... for my present subject is not theology but the economy” 
(38.8 = 45.4). Alongside this text one might place Gregory’s discussion of the 
divine names at the end of the fourth Theological Oration. Here he distin¬ 
guishes between the special names for God’s being, such as “the One who is” 
and “God”; names that are common to the Divinity, i.e., “Father,” “Son,” and 
“Holy Spirit”; names that refer to God’s power, such as “Almighty” and “Lord 
Sabaoth”; those which refer to God’s economy before the incarnation, such as 
“God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob”; and those which refer to God’s economy 
in the incarnation, such as “Christ,” “Lamb,” and “High Priest” (30.17-21). 
This scheme could be taken to mean that the noneconomic names represent 
theology proper, by contrast with the economic names; however, such a dis¬ 
tinction is not necessary for the interpretation of the passage. 

Although the inclusive, economic sense of theology is overwhelmingly 
dominant in Gregory’s corpus, in both frequency and weight of meaning, it 
has long been the consensus of Eastern and Western interpreters, on the basis 
of these few passages, that theology is defined chiefly in contrast with the 
divine economy. According to the conventional opinion, theology concerns 
God in himself, God’s being and intra-Trinitarian relations, whereas economy 
refers to God’s works in creation. The distinction or division between theology 
and the economy is ubiquitous in recent patristic scholarship, and has had a 
devastating effect on the study of Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity. It is in¬ 
dicative of the seminal work of Karl Holl—and consequently much twentieth- 
century scholarship on Cappadocian Trinitarian theology—that he both mis¬ 
understands and criticizes Gregory for his approach to Christian theology. Holl 
first concludes that Gregory “deduces the threeness of the consubstantial, 


33. Ors. 12.6; 18.17; 2 3 - 3 > 6-11; 34.11, 15; 27.3, 6; 28.1-3; 3 I - 3 > 8, 26-27; 2 5 - 8 > T 7 > 43-66-69. 

34. In Gregory’s orations, theology is distinguished from the general remembrance and praise of God 
(Or. 27.4); the divine economy (38.8 = 45.4); Christian doctrines other than the divinity of the Trinity (26.5); the 
fleshly witness to Christ in certain evangelists, as opposed to John, who pays more attention to theology (43.69); 
and possibly, by implication, economic subjects of disputation (27.10; this interpretation is highly debated). 
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divine hypostases directly from his religious experience (Erfahrung)” and “at¬ 
tempts to construct the Trinitarian faith from the experience ( Erlebnis ) of the 
subject,” and then faults him (and Basil) for falling back into the doctrine of 
Origen 35 —as if Origen and the Cappadocians were German Romantic theo¬ 
logians or Idealist philosophers! In this fragmented perspective, the only alter¬ 
natives seem to be either Romantic subjectivisim or a bare, logical analysis of 
technical terms and dogmatic formulas, devoid of theological substance— 
neither of which reflects Gregory’s (or Origen’s) work with any accuracy. 36 

This contrastive sense of theology and the divine economy that Gregory 
and other Greek fathers are supposed to have espoused in fact represents the 
view of Aristotle more than it does biblical or patristic doctrine. In the Meta¬ 
physics Aristotle describes the “theological philosophy” as the highest form of 
speculative thought. This “primary philosophy” concerns “Being as it is” and 
focuses on the unchanging causes of things, which are “separate” from the 
objects of direct experience. 37 In the same way, Gregory and other Christian 
writers are thought to have considered “theology” to be God’s nature and Tri¬ 
nitarian relations (or the knowledge of them) apart from the divine economy, 
so that the relationship between the two is unclear and potentially ambiguous. 
However, already in Origen Christian “theology” denotes the understanding of 
God expressed by the Christian Gospel, revealed in the divine economy, and 
conveyed through the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. Speaking of Jesus’ 
teaching as recorded in the gospels, Origen comments, “He revealed to his true 
disciples the nature of God and told them about his characteristics. We find 
traces of these in the Scriptures and make them the starting-points of our 
theology.” 38 For Origen theology arises from and is the ultimate purpose of 
Christ’s revelation in the divine economy, and he is happy to contrast the 
biblical teaching about God with that of Plato and the Greek poets. 39 To be 


35. Holl, Amphilochius, pp. 164-165. 

36. Among recent works, see Gallay’s notes to Ors. 27-31 and 38-40 in the Sources Chretiennes editions 
(esp. n2 on 38.8). McGuckin emphasizes the same distinction in Gregory’s Constantinopolitan orations (St. 
Gregory, pp. 278, 283, 285-286, 295-297, 333, 337, 339), as does Behr (Nicene Faith, pp. 290-293, 347-348). A 
typical general statement is that of Studer ( Trinity and Incarnation, p. 2): “The division between the doctrine of 
God and the doctrine of salvation worked out since the fourth century has proved to be extremely productive. It 
underlies the patristic syntheses, which then led to the scholastic summas. Accordingly, the modern history of 
dogma is largely determined by this distinction.” See also Michel Rene Barnes, “Oeconomia,” p. 826; cf. 
Rahner's well-known argument for the unity of the “economic” and the “immanent Trinity” in The Trinity. 

37. Metaph. 6 (102637-33); see also 1 (9^3^29); 3 (100039); 10 (107^27); Daley, Gregory ofNazianzus, p. 42. 

38. Cels. 2.71 (trans. Chadwick), 121. In Comm. Jn. 2.34.205, Origen notes that the Son’s eternal relation 
to the Father is revealed by the prophets as well as the apostles. On Origen’s use of “theology,” see Crouzel, 
“GsoXoyia et mots de meme racine chez Origene,” pp. 83-90. 

39. E.g., Cels. 6.18; 7.41. 
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sure, theology does concern the transcendent life of God, including the eternal 
relationship between the Father and the Son, but it is always based on God’s 
revelation in the divine economy, and is regarded as the primary content of that 
revelation. Yet even in Origen a trace of the more abstract sense of theology can 
be found, since (in certain texts) God the Father stands farther removed from 
the cosmos and can only be revealed through the mediator-Logos. By insisting 
that the Word made flesh fully shares the divinity of the Father, and that the 
Holy Spirit is fully divine and present in the Church “in its substance” (41.n), 
Gregory and other pro-Nicenes emphasize God’s presence and direct revela¬ 
tion in the divine economy more strongly than Origen did, thus showing the¬ 
ology to be even more unambiguously economic. 

While Gregory strongly maintains God’s transcendence of creation and of 
all categories of human knowledge, 40 as we have seen, he would be scandalized 
by the idea of separating the transcendent God from God as he is revealed in 
the divine economy. For Gregory, the eternal God who is revealed in the eco¬ 
nomy certainly existed “before” creation, infinitely exceeds creation, and is not 
himself dependent on creation in any way; nevertheless, the presence and work 
of God in creation is the presence and work—the economic revelation —of the 
eternal God. Not only is there no sense here that the transcendent God is 
potentially different from God as he is revealed in the divine economy, but this 
notion runs directly contrary to the very idea of the divine economy: that God 
has revealed himself as he really is—that we know the uncreated light of God 
in Christ through the Holy Spirit, even if in an attenuated form. As in Gre¬ 
gory’s distinction between the Son’s identity above and in the incarnation 
(29.18), the latter category includes the former (the incarnate Lord is one and 
the same Son of God) although the former does not necessarily include the 
latter (the identity of the eternal Son does not depend on becoming incarnate). 
In the rare instances when Gregory contrasts theology with the divine econ¬ 
omy, he must therefore not be interpreted as saying that in the economy God is 
someone other than the eternal God; he is simply referring to the eternal God’s 
presence and work in creation as distinct from God’s being in eternity, which 
exists apart from creation as well as within it. Nor should the theology-econ¬ 
omy distinction be taken to mean that God in himself, eternal and transcen¬ 
dent of creation, can be known apart from the divine economy; for Gregory 
there is no such thing as extra-economic theology—except in the sense of bad 
or false theology. Such an idea not only misrepresents his thought, but it 


40. Ors. 20.8-11; 23.9-11; 34.8,10; 29-31 passim; 25.15-18; 38.7; 40.42-43; 41.7; 42.15,17. See also chap. 1. 
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makes the questionable assumption that any theologian exists outside the di¬ 
vine economy and has direct access to God. The distinction between theology 
and the divine economy, in other words, is not between two different modes of 
human knowing; theology and economy are not parallel or rival epistemo¬ 
logical categories. The twentieth-century convention of distinguishing between 
“immanent” and “economic” modes of thinking about God and allowing that 
they might differ from one another is extremely misleading; it undermines the 
revelatory character of theology, and thus the very basis of Christian doctrine, 
in the fathers. Just as Gregory normally assumes Christ’s humanity and fo¬ 
cuses instead on his divine identity, so too he begins with the divine economy 
and directs his attention to the identity of the triune God revealed in it. 

For Gregory, theology—that is, the doctrine of the Trinity—concerns the 
being and work of the eternal God, as God has revealed himself to be the 
meaning of the divine economy within the created order. Far from being a case 
of two disjointed or contrasting terms, Gregory’s basic approach to the Trinity, 
and to Christian doctrine altogether, can best be defined as “the theology of the 
divine economy.” In this regard, his doctrine directly reflects the biblical cov¬ 
enants and the ongoing life of the Church, and it fundamentally resists the idea 
that Christianity is an abstract, philosophical, or purely speculative meta¬ 
physical system. For Gregory the Christian life within the divine economy is 
thus always theological, and Christian theology is always economic. 41 
When Gregory is regarded as “the Theologian” par excellence of the patristic 
period, his title is best understood in this sense: as the one who most clearly 
showed the theological meaning of the divine economy, by which God is truly 
known. 


The Monarchy of God the Father 

At the heart of Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity—as the theology of the divine 
economy—lies a central body of ideas that represents the core of his thinking. 
Stemming from this core doctrine, by implication and by extension, is a wide 
(and potentially endless) range of conceptual qualifications and refinements, 
which bear not only the nature of God per se, but also on how the knowledge of 
God pertains to our understanding of time, space, numbering, linguistic sig¬ 
nification, and the limits of human knowing, as well as a number of summary 


41. On this point, see also McGuckin, “Perceiving Light,” p. 13; “Vision of God,” pp. 147-148. 
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statements of a more formulaic nature. While both types of teaching run 
throughout his work, they are exhibited in the greatest concentration and detail 
in the Constantinopolitan period. Gregory’s core doctrine, along with certain 
conceptual refinements, can be clearly seen in his most significant single 
doctrinal statement, Oration 25.15-18. At the climax of the oration Gregory 
gives a lucid, positive exposition of his Trinitarian doctrine in the form of a 
brief creedal statement, followed by several pages of detailed commentary. The 
first two sections bear quoting at length. 42 “Define our piety,” Gregory tells 
Maximus, “by teaching the knowledge of: 

One God, unbegotten, the Father; and 
One begotten Lord, his Son, 

referred to as “God” ( 0 £o<;) when he is mentioned separately, but 
“Lord” when he is named together with the Father—the first on 
account of the [divine] nature, the second on account of the 
monarchy; and 

One Holy Spirit, who proceeds (TrposXOov) or goes forth (upoiov) 
from the Father, “God” ( 0 sov) to those who understand things 
properly—combated by the impious but understood by those 
who are above them, and even professed by those who are more 
spiritual; 43 

Teach also that we must not make the Father subject to [another] 
source (fmo ap%r|v), lest we posit a “first of the First,” and thus 
overturn the [divine] existence; 44 nor should we say that the Son or 
the Holy Spirit is without source (avapxoi;), lest we take away the 
Father’s special characteristic (to to® Idaxpot; tdtov). For they are 
not without source—and yet in a sense they are without source, 
which is a paradox. They are not without source with respect 


42. I have formatted this passage to highlight the creedal structure of the opening lines and to distin¬ 
guish the various points of the elucidation that follows. It is difficult to render in English because, in Gregory’s 
highly periodic, Asianic Greek style, the entire section is a long series of dependent clauses following on the 
opening sentence, “Define our piety, teaching....” Rather than convert them all into finite clauses, as Vinson 
does, I have tried to preserve more of the Greek syntax for the sake of rhetorical and theological clarity, as in 
Mossay’s French translation. 

43. Gregory refers here to the three groups he has recently addressed in his efforts to champion the 
divinity of the Spirit (Or. 41.6; see also 31.5): the Pneumatomachians, those who claim to believe in it but do not 
confess it publicly (including the late Basil), and those who, like Gregory, openly confess the divinity of the 
Spirit, and thus the Trinity as a whole. 

44. i'va pr] ion 7ipd)iou xi 7cpd)Tov eiCTOcydycopev, on Kai to eivai 7 cpd)icp 7tepixpa7rf|<7eTai. 
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to their cause (x <5 aixkp), for they are from God (ek ©sou) even 
if they are not subsequent to him in time (pex’ auxov), just as light 
comes from the sun. 45 But they are without source with respect to 
time, since they are not subject to time. 

And teach that we do not believe in three first principles, lest we 
espouse the polytheism of the Greeks; nor in a solitary (pia) prin¬ 
ciple, Jewish in its narrowness and somewhat grudging and in¬ 
effectual, either by saying that the Divinity absorbs itself (the view of 
those who say that the Son issues from the Father only to dissolve 
back into him again) or by casting down the natures [of the Son and 
Spirit] and making them foreign to Divinity (the view of our cur¬ 
rent experts) 46 —as though Divinity feared some rival opposition, or 
was able to produce nothing higher than creatures! 

Teach that the Son is not unbegotten, for the Father is unique 
(sit; 6 Ilaxf|p); and that the Spirit is not Son, for the Only-Begotten 
is unique (sL<g 6 Movoysvf|<;), the result being that they each pos¬ 
sess this divine quality of uniqueness (xo povaSucov), the one son- 
ship (f| moxTig) and the other procession (f| upooSoc;), which is 
different from sonship. 

Rather, teach that the Father is truly a father—much more truly 
even than human fathers are—because he is a father uniquely and 
distinctively (povex;, !8ioxp67ico<;), in a way different from corporeal 
beings; unique (povoc;), being without a mate; of one who is uni¬ 
que (povofi), namely the Only-Begotten; only a father (povov), since 
he was not formerly a son; completely a father (o^ov) and father 
of one who is complete (oXov), which is not clear with us; 47 and father 
from the beginning (ot 7 r’ ap%fj<;), since he did not become a father 
at a later point in time (on yap ncjxepov). 

Teach that the Son is truly a son, because he is a son alone, of 
one alone, absolutely, and only (povoc; Kai povoo Kai povax; Kai 
povov), since he is not also a father; and completely a son, and of one 
who is complete, and from the beginning (Kai oXov Yidq Kai oXov 
Kai an' apxfjc;), having never come to be a son, since his Divinity 


45. Gregory holds the ancient view that the sun emits light instantaneously, taking no time. 

46. The Homoians, Eunomians, and Pneumatomachians, who claim that the Son and/or the Spirit are 
subordinate in nature to God the Father. 

47. That is, fatherhood and sonship are not as clear among humans because human fathers are also 
sons, whereas in the Trinity fatherhood and sonship are perfectly clear because they are absolute. 
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is not due to a change of purpose, nor his divinization to moral 
progress (7ip0K07tf|), otherwise there would be a time when the one 
was not a father and the other was not a son. 

Teach that the Holy Spirit is truly holy, because there is noth¬ 
ing else that is like it or holy in the same way. Its sanctification 
does not come by way of addition, but it is holiness itself 
(ocuTOOcytOTrn;), It is neither more or less; it did not begin, nor will 
it end, in time. 

In effect, common to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is the fact that 
they were not created, as well as their Divinity. Common to the Son 
and Holy Spirit is the fact that they come from the Father. Uniquely 
characteristic (i'Siov) of the Father is unbegottenness (if] dysvvrioia); 
of the Son begottenness (f| yevvqcnq); and of the Spirit being 
sent (f| eK7rep\|/t(;). But if you seek after the manner [of the di¬ 
vine generation], what will you leave to those who are attested in 
Scripture as alone knowing each other and being known by each 
other, 48 or even to those of us who will later be illuminated from on 
high? (25.15-16) 

In this dense and carefully wrought passage, Gregory begins his doctrinal 
exposition with a creedal-type statement of faith in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, together with a detailed discussion of the particular characteristics of 
each. For the last several months he has been concentrating his efforts on 
asserting the full divinity of the Son and the Spirit and their coequality 
with God the Father, against homoian, heterousian, and Pneumatomachian 
detractors, yet when he gives a summary statement of his own doctrinal po¬ 
sition he chooses to emphasize not the triune equality, as we might expect 
(though this is indicated), still less the unity or consubstantiality of the three 
persons, but rather the unique characteristics of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit and the interrelations between them. 

Gregory conspicuously anchors the identity of each figure—and the divine 
life altogether—in the unique role of God the Father as source (appi) and 
cause (alxioc) of the Trinity. Although it may seem striking to modern inter¬ 
preters, he defines the faith in the biblical and traditional pattern of referring 
to God primarily as “the Father,” just as the creed of Nicaea had done. 49 
Following the New Testament witness, God is first and foremost the Father of 


48. See 1 Cor 13.12; Jn 17.3, 20-26. 

49. Gregory employs a similar creedal format, also with emphasis on the priority of the Father and the 
relations of origin, at Ors. 32.5, 21; 39.12; 40.43-45. 
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Jesus Christ, the Son of God; 50 and yet in virtue of their timeless generation 
from the Father, the Son and the Spirit fully share the Father's divine na¬ 
ture and are therefore also God. 51 Accordingly, Gregory characterizes the three 
persons chiefly by their point of origin and their resulting relationships to 
one another: the one God is the unbegotten Father of Jesus Christ; the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who is begotten from the Father; and the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father. Yet in addition to this brief set of terms, and 
before he has even finished the opening creedal statement, he makes it a point 
to specify the causal relationships that derive from God the Father. With 
respect to creation (“when mentioned separately”), the Son is also “God,” 
because he fully possesses the divine nature that he receives from the Father; 
but in the eternal relations among the three persons of the Trinity (“named 
together with the Father”), the Father is primarily God, and the Son is “Lord,” 
on account of the monarchy of God the Father—again, as they are typically 
named in the New Testament. As Gregory elaborates, it is the special property 
of the Father to be both the source of himself—in the sense that he is self- 
existent Divinity, being unbegotten, uncaused, and without source 52 —and the 
source of the Son and the Holy Spirit, and thus the cause and source of the 
Trinity as a whole. To deny the Father’s identity as source of the Trinity— 
either by positing a source other than the Father or by conceiving of the Son or 
the Spirit other than as deriving their existence from the Father as their 
cause—is for Gregory equivalent to denying the existence of God altogether. 
Hence he argues at length, in a staccato series of key terms, for the uniqueness 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: from the opening words of the passage 
(“one God,” “one Lord,” “one Holy Spirit”) to the monarchy (or singleness of 
source, povap/la); the divine quality of uniqueness (to povaducov) repres¬ 
ented by causality, sonship, and procession, or unbegottenness, begottenness, 
and being sent; absolute fatherhood, sonship, and holiness; and the various 
forms of “only” or “sole” (povoq)—all of which derive from the unique identity 
of the Father (to tou norupoc; I'Stov) as source and cause. Even the equality 
mentioned in the opening lines itself depends on the unique identities spelled 
out below. 


50. E.g., Rom 1.7; 1 Cor 1.9; 2 Cor 1.2; 13.3; Gal 1.1; Jas 1.1; and 1 Pt 1.3. In the Gospels, the Johannine 
epistles, and Hebrews, “Son” typically occupies the place of “Lord” in the other books. 

51. I use the term “generation” to refer both to the begetting of the Son and the sending forth of the Spirit 
by God the Father. When I mean to distinguish them, I will speak of the “begetting” of the Son and the 
“sending forth” or “procession” of the Spirit. 

52. “The Father exists unbegottenly (to tov nocuepa sivai ay£wr|Tft)(;)” (Or. 20.7), and is not generated, 
begotten, or derived from any other thing (dyevvriToi;, avapxov, 25.16; 42.15). 
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The monarchy of God the Father—his unique identity as the “only source” 
and “sole principle” of the Trinity—lies at the heart of each of Gregory’s major 
doctrinal statements, 53 and it proves to be the fundamental element of his 
theological system. In his first published discussion of the Trinity, at Easter 
362 (2.36-38), he establishes the paradigm that will carry throughout his later 
work. Taking up the conventional definition of orthodoxy as being opposed to 
both Arianism and Sabellianism, he argues that what distinguishes the true 
faith from both errors is the monarchy of the Father. On account of the Fa¬ 
ther’s rank as source of the Son and Spirit (to xrjq apxfjt; a^iotpa, 2.38), the 
Son cannot be understood as a creature, as the Arians argue (who are “overly 
devoted” to the Father), nor can all three be simply different manifestations 
of only one person, as the Sabellians allege (who are “overly devoted” to the 
Son). Years later, in his first oration in Constantinople, Gregory quotes and 
elaborates on this early statement, explaining more fully the fundamental 
principle of the divine life: that the monarchy and primary causality of the 
Father is the root of both the oneness of God (eiq pev 0 so<;) and the fact that 
there are three unique hypostases or persons (at §e xpslg UTroordasic;. .., six’ 
obv xpia 7 ip 6 aco 7 ia, 20.6-7). 54 

The unity or oneness of the Trinity, in other words, is constituted by the 
Father’s begetting of the Son and sending forth of the Spirit. In generating the 
Son and the Spirit, the Father fully conveys his Divinity to them, causing them to 
possess the same divine nature, so that all three together are one God. Gregory 
frequently stipulates that there is one God because the Son and the Spirit “re¬ 
fer back” to the Father as a single cause (dvdyeaBoa elq ev ai'xtov) and the 
origin of everything that they are and do (20.7). 55 So when the Scriptures speak 
of the Son and the Spirit as possessing divine qualities or being generated or 
sent by the Father, they are referring ultimately to the Son’s and the Spirit’s 
eternal source in the Father. In the fourth Theological Oration, for example, he 
argues that Jesus’ statement that the Father is greater than him (Jn 14.28) refers 
not so much to the Son’s economic inferiority as the incarnate Lord, but to the 
Father’s superiority to the Son as the eternal source of his existence (30.7). 56 


53. Among the four crucial texts: Ors. 20.6-7; 23.6-8; 25.15-16; and throughout Ors. 29-31. See also 
2.36-38; 6.22; 41.9f.; 40.43f.; 42.i5f. 

54. In Or. 23, another major text, Gregory again begins with a lengthy argument for the monarchy of the 
Father against modalist (Marcellan/Photinian) and subordinationist (homoian/heterousian) errors (23.6-8). 
God is worthy of highest honor, he says, because he (the Father) is the cause and source of the divine issue of 
the Son and the Spirit (23.6). 

55. See also Ors. 41.9; 29.3; 30.16; 31.14, 30; 38.15 (= 45.27); 42.15. 

56. This point marks an interesting contrast with Augustine, who prefers to interpret such expressions as 
indicating the Son’s lesser status as a human being. See, e.g., Trin. 1.15, 18; 6.10. 
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When he outlines his rule of Christological exegesis in Oration 29, Gregory 
includes John 14.28 among the lowly expressions that refer to the Son’s incar¬ 
nate state (29.18); yet in the lengthier discussion in the following oration he 
indicates his preference for the interpretation that reflects the eternal monarchy 
and causality of the Father: “to say that the Father is greater than the Son 
considered as a human being is true, but trivial” (30.7). 57 Likewise, lowly ex¬ 
pressions brought by the Eunomians or Pneumatomachians against the divinity 
of the Spirit, such as its being given, sent, and a means of intercession, also refer 
back to the Father as the First Cause and as the source of the Spirit (31.30). 58 
Consequently, Gregory famously states that the unity of the Trinity simply is the 
Father, from whom the Son and Spirit come and to whom they are referred 
(42.15). As the ground of the divine unity, the monarchy of the Father thus serves 
as Gregory’s consistent reply to the charge of tritheism issued by the Eunomians 
and Homoians. 59 The unity of God lies in the fact that there is only one first 
principle of God; the real error of polytheism is not that there are more than one 
divine figure, but that they represent a plurality of principles and are not ordered 
under any single one in the way that the Son and the Spirit are, by sharing an 
identical divine nature, which they derive from the Father. 

The singular being and work of God, which all three persons are and carry 
out, constantly originates from the Father and is shared by the Son and the 
Spirit, because the Father gives it to them and they receive it. For this reason, 
Gregory repeatedly locates the divine unity not in the common Divinity—as if 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were one God in virtue of being members 
of the same class, or because they just happen to share the same nature—but 
in the monarchy of the Father, by which the Father fully shares his being with 
the Son and the Spirit. As he argues in his first Constantinopolitan oration, 
“The unity (to ev) of God would, in my view, be preserved if both the Son and 
the Spirit refer back to one cause (ev od'xiov), without being synthesized or 
fused with it, and if they share one and the same movement and will of the 
Divinity” (20.7). They do this simply by virtue of their identity as Son and 
Spirit: the Father, Son, and Spirit “belong (EXEoflai) to each other” as the di¬ 
vine relations (ct^ecteic;) that they are. So Gregory emphasizes that the Son 
made all things “from the First Cause” (ek xfjig Ttpdnqt; alxlocq, 37.5), and is the 


57. Clarifying the Father's eternal causality of the Son is the burden of much of the exegetical argu¬ 
mentation in the fourth Theological Oration: see 30.7, 9-12, 15-16, 20. 

58. See also Or. 41.9: “Everything that pertains to the Spirit refers back to the First Cause [God the 
Father], just as everything that pertains to the Son.” On the term “First Cause,” see 31.14, 16, 30; 37.5. 

59. Ors. 20.6; 23.6-7; 31.30; 25.16, 18; 38.8, 15; 40.41; 42.15. 
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Source of all things which itself derives from the primary Source (f] ek rrjq 
«PXd? 3 8 - 1 ?)- 

In addition to being the root of the divine unity, the monarchy of the 
Father also gives rise to the distinct identities of the three persons of the 
Trinity. As Gregory continues in Oration 20, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are preserved as three unique entities because the Father is “the Source who is 
without source—Source in the sense of cause, fount, and eternal light,” 60 and 
the Son (like the Spirit) is not uncaused or without source (20.7). In other 
words, it is the Father’s role as the eternal source of the Son and the Spirit, and 
consequently their respective generations from the Father, which causes all 
three to be distinct from each other. Hence Gregory gives the well-known 
definition that the three persons are “relations” (axecrsii;) or “modes of exis¬ 
tence” toward one another (to ttcoi; £%£iv Jtpoc; [ctXXqXa], 29.16). 61 What dis¬ 
tinguishes the Son and the Spirit from one another (and from the Father) 
is therefore their unique modes of generation (begetting versus procession) 
(31.8-9), in contrast with the Augustinian tradition, which locates the differ¬ 
ence in the Spirit’s dual procession from the Father and the Son. 62 The Father, 
Son, and Spirit are defined by the way in which they are related to one another 
as a result of the divine generation, of which the Father is the source; their 
distinct identities are thus eternally and continually being defined. In order to 
preserve the three hypostases, it is essential, Gregory says, that we not conceive 
of them as coalescing or dissolving into one another, or confuse them in any 
way (auvaXEupq, dvocXuarq, cruY%oai<;), even out of a strong desire to honor 
the divine unity; otherwise, we will negate the identities of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit and end up destroying the Trinity as a whole (20.7). 63 The Trinity is 
thus deserving of honor and worship precisely because of the unique identities 
of the three persons—the Father because he is the divine source, whose issue 


60. Kod dvapxoo Ka'i apxffe 87rivooupsvoi> Kod A-eyopevou (dpxffe $8, (bq odtiou Kod dx; Tirjyfjc; Kod dx; 
aiSiou (pcoxoi;). 

61. See also Or. 31.9: f| rcpcx; dXXr|A.a axeai<;, 31.14: “It is as if there were a single intermingling of light 
among three suns that are related to one another” (olov ev f|Aioi<; ipiaiv exopevon; aX,X,r|A,CDV, pia tou cpcoxoq 
CTuyKpam<;). The term is found originally in Origen and Eusebius, and was taken up by George of Laodicea, 
Basil of Caesarea, and Epiphanius (see this book's conclusion)—though it was Gregory who made it pro¬ 
grammatic for Trinitarian doctrine. 

62. See Augustine, Serm. 71.20.33; Jo. ev. tr. 99.8-9; Trin. 4.29; 15.29, 47-48. While Augustine em¬ 
phatically asserts the unity and consubstantiality of the Trinity against Arians/Eunomians and Pneumato- 
machians, he shares their assumption that the difference between begetting and procession does not suffice 
to prevent the Spirit from being a second Son, which is the chief objection that Gregory is addressing in Or. 
3 I - 7 " 9 - 

63. See also Or. 25.18: “Do not show a perverse reverence for the divine monarchy by contracting or 
truncating deity, nor feel embarrassed when you are accused of worshipping three gods” (trans. Vinson). 
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fully share in his nature, and the Son and Spirit because they share the divine 
nature of the Father, from whom they derive (23.8). 

In his debates with Heterousians, Homoians, and Pneumatomachians in 
Constantinople, Gregory specially emphasizes the divinity of the Son and the 
Spirit and their coequality with the Father, yet in doing so he appears to have been 
accused of modalism by some. Flence we should not be surprised by the strong 
anti-Sabellian element in these same works, which also happens to reflect Gre¬ 
gory’s own convictions. As a rule, he announces his opposition to Sabellianism 
before Arianism throughout his career. 64 The fact that he stresses the uniqueness 
of the three persons first in sections 15-16 of Oration 25 and elsewhere not only 
shows how fundamental the point is in his doctrine, but it gives an indication of 
just how deeply rooted anti-Sabellian feeling was among Eastern theologians 
from Constantinople to Antioch 65 and serves to remind us that Gregory’s doc¬ 
trine is firmly rooted in the depictions of three distinct though interrelated figures 
in the Bible, the second- and third-century rules of faith, and the numerous 
creeds and doctrinal definitions of the fourth century Christian East. 

In modern patristic studies, the divine monarchy is typically associated 
with the denial of eternal Trinitarian distinctions by so-called modalists and 
adoptionists in the second and third centuries. Yet, ironically, this central tenet 
of Gregory’s work, which lies at the heart of fourth-century Trinitarian or¬ 
thodoxy, remains one of the most confused points among current inter¬ 
preters. 66 Most of the confusion revolves around a pervasive assumption by 
modern historians and theologians, quite apart from the textual evidence, that 
God the Father’s superiority to the Son and Spirit as their source and cause 
conflicts a priori with their unity and equality in being, 67 or else that the divine 
monarchy and causality is located not in the Father specifically, but in the 
divine nature irrespective of its origin in the Father. 68 Yet, as we have already 
seen, for Gregory the monarchy of the Father and the coequality and con- 
substantiality of the three persons not only belong together, but necessarily do 


64. Ors. 2.36-38; 3.6; 18.16; 20.5-6; 22.12; 33.16; 21.13; 3!-3°; 36.10; 39.11; 42.16; though cf. 24.13; 23.6; 
34.8; 37.22; 43.30 for the inverse order. 

65. For a similar example in close proximity to Gregory, see Basil’s Horn 24 Against the Sabellians, Arians, 
and Anhomoians, from the early to mid-370s. On Gregory’s relationship to Eastern theological tradition, see the 
conclusion. 

66. For an analysis and resolution of the scholarly debate, see Beeley, “Divine Causality.” 

67. Beginning with Meijering's 1973 “Doctrine of the Will and of the Trinity,” esp. pp. 232-234; found 
also in Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, pp. 45,136-137,176,199; Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 
713; Torrance, The Trinitarian Faith, pp. 319-322; and Egan, “Primal Cause,” p. 28. See also Pannenberg, 
Systematic Theology, vol. 1, pp. 279-280. 

68. In the work of Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 710; Richard Cross, “Divine 
Monarchy,” pp. 114, 116; and Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 244-245. 
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so and in fact amount to the same thing. The priority of the Father within the 
Trinity does not conflict with the divine unity and equality, but is rather what 
causes and enables them. The Father, Son, and Floly Spirit are one God, 
sharing the exact same divine nature, only because the Father conveys that 
nature to the Son and the Spirit, while the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Spirit with the Father is the corollary and the eternal result of the monarchy 
of the Father. Rather than being opposed, monarchy and consubstantiality 
therefore belong together in the same concept, and the divine unity has a 
particular “shape,” being structured under the priority of the Father. 

To put it more sharply, Gregory is firmly rejecting the notion that the 
monarchy of the Father in any way conflicts with the equality of the three 
persons—on the grounds that it is precisely what brings about that equality! 
The modern objection in fact represents the very argument that the Eunomians 
brought against Gregory, Basil, and other pro-Nicenes: that the Son and the Spirit 
cannot be equal in nature with the Father because they are caused by him. 69 
Rather than resulting in ontological inequality, Gregory argues, the Father’s gen¬ 
eration of the Son and the Spirit results in their ontological equality and essential 
identity. 70 Central to his Trinitarian doctrine, in other words, is the insistence 
that causality and consubstantiality, just as much as causality and personal dis¬ 
tinctions, within the Trinity necessarily belong together in the same theological 
principle. For Gregory, there is no unity and equality in the Trinity—indeed 
there is no Trinity—if the Father does not convey his Divinity to the Son and the 
Spirit by generating them; and there is no sense of causality and ordered hier¬ 
archy within the Trinity except the one by which the Father produces the Son 
and the Spirit as full partakers in his Divinity and ontological equals. The mon¬ 
archy of the Father within the Trinity is thus the sort of causality that produces 
equality and shared being, rather than inequality; and the equality of the three 
persons is the sort of equality that derives from and involves a cause, source, and 
first principle, not the sort that exists apart from any first principle. In the Trinity, 
then, dependence and equality are mutually involved in each other, however 
much the idea may run counter to certain ancient or modern sensibilities. 71 

Although some have maintained that the orthodox doctrine of God ex¬ 
cludes all causal relations and any sense of superiority within the Trinity— 
by assuming either that the divine unity is chiefly characterized by divine 


69. Ors. 29.15; 30.7; see also 38.15. 

70. Ors. 29.15; 40.43; 42.15. 

71. The ecdesiological and political implications of this central point are momentous, complex, and often 
overlooked. 
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simplicity and therefore admits of no further qualifications, or that the Trin¬ 
ity contains a purely reciprocal perichoresis that admits of no hierarchies 
whatsoever—Gregory emphasizes that the Son and the Spirit are not without 
source (dvapxot;, 25.16), and that it dishonors them to imagine that they exist 
apart from being caused by the Father (23.7). Hence the first characteristic with 
which he defines the Son and the Spirit (25.15) is the fact that they derive from 
the Father: “one begotten Lord, the Son” and “one Holy Spirit who proceeds from 
the Father”—again, echoing traditional creedal forms. The Father is “truly a 
Father” in such a way that entirely defines his identity and the identities of the 
Son and Spirit, making them each unique (povcoq, o^ov, IdtOTpoTtccx;, 25.16). 
Gregory would therefore reject the suggestion that once the Father has set the 
Trinity in motion (as if previously), the ordered structure of the relations of 
origin somehow fades from view, leaving only a purely reciprocal, “peri- 
choretic” exchange of Divinity. As the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit continually 
pour out and return the divine being, and are in this sense “in” and “with” each 
other, it is always, in an eternally prior sense, the Father’s divine being that they 
share. It can hardly be overemphasized that Gregory is not arguing for the 
unity or consubstantiality of three divine things in general. Indeed, such an 
argument would fail to answer his opponents, for the Eunomians are not 
objecting to the unity or indivisibility of a common divine nature, in the sense 
of a generic class to which three members belong, but specifically to the idea 
that the Son who is begotten from the Father can receive the Father’s divine being 
(the only divine being) without dividing it (e.g., 31.14). 72 Like some modern 
interpreters, the Eunomians are thus objecting to the idea that divine relations 
are both causally ordered and equal at the same time. Gregory’s response is 
therefore to argue not for the unity or consubstantiality of three things in 
general—as if unity-in-diversity were the problem 73 —but in defense of the 
intrinsic connection between causality and ontological equality in God. 74 

For Gregory, the unity of the Trinity is not an abstract logical principle or 
a prior fact of the divine life, but it always refers to—and is—the Father’s divine 
generation of the Son and the Spirit. In the major Trinitarian passages that we 
have been examining, this monarchical sense of the divine unity is very clear. 
Only after carefully outlining the monarchy of the Father in Oration 25 does 


72. On the contested interpretation and translation of this passage since the seventh century, see Beeley, 
“Divine Causality,” pp. 200, 210-211, 213, with bibliography. 

73. As in the definition Ayres adopts for Gregory and other pro-Nicene theologians. Nicaea, p. 236-240 
and passim. 

74. See Or. 30.7: “Being derived from such a cause [as the Father] does not mean being less than the 
uncaused.” 
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Gregory conclude with the more abstract statement that “unity is worshipped 
in Trinity and Trinity in unity, both its union and its distinction miraculous” 
(25.17). 75 Divorced from its doctrinal context, this statement could be inter¬ 
preted in the quasi-mathematical sense in which the Trinity is often imagined: 
that the one God (somehow) exists “in” three persons and the three persons are 
(somehow) united to one another, with no deeper sense of what this means. 76 
But for Gregory, this is not a flat, generic statement of divine unity at all, but a 
shorthand expression for the Father’s eternal generation of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. 

Even more widespread is the related confusion over whether, according 
to the fathers, personhood or the divine essence per se holds priority in the 
Trinity, and consequently in Christian ontology, cosmology, and anthropology. 
Based on a convoluted interpretation of Theodore de Regnon’s seminal 
study of early and medieval Trinitarian theology, twentieth-century theologians 
developed a caricatured distinction between Greek patristic “personalism,” 
which prioritizes personhood over essence, and Latin scholastic “essentialism,” 
which prioritizes essence over personhood. 77 John Meyendorff argues that 
Gregory is a paradigmatic example of the Greek view of the priority of the 
Father, whereby the hypostasis of the Father, not the divine nature, is “the 
origin of hypostatic ‘subsistence.’ ” 78 By artificially separating the categories of 
hypostasis and nature from one another, Meyendorff grossly misrepresents 
Gregory’s doctrine. For Gregory, the first principle of the Trinity is neither 
“personhood” nor the divine essence per se, but God the Father, who, as un¬ 
begotten Divinity, is both hypostasis and divine essence. 79 

Consequently, Gregory would also reject any notion of Trinitarian pericho- 
resis that conceives of the divine life as being purely reciprocal and not eternally 
based in the monarchy of the Father—as if, once the Father establishes the 
consubstantial Trinity, the hierarchical structure of the divine generations 
gives way to a purely reciprocal exchange of Divinity. Gregory is insistent that 


75. The same sequence occurs in Or. 23.8: because God is made up of a source of divinity and divine 
issue from that source (the Son and the Spirit), they are therefore “one in their separation and separate in their 
conjunction, even if this is a paradoxical statement,... a perfect Trinity of three perfect entities.” 

76. See, e.g., the entry on the “Trinity” in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 3rd ed. 

77. Regnon, Etudes de theologie positive sur la Sainte Trinite, which builds on the seventeenth-century work 
of Petau; on Gregory, see vol. 1, p. 405. For an account of the strange reception of Regnon's argument in the 
twentieth century, see Michel Rene Barnes, “De Regnon Reconsidered”; Hennessy, “Answer to de Regnon’s 
Accusers.” 

78. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 183. 

79. See the fine study by Halleux, “Personalisme ou essentialisme trinitaire?” pp. 149-150; and Beeley, 
“Divine Causality,” pp. 213-214. 
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the three persons do not mingle with one another in such a way that their 
identities relative to one another change (20.7), and he is equally clear that the 
Father is always the source of Divinity in the Son and the Spirit. However 
much one wants to ally him with the tradition of perichoresis found in the 
Pseudo-Cyril and John of Damascus, 80 it must be borne in mind that for 
Gregory the divine life is eternally rooted and expressed in the monarchy of 
the Father. Even though the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit continually pour 
out and return the divine being and so can be said mutually to inhere in one 
another, it is always, in an eternally prior sense, the Father’s divine being that 
they share. The entire process of divine generation and reception is caused 
by and originates with God the Father. 

Because the priority of God the Father is universally taken for granted in 
his theological milieu, Gregory does not identify it as such in every discussion 
of the Trinity. While he makes the point explicitly in his most significant 
expositions and he frequently refers to it in passing, he also refers to it through 
secondary, derivative concepts, such as the language of consubstantiality. The 
Nicene term opooucnoc; functions mainly as a cypher for the more funda¬ 
mental concept of the monarchy, and as a public moniker with which to 
announce his alignment with the emerging pro-Nicene consensus. Even 
though he points to Paul’s interchangeable usage of the terms “Father,” “Son,” 
and “Spirit” as proof of their consubstantiality (34.15), for example, he never 
speaks of the Father as being consubstantial with the Son and the Spirit, or of 
the “consubstantial Trinity” as a whole. 81 He uses the term only in one di¬ 
rection, to indicate that the Son and the Spirit fully share in the Father’s divine 
being. Moreover, the fact that Gregory uses the term so seldom, 82 and often as 
a response to the arguments of others, 83 further highlights that it is a by¬ 
product rather than a fundamental element of his doctrine. 

The consubstantiality of the Son and the Spirit with the Father and the 
divine unity, as well as the distinct identities of the Father, Son, and Holy 


80. See Egan, “Primal Cause.” 

81. The phrase “consubstantial Trinity” is rare among Nicene theologians up to this point. It briefly 
appears in the literature from the Synod of Alexandria in 362 (Athanasius, Ep. cath. 7, also reported in Socrates, 
HE 3.7; but notably not the Tom.); in Didymus the Blind (Comm. Zach. 3.261.10); and in Epiphanius (Ancor. 
64.3.1; Panar. 57.4.11; 76.45.5; De fide. 14.1). Yet for Athanasius homoousios very clearly refers to the Son’s full 
possession of, and existence in, the Divinity of God the Father, as conveyed also by the second technical phrase 
of the Nicene Creed, that the Son is “from the essence of the Father.” 

82. The term homoousios is entirely absent from Gregory’s major Trinitarian statement in Or. 25.15-18. 

83. E.g., Or. 31.10: “What, then? Is the Spirit God? Certainly. Is it consubstantial? Yes, if it is God.” See 
also 30.20: Christ’s title “Son” indicates both that he is identical with the Father in essence (xauxov Kax’ 
ouaiav) and that he derives from him (KcnceiGev). 
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Spirit, are thus the eternal corollary and result of the Father’s divine generation. 
The monarchy of the Father is the foundational principle of Trinitarian logic 
and the fundamental dynamic that contains and gives meaning to the gram¬ 
matical aspects of unity and distinctness. The centrality of the monarchy of the 
Father in Gregory’s doctrine can be seen in the fact that, as a heroically pro- 
Nicene bishop, he continues to stress that the Father is “greater” than the Son 
and the Spirit as their cause and source. In his great oration On Baptism, in 
which he gives a summary of the faith to recently homoian catechumens, 
Gregory goes so far as to say that he would rather simply call the Father 
“greater,” on account of his role as the source of both the equality and the 
divine being of the Son and the Spirit, except that his detractors wrongly 
assume that a divine cause produces inferiors rather than equals (40.43). For 
this reason he is forced several times to explain that just because the Father is 
greater than the Son as cause does not mean that he is greater in being. 84 For 
many moderns, just as for the Eunomians of the fourth century, it must be 
emphasized that in making this qualification, Gregory does not mean to cancel 
the priority of the Father, but on the contrary to clarify it as the foundation of 
the unity, the distinctions, and indeed the very being of the Trinity. At the heart 
of Gregory’s doctrine, then, the monarchy of God the Father is the root of both 
the unity and the distinctions within the Trinity, and is thus the deeper prin¬ 
ciple of both aspects of the divine life. All conceptualizations of the divine unity 
ultimately refer to the eternal generations and the sharing of the divine nature 
by the Father with the Son and the Spirit, and to their reference back to God the 
Father, as do our ideas about the distinctions among the three persons. 

Gregory therefore understands God to be revealed as a kind of dynamic, 
ordered life that eternally arises from and returns to God the Father. While the 
exact manner of the divine generations remains a mystery, and the internal 
order of the Trinity is fully known only to itself, 85 Gregory believes that, through 
faith within the divine economy, we nevertheless gain a real understanding of 
the structure and “motion” of God’s eternal being. Because the Father generates 
the Son and Spirit, who share fully in his divine being and yet are distinct from 
him, God intrinsically possesses a divine generosity and potency that would 
not be the case otherwise (25.16). By centering his doctrine on the eternal dy¬ 
namic life of the Trinity, Gregory again follows closely the work of Origen. 86 Fie 


84. Ors. 29.15; 30.7. 

85. Ors. 6.22; 20.10-11; 23.11; 29.8; 25.16. 

86. For a helpful discussion of Origen’s dynamic understanding of the Trinity, versus an “ontological” 
view, see Crouzel, Origen, pp. 187-188. For Gregory—and probably for Origen too—we should amend Crouzel’s 
point to say that ontology, or the divine being, is itself intrinsically dynamic. 
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contrasts the Trinity with doctrines that leave God either alienated, disconnected, 
and unlimitedly diffuse, or else constricted and grudging, whether out of envy or 
fear—the former standing for polytheistic and the latter for Eunomian or ho- 
moian positions (23.6, 8; 25.16). In a famous, though often misunderstood, pas¬ 
sage at the beginning of the third Theological Oration, Gregory gives a summary 
description of the dynamic life of the Trinity, which constantly arises from and 
returns to God the Father. Contrary to the anarchy and polyarchy of the Greeks, 
which tend toward chaos and disorder, Christians recognize the divine monarchy: 

But what is honored among us is monarchy—not a monarchy that is 
delimited by a single person (Ttpoaccmov) 87 (for it is possible for 
the One [to ev], being at “discord” with itself, to become a plurality), 
but one that is held together by an equal dignity of nature, a com¬ 
mon accord of will, and an identity of action, and by the conver¬ 
gence to the One of the things that come from it...; so that while 
there is a difference in number, there is no division in essence. 

Hence from the beginning 88 a Monad, being moved toward a Dyad, 
stops at a Triad—and this is for us the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. The [Father] is the begetter (6 y£Vvf|Ttt)p) and emitter 
(6 7ipoPops'llq), and the others are the offspring (to yevvripa) 
and the emission (to 7ipoP^r|pa). (29.2) 

Here again Gregory summarizes his view of the Trinity specifically in terms of 
the monarchy of the Father—as the divine generativity that eternally stems 
from the Father and results in the production of the Son and the Spirit, and 
thus a complete Trinity. 89 The constitution and the unity of the Trinity result 


87. That is, the solitary Father of the Eunomian scheme. 

88. See i Jn i.i; see also Jn i.i. 

89. It has long been recognized that in Or. 29.2 Gregory is using terms that have a philosophical 
resonance, as indicated by his comment “and this is for us,” i.e., for Christians, not for the Greeks. Similarities 
can be found in Plotinus, Enn. 3.8.10 (on the flow of power and the return of all things to the One); and 5.1-2 
(how duality and multiplicity came into being from the One and exist in or as the One). For recent discussion, 
see Meijering, “The Doctrine of the Will and of the Trinity,” p. 226; Gallay, SC 250, p. 181; Norris, Faith Gives 
Fullness, p. 44; Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, p. 83n92; and Bergjan, Theodoret von Cyrus, pp. 73-79. Although 
it has been fashionable since the nineteenth century to place great stock in the appearance of philosophical 
material in early Christian theologians—Draseke based much of his case for Gregory’s Plotinian influence on 
this single passage (“Neuplatonisches,” pp. 142-143)—the ideas and terms that Gregory uses here do not figure 
prominently in other passages and are not fundamental to his doctrine. More to the point, Gregory is again 
mainly capitalizing on cultural currency for rhetorical effect. Such statements are also traditional within the 
Christian fold: Athanasius quotes a similar expression by the third-century Dionysius of Alexandria (Dion. 17, 
19), whom Gregory may have read. In any event, Gregory is not trying to establish a philosophical doctrine of a 
unified divine Triad. As Pinault comments, even if he is making an allusion to Plotinus, this text does not 
indicate any serious Neoplatonic influence. Le Platonisme, p. 232. 
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from the Father’s generation of the Son and the Spirit and their “convergence” 
back to the Father, who is “the One” (to ev), on account of the divine gen- 
erativity. In an earlier draft of the same idea, Gregory speaks of the Monad 
transcending the Dyad and producing the Triad (or Trinity) 90 out of its su¬ 
perabundance (23.8). The perfection of the Trinity, he says, is indicated by the 
fact that it transcends the duality that is the basis of the created order—’’the 
form and matter of which bodies consist” and the “synthesis of duality.” As 
Trinity, God is therefore abundantly generative and at the same time posses¬ 
sive of order—both of which are principles of life and health. 91 In these 
statements Gregory is also indicating that the inner generativity of the Trinity, 
which produces its unity and distinctions, is reflective of the divine nature in its 
primal mode of existence in the person of the Father: that Christians believe 
God to be a Father who eternally produces a divine Son and Spirit, which is the 
essence of the Trinitarian revelation. Despite the sharp distinction between the 
divine nature and the personhood of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit that is 
often assumed to be the conceptual basis of Trinitarian doctrine, 92 for Gregory 
there is also a strong impetus in the other direction, to stress the interrela¬ 
tionship and the mutual implication between the two categories, which, it 
must be remembered, do not in fact exist in themselves: There is no such 
thing as a nonessential divine person or a nonpersonal divine being; rather, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—which are always the primary theological 
categories—are each both hypostasis and divine being. As Gregory comments 
in Oration 25, there is a fundamental correspondence between the uniqueness 
of each of the three persons and the uniqueness of God as a whole (25.16). 93 

More fundamental than the metaphysics of consubstantiality or the logic 
of unity or personal distinction, the Trinity contains—and is—an eternal 
movement or dynamic, based on the monarchy of God the Father. In a way 
similar to his Christology and Pneumatology, then, we find as the root of 
Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity a kind of narrative —that the Father eternally 
begets the Son and emits the Holy Spirit, by which the divine life is constituted. 


90. Here we must remember that the Greek term xpia<; most simply means a triad. It does not contain 
the hybrid connotation of both “three” and “one” that the Latin Trinitas does. 

91. See also Or. 20.6. Gregory argues that the order in creation, on several levels, represents the divine 
being and will. See, e.g., 2.4 on order and rule within the body of the Church; 7.7 on order among the stars; 
32.8, 18 on order in heaven and earth and human behavior. He exploits this parallel to great effect in the three 
orations On Peace (6, 22, 23) and in his oration On Moderation in Debate (32). 

92. On which see Lienhard, “Ousia and Hypostasis.” The distinction plays a much greater role in the 
work of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa; see this book’s conclusion. 

93. Just as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are each unique (si;, povo;), so they each share in the divine 
quality of uniqueness (to povaSiKov). 
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It is precisely God’s generativity of his coequal Son and Spirit that makes God 
worthy of honor (23.6), 94 so that there is a deep correspondence in Gregory’s 
work between the narrative character of the economic revelation of God and 
the narrative character of the theological meaning of that revelation. The 
monarchy of God the Father is thus the foundational principle of Trinitarian 
logic, the fundamental dynamic that gives meaning to the grammatical aspects 
of unity and distinctness within the Trinity, and also the basic shape of the 
divine economy, by which the eternal God is known. 


Conceiving of the Trinity 

As a pastoral theologian, Gregory often worked in an environment of acute 
doctrinal conflict, and he participated in larger ecclesiastical networks on sev¬ 
eral levels. The various situations in which he found himself naturally required 
different rhetorical approaches and doctrinal styles, some of which are more 
superficial or formulaic in character, while others take up matters of logic and 
metaphysics in painstaking detail, most often begrudgingly. Gregory’s basic 
doctrine, which we have just examined, is reflected in a variety of other forms, 
from brief confessional formulae, which serve to indicate his position among 
theological alliances and ecclesiastical definitions, to detailed points of con¬ 
ceptual and linguistic refinement, which frequently respond to specific argu¬ 
ments of the current debates. 

Gregory’s most important simple statement of the Trinity appears in his 
first extant oration. In response to the local schism in Nazianzus, he enjoins his 
congregation to defend “the sound faith in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the one 
Divinity and power” (1.7). Again, in an early statement in Constantinople, he of¬ 
fers the same basic definition as a rallying point for building a broad Trinitarian 
consensus: “Will we not hold to a single definition of piety, the worship of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, the one Divinity and power among the three?” (22.12). 95 
In the same way he concludes his complicated Theological Orations (31-33), 96 


94. “God is the object of proportionately more honor than his creatures are to the extent that it is more in 
keeping with the greater majesty of the first cause to be the source of divinity rather than of creatures, and to 
reach the creatures through the medium of divinity rather than the reverse.” 

95. If Or. 20 is dated later, then this statement is Gregory’s first in the capital. See also 23.12, where he 
summarizes the faith in similar terms: “our faith and rebirth in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and in our 
common name,” i.e., the Divinity; and 33.16. 

96. Adhering to the “more pious conception (evvoia)” of God that rests on few words, guarding the 
illumination he has received from God and persuading others “to worship Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the one 
Divinity and power.” 
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makes his initial confession before the emperor (36.10), and defines the faith 
with which he baptizes Christians (40.41, 45). 97 This simple confession is no¬ 
table in several respects. It uses only biblical language and avoids the term 
ouoia, which was an infamous point of contention, forbidden under the 
homoian regimes of Constantius and Valens and still disputed among otherwise 
like-minded homoousian and homoiousian theologians—the latter being highly 
concentrated in Gregory’s immediate Asian environment and in his sponsoring 
network around Melitius. Like his Asian contemporaries, Gregory himself pre¬ 
fers to speak of the “Divinity” rather than in terms of “being.” Yet, particularly 
with the further argumentation that usually surrounds it, this statement also 
indicates Gregory’s belief that the Son and the Spirit fully possess the Father’s 
Divinity, and so his opposition to those who maintain that they have a different 
nature from the Father, however “like” each other they may be said to be. 98 
Formally speaking, it names the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—the three persons 
met in the divine economy—and then, as a predicate, declares that they each 
possess and are the one Divinity and power, which is universally associated with 
God the Father. The statement therefore reflects the same basic shape as the 
lengthier passages that we discussed above. As a rule, Gregory initially discusses 
the distinct identities of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (part A), after which he 
turns to their shared Divinity and unity of nature (part B). 99 This brief confession 
thus serves as a shorthand expression for his fuller doctrine, 100 a point to which 
we will return momentarily. In terms of its social function, it serves as a 
memorable and relatively unspecific doctrinal statement, about which strongly 
Trinitarian groups can agree, as we can see from its frequent appearance in 
orations where he is attempting to consolidate different theological parties. 101 It 


97. See also Ors. 12.1; 32.21; 36.10; 26.19; 38-8; 40.5; 42.15, 16; and in reverse order (the one Divinity of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit): 19.17; 21.33; 34 - 9 ! 2 &-3 (see 31.9). 

98. As in the currently reigning imperial definition of Rimini/Constantinople 360. 

99. See Or. 6.22: “worshipping Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (A), knowing the Father in the Son, the Son 
in the Spirit (B),” after which the pattern repeats twice more. 20.5: “We therefore worship Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, distinguishing their individual characteristics (i8i6rr|Ta<;) (A) while uniting their Divinity (B).” 20.6 
again takes up the three individualities (A), after which 20.7 addresses the divine unity (B). 23.4: “exalting 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (A),... uniting and exalting God (B). 26.19: “Holy Triad (A),... rightly united by us 
and worshipped (B).” See also the quasi-creedal statements at 32.5, 21; 39.12; 42.15; Carrn. 1.1.1.25-39 and the 
following two poems. 

100. For which reason it does not appear in Or. 25, where Gregory’s doctrine is expressed more fully and 
clearly. 

101. E.g., Ors. 1.7; 22.12; 32.21; 33.16; 23.12; 21.33; 34.9; 36.10; and, if we grant this function to the 
Theological Orations, 28.31 and 31.33 as well. 
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is Gregory’s most common Trinitarian formula, and fairly unique in pa- 
102 

tnstic sources. 

The second brief definition that Gregory gives is to contrast the true faith 
with the erroneous doctrines of Sabellius and Arius. Again, he makes such a 
statement mainly to signal his commitments within the emerging pro-Nicene 
movement, for which it is becoming a traditional moniker; 103 hence, like 
the previous formula, it appears most frequently in passages where he is 
attempting to reconcile or to build alliances between different groups. 104 
Technically speaking, it defines the faith against the opposite errors of either 
fusing the three persons of the Trinity into one or else dividing them from one 
another in being, which are often portrayed as two extremes that must be 
avoided. In two important passages, for example, Gregory defines them as 
excessive devotion to the Father or the Son. The “Arians,” he says, are such 
fervent “devotees of the Father” ((piAoTraxopec;) that they exalt him above the 
Son in being; whereas the Sabellians are such strong “devotees of Christ” 
((piAoxpLCTTOi) that they regard him as exactly the same thing as God the 
Father, only different in manifestation (2.38; 20.6-7). Yet we miss the point of 
Gregory’s rhetoric if we take him to be saying that the Christian faith is literally 
a mean between two unacceptable extremes; the sarcasm and teasing in these 
passages should warn us against reading them so straightforwardly. The idea 


102. Epiphanius uses similar phrasing in the mid-370s: “There is one Divinity and one glory, the Trinity 
being consubstantial..., a perfect Trinity and one Divinity, one power, one being” (Panar. 3.255.21-23, against 
Marcellans); “There are two perfects, Father and Son, and they are one (ev) on account of their equality 
(ictottis), on account of their [one] Divinity and one power and one likeness (6poioir)(;)” (Panar. 3.218.2-3, 
against Sabellians); see also Panar. 3.178.30-31, 201.2-3, against Arians; 3.367.12-13, against Aetius. Epipha¬ 
nius’ prevalent use of homoousios and his application of it to the Trinity as a whole, after the manner of 
Athanasius, is not reflected in Gregory’s work, nor are many of his arguments against the heresies, making him 
unlikely as a source for Gregory. Only slightly later than Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa uses similar 
language, though less frequently: true faith believes in “one power, one goodness, one life-giving authority, one 
Divinity, one life” ( Spir. 115.24-25); see also Eust. 5.18-19; 6.9-10; Ep. 5.9. Similar phrasing again occurs in a 
Greek translation of a sermon attributed to Ephraem, whose date is uncertain: “There is one Divinity, one 
power, one kingdom in three persons or hypostases” ( Serm. trans. 30.5-6; see also Ad loan. mon. 190.5). No other 
writer uses the same formula in such a programmatic way as Gregory does. Formulas based on “one Divinity” 
alone are much more common: see Athanasius, Ar. 1.18; 3.6; Ep. Serap. 1.14; 3.6; Epiphanius, Ancor. 6.9.1; 
10.5.4; Fanflr. 3.11.17; Gregory Nazianzen’s own Ors. 30.12; 31.9; Gregory of Nyssa, Ablab. 3.1.57.12; Ref. 144.3; 
and the definition of the catholic faith in Theodosius’ decree Cunctos populos as belief “in the sole Divinity of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, within an equal majesty and an orthodox Trinity.” For the 
connection between this formula and Gregory's Eastern theological heritage, see this book’s conclusion. 

103. See Athanasius, Dion. 9, 12-13, 2 5> 2 7 I Tom. 6; Epiphanius, Ancor. 17.6; 116.9; P anar - 69.72.4; 
72.1.2, 11.5; 78.24.5. Interestingly, the pairing appears only in the title, but not the text of Basil’s Horn. 24 
Against the Sabellians, Arians, and Anhomoians. 

104. E.g., Ors. 2.36; 6.22; 20.5; 22.12; 33.16; 23.6; 21.13; 34-8; 31.9,12, 30; 36.10; 37.22; 38.15; 39.11; 42.16, 
18; 43.30. For other contexts, see 18.16; 24.13. 
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that Sabellians and Arians “overworship” or “underworship” is of course fa¬ 
cetious, as Gregory lets on in Oration 22, since it is impossible to worship any 
person of the Trinity too highly, and not to worship them enough is impious 
(22.12). His deeper point is that neither Sabellians nor Arians honor or wor¬ 
ship the Trinity enough. So Gregory replies to the “Sabellians” (the party of 
Photinus) that to deny the Son’s distinct, eternal generation from the Father is 
to rob him of his sonship and his divinity, and to the “Arians” (Eunomians and 
Homoians) he writes that denying the Son’s full divinity robs the Father of his 
fatherhood. 105 Both views fail to honor the Father or the Son as they claim to 
do, and both undermine the Father’s role as cause and source of the Trinity 
(2.38; 20.6-7). I n snaking this critique, Gregory is taking up the traditional 
Eusebian and homoian defense of the monarchy of the Father against the 
Sabellians, while at the same showing that the homoian view of the monarchy 
is itself insufficient: “to save yourself the trouble of defending the monarchy, 
you have denied the Divinity!” (31.17). Sabellianism and Arianism are therefore 
not extreme doctrinal positions, compared to which Nicene orthodoxy is a 
happy medium, but they are fundamentally insufficient in themselves. For 
Gregory, only a full doctrine of the Trinity adequately expresses the divine 
monarchy, the honor and dignity of the three persons, and the existence of 
God. On the whole, the formulaic opposition to Sabellius and Arius carries 
little doctrinal or even polemical content for Gregory: he rarely calls the Eu¬ 
nomians “Arians,” 106 and he uses the terms infrequently in his narration of the 
fourth-century controversies in his oration In Praise of Athanasius (21.13, 25). 107 
Like the first definition, the dual opposition to Sabellians and Arians thus 
serves as a formulaic reference to his fuller doctrine of the Trinity, based on the 
monarchy of the Father. 

As a second type of derivative discourse, Gregory takes up several points of 
conceptual clarification. Whereas the brief doctrinal statements that we have 
just examined occur at various points within a given oration, he usually offers 
these technical discussions in a set position within the argument. As a pattern, 
he initially lays out his basic doctrine, as outlined above, and then turns to 
more refined matters, often at length. First, as a point of technical commen¬ 
tary, Gregory speaks of the Trinity in terms of oneness and threeness, both in 
fairly abstract terms and in terms that further specify what is one and what is 


105. What he calls elsewhere “a perverse reverence for the monarchy” (Or. 25.18). 

106. In the Theological Orations, e.g., Or. 31.30 is an oblique reference, and 30.6 and 18 refer only to 
imaginary Sabellians. 

107. As in Or. 33, despite its traditional title Against the Arians and On Himself: see 33.16. 
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three. Following the major statement in Oration 25.15-16 (quoted above), he 
offers the summary comment that, in the Trinity, we worship “a Monad in a 
Triad, and a Triad in a Monad, both its distinction and its union incredible” 
(25.17). 108 While this phrase may suggest a sort of metaphysical or quasi- 
mathematical problem of how three things can also be one, Gregory is again 
taking up traditional phrasing 109 to refer to the dynamic structure discussed 
above, in which the divine generation is likened to a Monad transcending a 
Dyad to become a Triad (23.8; 29.2). Abstract statements of one-in-threeness 
are comparatively rare in Gregory’s work, and they often occur in conjunction 
with the opposition to Sabellianism and Arianism. 110 More frequently, Gre¬ 
gory speaks of oneness and threeness within the Trinity in ways that specify 
what is one and what is three. 

In confessing that the Son and the Spirit are fully divine as a result of their 
generation from God the Father, Gregory recognizes that he is distinguishing 
between the divine nature, which all three persons share, and the distinctive 
characteristics and identities of the three persons, by which they are distin¬ 
guished from one another. Fie expresses the singularity and the threeness of 
God in several different ways. On the oneness of God, he variously states that 
the three are one God (Bsot;), 111 one in Divinity (Beoxqi;), 112 a single nature 
(cpbai<;) 113 or being (ouaia), 114 or, again, simply a single thing (Movat;, ev). It is 
noteworthy that, on the whole, Gregory prefers the biblical terms “God,” 115 
“Divinity,” 116 and “nature” 117 over the more controversial term “being.” On the 
threeness of the Trinity, he speaks of three hypostases or subsisting entities 
(imoaxdasii;), 118 three persons (7tp6aco7ta), 119 three unique things or character- 


108. This passage repeats a statement from Or. 6.22 almost verbatim. A related expression is to ev/xa 
xpia (see 6.22; 21.13; 3 I -4> 9* z 4> ^ 19, among many others). 

109. The Mova<;-Tpia<; construction appears most notably in Dionysius of Alexandria, apud Athanasius, 
Dion. 17, 19; Marcellus of Ancyra, apud Eusebius of Caesarea, Eccl. theo. 3.4; Athanasius, Deer. 26 (more 
loosely); Eusebius, Laud. Const. 6.11; Epiphanius, Ancor. 22.7; Panar. 2.391; 3.406; Basil, Eun. 3.6; Spir. 29.72; 
fragments of Amphilochius; and in the Erin. 3.9, attributed to Didymus the Blind. 

no. See Ors. 18.16; 24.13; 23.8; 28.1; 31.14, Carm. 1.1.3.43, 6°, 72, 75, 88. 

in. Ors. 18.16; 20.7. 

112. Ors. 21.13; 34 - I 5 > 3 I - 1 4 > 2 &> 37 - 22 > 43 - 3 °: Carm. 1.1.3.74. 

113. Ors. 33.16; 34.15; 26.19; 4 2 - z 5 - 

114. Ors. 34.13; 42.16. Gregory declares the identity of being among the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in 
6.13 and 20.7. There is a striking, unique parallel between the phrase “the concord [literally same-mindedness] 
and identity of being” (xr]v opovoia r\ xqv xfjc; onaiai; xanxoxqxa) in 6.13 and a similar statement in Origen, 
Cels 8.12, a passage that was used in several conciliar statements from the Council of Antioch in 341 forward. 

115. Passim. 

116. See Col 2.9. 

117. See Rom 1.26; 2 Pt 1.4. 

118. Ors. 20.7; 34.15; 31.28; 42.16. 

119. Ors. 31.30; 37.22; 42.16. 
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istics (i8i6xr|T£<;), 120 or, often, simply three things (xpia). This distinction be¬ 
tween a single divine nature and three hypostases or persons, usually tightened 
up to read “one ousia and three hypostases,” is often regarded as the distinctive 
Cappadocian achievement in Trinitarian doctrine 121 —although the phrase as 
such appears first in Augustine. 122 Not only is this an overgeneralization about 
three diverse theologians, but, in Gregory’s case especially, it is an overstatement 
of the role that this secondary formulation plays in his work. 

Crucial to our appreciation of the meaning and function of this distinction 
is to recognize first of all that, as with one-in-three constructions, it serves to 
express and clarify the dynamic life of the Trinity based on the monarchy of the 
Father and revealed in the divine economy, as discussed above. Furthermore, 
the distinct categories of Divinity and hypostasis (and parallels) are linguistic 
and conceptual tools that are employed in the analysis of Trinitarian doctrine, 
but they are not by themselves realities. There are no abstract hypostases that 
exist apart from the divine nature that they share; 123 there are only the Father, 
Son, and Fioly Spirit, who are unoriginate, begotten, and proceeding Divinity. 
Likewise, the divine nature does not exist apart from the Father, Son, and Fioly 
Spirit, who are the Divinity. 124 Both categories are involved in every aspect of 
the divine life and exist only in thought, not in reality. Moreover, on account of 
the movement of the divine life that is recognized in the theologizing of the 
economy, Gregory frequently makes statements that speak across and even 
blur the category distinctions. As a result of the divine generations, Christians 
worship the Father “in the Son” and the Son “in the Fioly Spirit” (24.16), and 
God is glorified “in the Son and the Fioly Spirit” (15.12). In their respective 
modes of generation (begetting versus procession), the Son and the Spirit 
possess the uniqueness that is characteristic of the divine nature (25.16). So 
Gregory has no trouble arguing that the FLoly Spirit is holy in a sense that is 
proper to it, even though the Divinity, and thus the Trinity as a whole, is also 
holy (25.16). 125 Likewise, the Son is, properly speaking, the divine Word on 


120. Ors. 33.16; 21.13; 34 - I 3 » 26.19; 4 2 - I 5 -' 43 - 3 °- 

121. See, e.g., Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 710. For a trenchant critique of this 
view, see Lienhard, “Ousia and Hypostasis.” Recent studies that approach Cappadocian Trinitarian theology 
from this vantage point include Ritter’s “Die Trinitats-Theologie der drei groEen Kappadozier” and Markschies’ 
“Gibt es eine einheitliche ‘kappadozische Trinitatstheologie’?” 

122. Trin. 5.8.10, as well as 7.47-8. See also Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire, pp. 405-406; Lienhard, “Au¬ 
gustine of Hippo.” 

123. As in the Romantic personalism of Orthodox theologians like Giannaras, Meyendorff, and Zizioulas. 

124. Ors. 28.3; 38.8; 39.11-12. 

125. See also Ors. 41.9; 31.4. 
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account of his declaratory function with respect to the Father (8ia to 
E^ayys^TiKov), like a definition compared to the thing defined, because he is 
the “concise explanation ((itioSei^k;) of the Father’s nature” (30.20), 126 even 
though God as a whole is also rational and wise. 127 The Son, moreover, is able 
to take on human flesh and suffering in a way that the Father, as pure Mind, is 
not, even though the divine nature and the eternal Son himself are incorpo¬ 
real. 128 Although Basil and especially Gregory of Nyssa place much stock in the 
firm distinction between the two categories, Gregory Nazianzen uses them 
more loosely as conceptual tools for discussing the complicated, dynamic re¬ 
ality of the Trinity, the true apprehension of which more fundamentally rep¬ 
resents the theology of the divine economy. 

These statements of the singularity and threeness of the Trinity are 
therefore neither the starting point nor a comprehensive summary of Gre¬ 
gory’s doctrine. They are discernable by analysis, and they function as short¬ 
hand expressions of the more basic narrative, economic doctrine. Above all, 
Gregory does not regard them as representing an independent metaphysical or 
logical scheme that the Scriptures and the Church then replicate and make 
widely accessible. He shows no interest in exploring the metaphysical prob¬ 
lems or implications of three things being one, and he does not trouble himself 
over these distinctions enough to make any significant doctrinal assertions 
about their character per se. 129 

Thus far we have considered summary definitions and positive conceptual 
statements of Gregory’s doctrine; we must now consider the negative state¬ 
ments that he makes as well. In each the four major texts on the Trinity, 130 
Gregory appends several points of conceptual refinement to his doctrinal ex¬ 
position which, through a process of denial and negation, identify where theo- 


126. The Son is also called “Wisdom” because he is the knowledge of divine and human realities (Or. 
30.20). See also 6.4-5, which is followed by a lengthy meditation on cosmic and social order. 

127. A similar mutual implication between the categories can be seen in Gregory’s statements that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit are distinctions “with respect to the [divine] being” (rcepi ouoiav, Or. 41.9; also tie p'l xr]v 
(pnoiv, 42.15; cf. 29.12; Carm. 1.1.2.34-35), an d i n his variable usage of to ev to refer either to God the Father 
or to the Trinity or the divine unity as a whole (cf. 33.16 with 20.6 and 31.14). See also 28.3; 31.16, 29; 38.8; 
39.11-12. 

128. Carm. 1.1.1.28-29; 1.1.2.36-38. 

129. In fact he refuses to do so: the Trinity’s internal ordering is known only to itself, “and to those 
purified souls to whom the Trinity may make revelation either now or in the future” (Or. 23.11; see also 6.22). 

130. The relevant sections are Ors. 20.8-11; 23.9-n; selections from 29.3-16 and 31.4-20; 31.33 (the 
logical-linguistic sections of the Theological Orations on the Son and the Spirit, and the concluding section of the 
series); and 25.16-17. See also 34.10; 38.7; 39.12; 40.42; 42.15, 17; and Carm. 1.1.1-3, in other significant 
Trinitarian passages. The negative material in Or. 34.10 is omitted in Or. 41, the similar oration that follows it 
chronologically. 
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logical language leaves off and loses its creaturely connotations, on account of 
the incomparable difference between God and creation. 131 For example, he 
argues against the idea that the divine generation is corporeal or passionate, 
like human generation, saying instead that it is spiritual, incorporeal, and free 
from passion. 132 On a number of points where an overly literal use of certain 
categories would violate other beliefs held about God, he issues qualifications 
of an apophatic nature: the Trinity is beyond time, 133 free from the capri¬ 
ciousness of human willing 134 and from the creaturely genesis from non-being 
into being. 135 Although some have seen in Gregory a strong apophaticism, 136 
these qualifications chiefly serve to indicate where the God who is being de¬ 
scribed in positive doctrinal language transcends that language. Similar to the 
constructions examined above, they serve as further clarifications of Gregory’s 
basic doctrine, but not as foundational points themselves. The high concen¬ 
tration of these arguments in polemical texts indicates their disputational 
function; the greatest example being the Theological Orations, which, as we 
have noted, are almost entirely defensive in character. As Gregory states at the 
conclusion of one such passage, “I am satisfied with the declaration that he is 
Son and that he is from Father, and that the one is Father and the other Son; 
and I refuse to engage in meaningless speculation beyond this point” (20.10). 
Even at its most technical, apologetic level, Gregory reminds us that his doc¬ 
trine must always retain its basic, soteriological meaning. 

The final and most significant point of Trinitarian conceptuality concerns 
the nature of the eschatological vision of God. Here again we come to a point of 
scholarly debate. Certain interpreters have argued that Gregory contradicts him¬ 
self in saying both (a) that Christians know God in Jesus Christ through the 
Holy Spirit, with their sight focused primarily on God the Father, and (b) that 
Christians also know God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, with the Trinity as a 
whole as the object of vision. The modern Orthodox writer Vladimir Lossky, for 
example, argues that Gregory’s understanding of the vision of God is both 
unclear and a radical departure from mainstream Trinitarian orthodoxy, 137 a 


131. Ors. 20.8; 23.9; 28; 29.4; 25.17; Carm. 1.1.1.1-6. 

132. Ors. 20.8-9; 23.9-11; 29.4; 31.7; Carm. 1.1.2.13-17. 

133. Ors. 20.9; 23.8; 29.3, 5,13; 31.4; 25.16; 39.12; Carm. 1.1.2.18-27. We may note here Origen's seminal 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. As if anticipating later Nicene arguments, he 
emphasizes several times that “there was no time when [the Son] was not” (ouk r)v oti ouk f|v) generated by the 
Father (Princ. 1.2.9; 4 - 4 - r > Comm. Rom. 1.5; 1.8). Crouzel, Origen, p. 187. 

134. Ors. 20.9; 29.6-8. 

135. Or. 29.5, 9. 

136. See chap. 1, pp. 98-102. 

137. Lossky, Vision of God, p. 69. 
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judgment with which Rowan Williams agrees. 138 In Lossky’s view, not only 
does Gregory contradict himself as to whether the vision of God is even pos¬ 
sible, but he also makes a decisive shift from the earlier, “relational” doctrine of 
Origen and Athanasius (a) toward a more purely “objective” understanding of 
the Trinity (b). Whereas earlier writers had taught that Christians participate in 
the Trinity by sharing in the Son’s relation to the Father, becoming “sons [and 
daughters] in the Son,” Gregory conceives of the Trinity as an object of vision 
separate from and outside of the Christian’s experience. Moreover, this ob¬ 
jectification of the Trinity is seen to be a Christianized version of the vision of 
the single divine substance of pagan Greek mysticism. Thus Williams believes 
that in Gregory’s hands the doctrine of the Trinity is in danger of being severed 
from its vital connection with the doctrine of salvation and “reverting to the 
simple human subject-divine object antithesis which earlier Christian writers 
had sought so hard to modify.” 139 

At a basic level, this sort of analysis resembles the claim that the priority of 
God the Father and the ontological equality of the Trinity are mutually contra¬ 
dictory, which we discussed above, and it too is common in modern interpre¬ 
tation. To oversimplify for the sake of argument, we could describe two basic 
models or “grammars” of Trinitarian doctrine. According to the first grammar, 
Christians come to know God the Father in Jesus Christ by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, as sons and daughters of God and brothers and sisters of Christ, 
being included within the intra-Trinitarian relations. According to the second 
grammar, Christians come to know the Trinity, or the divine nature, which exists 
equally in the three persons, as a single object of vision, in the way that a subject 
knows an external object. The first grammar is inclusive of the believer, can 
appear subordinationist, and is often used to characterize pre-Nicene doctrine. 
The second grammar is exclusive of the believer, is properly unitive, consub- 
stantial, and Trinitarian, and describes Nicene doctrine. In this scheme, Lossky 
and Williams are saying, in effect, that Gregory is making a major shift from the 
first to the second grammar. However, this kind of differentiation artificially 
separates what in Gregory’s doctrine is a single theological principle, and it mis¬ 
represents both pre-Nicene and Nicene theology as well. As with the criticisms 
addressed above, Lossky’s argument shares an underlying commonality with the 
Eunomian position: his claim that the vision of God the Father in Jesus Christ by 
the inspiration of the Spirit conflicts with the vision of the whole Trinity is 
strikingly similar to the Eunomians’ objection that the monarchy of the Father 


138. Rowan Williams, The Wound of Knowledge, p. 67. 

139. Ibid. 
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conflicts with the triune equality. Again, this is just the reverse of Gregory’s view, 
which holds the two grammars together in one. Gregory’s achievement is preci¬ 
sely to preserve the Origenist, “relational” structure of the divine life and the so- 
teriological force of Trinitarian doctrine by clarifying its theological meaning 
more fully than Origen, Athanasius, or Basil did, 140 while also maintaining a more 
consistent focus on the divine economy, centered on the cross of Christ, than we 
find in Origen or Eusebius of Caesarea. If we keep in mind the full economic- 
theological significance of the monarchy of the Father, then the apparent con¬ 
tradiction between these two grammars becomes implausible. For Gregory, the 
eternal life of the Trinity, which Christians come to know in the divine economy, 
is already structured both hierarchically and equally, just as the economic 
knowledge of God is that of the eternal, coequal Trinity. Gregory’s doctrine of the 
Trinity is thus neither subjective nor objective, but both—or quasi-subjective and 
quasi-objective—being inclusive and exclusive of the believer at the same time. 
The theology of the divine economy does not remove one out of, or set one above, 
the divine economy, making the inclusive model exclusive, but it leads one deeper 
into it, revealing its true meaning in the combination of the two grammars. 

The combination of these apparently separate models of Trinitarian doc¬ 
trine is evident throughout Gregory’s work. In an early oration, for example, he 
writes that Christ is worshipped by those who regard the Son and Spirit to be 
equal to the Father and who uphold the complete faith in the Trinity (3.6). 
Again, in the final sentence of Oration 38, he writes that to participate in Christ, 
traveling spiritually through his life, death, and resurrection, is to see and to be 
seen by God, who is worshipped and glorified in the Trinity (38.18). 141 Being 
focused on Christ and being focused on the Trinity as a whole are not only 
compatible, but they necessarily belong together. Speaking of the Spirit’s role 
in the Trinity, Gregory begins his poem On the Spirit, “Let us bow in awe before 
the mighty Spirit, who is God in heaven, who to me is God, by whom I came to 
know God, and who in this world makes me God” ( Carm . 1.1.3.3-4). this 
invitation to praise, there is no conflict or contradiction between the Spirit’s 
status as the eternal God known by Gregory (like an object) and its role as the 
one who enables Gregory to know God in Christ (like a quasi-subject). Com¬ 
menting on biblical statements that Christians pray in the Spirit and the Spirit 
intercedes with God on their behalf, 142 Gregory writes that this should be 


140. McGuckin gives brief indications in this direction. St. Gregory, p. 29611335. See also his rebuttal to 
Lossky in “Vision of God,” pp. 145-146. 

141. See also Or. 23.13-14. 

142. See Jn 4.24; 1 Cor 14.15; and Rom 8.26. 
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understood as referring to the Spirit praying to itself, since the worship of one 
member of the Trinity is in effect the worship of all three (31.12), because the 
Father communicates his nature to the Son and the Spirit—again, the mon¬ 
archy of the Father is the deeper principle. 143 

Gregory’s clearest statement of the unified sense of theology comes in his 
treatment of the vision of the divine light. The eschatological illumination of 
the being, character, and magnitude 144 of the Trinity will come, he says, “in 
Christ our Lord himself” (20.12); and Christ initiates Christians into the en¬ 
lightenment of the whole Trinity (39.20). 145 In his key doctrinal statement 
near the beginning of the fifth Theological Oration, based on Psalm 35.9 (“In 
your light we shall see light”), he writes first that the three lights of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are a single light and one God, and then adds that, 
according to the “theology of the Trinity,” the one divine light of the Trinity is 
seen specifically in the Son: “out of light (the Father) we comprehend light (the 
Son) in light (the Spirit)” (31.3). 146 

For Gregory, the knowledge of God in Christ by the gift of the Holy Spirit 
is the same knowledge that Christians have of the Trinity as a whole. What we 
have been calling a combination of two models or grammars of the Trinity is 
simply the basic meaning of the theology of the divine economy. If one believes 
that the Son and Spirit are truly divine, then the quasi-objective dimension of 
Trinitarian doctrine (the vision of the Trinity as a whole) is already implied in 
that confession, even as the quasi-subjective dimension reflects the epistemic 
structure of the vision of God. On account of the monarchy of the Father, 
which both orders the Trinity as a causal hierarchy and provides for the 
equality of all three members in being, Christians are drawn into the life of 
God both inclusively and exclusively through the divine economy, whose 
fundamental meaning is theological. As a final point of conceptual clarifica¬ 
tion, then, we may observe that Gregory’s doctrine is both Christocentric and 
focused on the entire Trinity at the same time, and that to regard these two 
conceptualities as divergent theological positions is to miss the point of both. 


143. See also Or. 34.6: the grace of the Spirit causes believers to honor all three persons of the Trinity 
equally. Gregory combines both ideas in 29.21: being reconciled by Christ and illuminated by the Spirit 
constitute “the more complete revelation” of the Trinity. 

144. f\xiq earl Kcd oi'a kou oar|. 

145. Both of these statements are concluding passages in their orations. See also Or. 33.17: the faithful 
will come to a greater knowledge of the Trinity, which is the bliss of heaven, “in Christ our God.” 

146. In Or. 40.34 Gregory gives the same interpretation of Ps 35.10, and then continues in a Christo¬ 
centric direction, encouraging his hearers to receive the Word and the healing powers of Christ. Earlier 
statements can be found in 6.22; 14.9. See also Or. 20.7: the eternal light of the Trinity is, again, primarily the 
Father’s. 
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For Gregory, Christians meet God through the incarnation of Jesus Christ by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and in doing so they come to know the one 
light of the eternal Trinity. 


Participation in the Trinity 

We began this chapter by noting that at every point Gregory’s doctrine of the 
Trinity expresses the faith of the Church and the basic shape of Christian 
existence. Just as his Christology and Pneumatology find their meaning in the 
divinization of the believer, so too his Trinitarian doctrine, centered in the 
monarchy of God the Father, represents and aims to promote this same pro¬ 
cess of divinization. We can now say more specifically that, as the theology of 
the divine economy, the doctrine of the Trinity arises from and includes the 
economic situation of the theologian. Together with the language of divini¬ 
zation and illumination, Gregory describes the economic nature of theology in 
terms of “participation” in the Trinity. At the end of one of his most important 
passages on the Trinity, in the Third Oration on Peace, he writes: 

[The Trinity] does not admit into its presence anything of equal 
honor, since something that is created and servile and participating 
(pexe/cov) and circumscribed cannot attain to its uncreated and 
sovereign and participated (psTa^riHTiJ) and unbounded nature. For 
some things are far from it in every respect, while others to some 
extent draw near to it, and will continue to do so. They draw near not 
by nature, but by participation (p£TOC^r|\|A<;) and precisely when, by 
serving the Trinity properly, they rise above servitude (Jn 15.15)— 
unless freedom and dominion consist of this very thing: acquiring a 
proper knowledge of sovereignty without confounding things that 
are distinct because of a poverty of mind! If servitude is so great 
(Mlc 9.35), how great must be the sovereignty of those whom 
one serves? And if knowledge is blessedness, how great must be 
that which is known? (23.11) 

At the conclusion of a detailed and technical discussion of the Trinity, Gregory 
emphasizes that the purpose and import of Trinitarian doctrine is to draw near 
to the Trinity and to participate in it. While God infinitely transcends the 
created order and is unapproachable by creatures in their natural state, God 
has also condescended to reveal himself in the divine economy in order to be 
approached by those who serve him and are purified accordingly. This eco¬ 
nomic knowledge of the Trinity takes place not by comprehension, which is 
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impossible in light of God’s infinite magnitude, but by participation, a form of 
knowledge that comes by faith and service to God. Paradoxically, the freedom 
of Christian servitude lies in acknowledging the merciful sovereignty of the 
Trinity that one has met in the divine economy. By confessing that in Christ 
the Son of God has become human for our salvation, and by accepting the 
divinizing presence of God in the Holy Spirit, as the revelation of the eternal 
life of God, one comes to know God not as an object to be mastered, but as the 
Lord of one’s life and of all creation. In the same way that the doctrine of Christ 
is the means by which one participates in Christ, and the confession of the 
Spirit’s divinity reflects the divinization that one has received from it, so too the 
doctrine of the Trinity is for Gregory the primary representation of Christian 
service and the means by which one knows God; and conversely this lived 
participation is the real meaning of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Gregory emphasizes this basic sense of the Trinity in the passage that 
immediately follows the one above. Speaking of participation through servi¬ 
tude, he writes. 

This is what our great mystery intends (( 3 oiJ^ea 9 ai) 147 for us. This 
is our faith and rebirth in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
in our common name: 148 our rejection of godlessness and our con¬ 
fession of Divinity. In fact, this is our common name! And so, 
to dishonor or separate any one of the three is to dishonor 
our confession—that is, our rebirth, our Divinity, our divinization, 
our hope. (23.12) 

Throughout Gregory’s work, the purpose and meaning of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to represent and to promote the participation of Christians in 
the Divinity of God the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
knowledge of the Trinity is the faith, rebirth, deification, and hope of Chris¬ 
tians. In his farewell address to the council of 381 Gregory says that the best 
summary of his doctrine is the congregation he has shepherded for the last two 
years, whose members worship the Trinity with great devotion and are “ruled 
by each other, by us, and by the Trinity” (42.15). 149 In their lives and their 
belief, the orthodox faithful of Constantinople themselves represent Gregory’s 
doctrine as well as he could by teaching it point by point. By their true con- 


147. Vinson translates “means,” and Mossay “veut dire.” See also Or. 2.23, where Gregory discusses the 
“intention” of the Law, the prophets, and the incarnation in causing the healing ministry of the Church. 

148. f| GeoTtiq, the Divinity. See also Ors. 40.45; 29.13; cf. 31.19; 29.16. 

149. Echoing Paul’s statement that the Corinthians themselves are the “letter of Christ,... written with 
the Spirit of the living God... on the tablets of human hearts,” which certifies his apostleship (2 Cor 3.1-3). 
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fession they are governed by the Trinity, which is the source of their solidarity 
with one another and with Gregory, their leader. Again in Oration 23, he states 
that all of his work on the Trinity is designed “to teach, not to engage in 
polemic, like the fishermen’s Gospel not Aristotelian philosophy, spiritually 
not maliciously, as befits the Church rather than the marketplace,” 150 so that 
it makes his hearers both more orthodox and more charitable toward one an¬ 
other (23.12-13). 

The connection between conversion of life and participation in the Trinity, 
which mirrors the dynamic of purification and illumination, is equally promi¬ 
nent in Gregory’s other two orations On Peace, where he seeks to address the 
discord among Christians in Constantinople. He concludes the first with a 
statement to this effect: the Trinity is “the truth that we received from our 
fathers, reverencing Father and Son and Holy Spirit; knowing the Father in the 
Son, the Son in the Holy Spirit, in which names we have been baptized, in 
which we believe, and under which we have been enlisted” (6.22). In the 
Second Oration on Peace, he encourages the discordant Christians in the capital 
to find harmony with one another by recognizing the internal harmony of the 
Trinity. All forms of peace and concord derive from the peace of the Trinity, he 
says, “whose unity of nature and internal peace are its most salient charac¬ 
teristic.” Through the peaceable angels, the peace of the Trinity is reflected in 
the beautiful harmony of the virtues in the human soul and in the marriage 
of form and function in the healthy members of the body (22.14). 151 Through 
faith in the Trinity, the unity of God’s own eternal being will be realized in 
all of creation. 152 Likewise, in his most important discussion of the Trinity 
(25.15-19), Gregory writes that his doctrine is a definition of Christian piety 
(snaePsia) that includes the entirety of Christian thought and practice. In the 
middle of this passage he tells Maximus, “First get to be one of the things that 
we have talked about, or someone like them, and then you will come to know 
them to the same extent that they are known by one another” (25.17). In this 
regard, the doctrine of the Trinity can only be understood by participating in 
the Trinity. As he puts it in the final section of Oration 20, another major text 
on the Trinity: “Ascend by the way you live: by purification obtain what is pure. 
Do you want to be a theologian someday, worthy of the Divinity? Keep the com- 


150. Similar statements can be found in Ors. 41.10 and 40.44. 

151. A similar argument occurs in Or. 6.12-15. 

152. Thus Gregory loosely offers a kind of Nicene social Trinitarianism, though without making the 
implausible parallel between divine and human persons that has found its way into modern theology. 
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mandments” (20.12). Here Gregory speaks of the transformation and divini- 
zation of the believer that comes through the confession—the theologizing— 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the entire Trinity within the divine economy, 
and which is encapsulated in the hermeneutic of piety that governs the literary 
text of the Theological Orations, Oration 20, and other works. 153 Before, during, 
and after his major treatments of Trinitarian doctrine, Gregory emphasizes 
that the knowledge of the Trinity comes only through purification, illumina¬ 
tion, divinization, and participation, by which Christians are “restored” by the 
Trinity and cling to it as their salvation (42.16, 18). 154 

In his oration On Baptism, Gregory defines Christian illumination and 
divinization in terms that clearly express his Trinitarian theology of the divine 
economy. The illumination of baptism, he says, is essentially God’s contem¬ 
plation and comprehension of himself, “pouring himself out on what is ex¬ 
ternal to him” as the Spirit enables one to know God in Jesus Christ; and it is at 
the same time the contemplation of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as a 
whole, “whose riches is their unity of nature and the single outleaping of their 
brightness” (40.5). The doctrine of the Trinity thus signifies God’s own self- 
knowledge and divine life operating in the believer (20.5; 28.31). 155 As Gregory 
goes on to argue, it is only the full Trinitarian confession that makes baptism a 
saving gift and grace of God (40.44). 156 The greatest illumination of baptism, 
then, is to come to be “with” the Trinity (40.16), 157 and the life of baptismal 
deification is a participation in the divine life of the Trinity from within. 158 As 
he states at the end of Oration 39 On the Holy Lights, in preparation for the 
following day’s baptisms, the purpose of all Christian doctrine is the “correc¬ 
tion and salvation of human beings” through the illumination of the Trinity 
(39.20). 159 Although the vision of the Trinity will not be complete until the 
world to come, nevertheless through faith it begins now, in baptism and in the 
Christian life of ongoing discipleship and deification. Following his Trinitarian 
exposition in Oration 20, Gregory writes, “You have grasped something; now 


153. See Ors. 27; 28.1-3; 31-28-29 and passim, and above, pp. 180-185. 

154. See also Ors. 33.15; 40.16-17. 

155. See also Or. 28.3: the divine nature is fully known only to the Trinity itself. 

156. See also Or. 42.16: it is in the Trinity that baptism has its perfection. 

157. pexct xfjq Tpia8o<; yeveaGai. 

158. See also Or. 40.41, where Gregory's summary of the Trinity redounds with piety and personal 
devotion. 

159. See also Or. 33.15: Christians become gods through the adoration of the Trinity; 40.41: Gregory 
baptizes and makes people grow with the Trinity, giving it to them to share and defend as an “illumination by 
the splendor of the Three”; and Carm. 1.1.3.47-53, on baptism’s cleansing power through the Trinity. 
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pray to grasp the rest. Love what abides within you, and let the rest await you 
in the treasury above” (20.12). The kingdom of heaven that Christians hope to 
attain in the resurrection, when they will know as they are known, is the 
knowledge of God and “the full illumination of the Holy Trinity.” The be¬ 
ginning of that knowledge is given already in this life, even as it is being 
constantly drawn forward in wonder and desire for God (38.7). 160 

With great spiritual insight, Gregory Nazianzen shows that the Trinity is 
both the beginning and the end of the Christian life, leading from basic con¬ 
fession and purification to ever-higher levels of participation in God. As he 
repeatedly insists, Trinitarian doctrine, or Christian language about God, 
conveys the knowledge of God in Christ and the Holy Spirit; and yet, on the 
other hand, by its very nature our limited human speech inevitably falls short 
of its goal. Only when one fully comes to participate in the Trinity can the 
doctrine of the Trinity be said to have accomplished its purpose, for it is in the 
actual knowledge of God that its meaning lies. This soteriological meaning is 
thus inherent in Gregory’s doctrine, not merely a secondary application of it, so 
that to understand the Trinity is to come to know God in Christ by the Holy 
Spirit, and to have one’s life reshaped accordingly. It is not accidental that in 
Gregory’s work the practices of Christian discipleship, divinization, partici¬ 
pation, and Trinitarian doctrine are all of a piece. His doctrine of the Trinity not 
only originates and culminates in a soteriological imperative, 161 but it is so¬ 
teriological through and through—from its epistemic character as the theology 
of the divine economy; through the central idea of the monarchy of God the 
Father, which generates the Son and the Spirit as both distinct from and equal 
to the Father; to the literary form and conceptual qualifications of Trinitarian 
statements; to the participatory character of the whole enterprise. When the 
economic-theological nature of Gregory’s doctrine is appreciated, it becomes 
evident just how seamlessly his Christology, Pneumatology, and Trinitarian 
theology weave together. Just as the doctrine of Christ amounts to confessing 
that Jesus is “one and the same” eternal Son of God made flesh, so too the 
doctrine of the Trinity amounts to recognizing that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit as revealed in the economy possess “one and the same divine movement 
and purpose” in eternity (20.7). 162 In each case the theological confession 
acknowledges the divine identity of the entities in question. The theology of the 


160. See also Ors. 23.12; 30.6; 39.9; 40.5-6; Carm. 2.1.45.261-263 Carmen lugubre; 2.i.i.i94f. De rebus 

suis. 

161. See McGuckin, “Perceiving Light,” pp. 18-19, 32. 

162. See also Or. 23.11: their nature is “eternally the same.” 
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divine economy is not a fixed moment in the development of Christian doc¬ 
trine, after which one dispenses with its economic nature and proceeds in 
a purely abstract or “immanent” fashion, as if Christian metaphysics stood 
on its own, apart from its economic context. Rather, in Gregory’s view, the 
doctrine of the Trinity—which is theology in the fullest sense—is funda¬ 
mentally confessional and doxological, representing the lived communion that 
Christians have with God through the covenants and the ministry of the 
Church. 
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Pastoral Ministry 


In one thing does the work of a priest lie, and only one: the 
purification of souls through his life and doctrine. 

—De seipso et de episcopis 

Among his many achievements, Gregory Nazianzen is one of the 
foremost pastoral theologians of the early Church. Although it is a 
well-known patristic resource, Gregory’s teaching on pastoral ministry 
is usually studied independent of his teaching on Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Trinity. From this vantage point, the ministry of the 
Church, like the purification and illumination of the theologian, is 
seen to be extrinsic to his Trinitarian doctrine and his other, properly 
theological concerns. Yet such a view could hardly be farther from 
Gregory’s mind. Since the doctrine of the Trinity—and all Christian 
theology—takes place within the divine economy in the age of the 
Church, it involves the Church’s pastoral and teaching ministry in an 
integral way. The transformation of individuals and human society 
through the participatory knowledge of the Trinity comes about de¬ 
cisively through the ministry of the Church, and so the content of 
Christian teaching and the practice of Christian leadership reflect the 
Trinity in central ways. In this chapter we will examine both the 
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pastoral dimension of Gregory’s Trinitarian doctrine and the Trinitarian shape 
of pastoral ministry. 1 

In a fortuitous combination of personal commitments and historical cir¬ 
cumstances, the subject of pastoral ministry—and especially the place of the 
Trinity in it—imposed itself on Gregory at the time of his ordination to the 
priesthood in 362, and it remained a central concern throughout his career. 
Gregory’s reflections on the priesthood are intimately tied up with his own 
struggles as a Church leader, and with his work of theological and personal 
self-definition that lasted until the very end of his life. As he labored to artic¬ 
ulate the doctrine of the Trinity in a coherent form between 362 and 381, and 
again with a flourish of literary activity during his retirement from 381 to 390, 
he was aiming specifically to clarify the definition and place of the Trinity 
in the Church’s teaching and pastoral ministry. The events of these years— 
including the local schism in Nazianzus in 361-362, his presbyteral and 
episcopal ministry in Nazianzus, the Maximus affair in 380, and his struggle at 
the council of 381—all served to solidify his views in this regard. Time and 
again, Gregory was faced with the task of defending and teaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity as a pastor and priest of the Church. As a result, he gives as much 
attention in his work to Church office as he does to the Trinity per se. 2 In this 
final chapter we therefore come full circle: having begun with the transfor¬ 
mation of the theologian by God, we end with the concrete ecclesiastical means 
by which this transformation occurs. 3 

The extant collection of Gregory’s forty-four orations begins with three 
orations (1-3) on Christian leadership and the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
year 362, to which we could add Oration 6 on the same subject, delivered two 
years later. If we couple these early works with his many poetic verses on the 
episcopate and numerous other references to the ministry throughout his 
career, then the administration of the Trinity by the pastoral leaders of the 
Church makes up the predominant context and is arguably the overarching 


1. On Gregory's pastoral theology, see most recently Louth, “St. Gregory Nazianzen on Bishops”; Sterk, 
Renouncing the World, pp. 119-140; Elm, “Diagnostic Gaze”; Daley, “Saint Gregory of Nazianzus as Pastor and 
Theologian”; Rapp, Holy Bishops, esp. pp. 40-45,121-134; and Gautier, La retraite. 

2. Bernardi, SC 247, p. 39. 

3. The same movement outlined in Or. 2.99: one must first study (oxoAxx^eiv) the wisdom of God that is 
hidden in a mystery, and then speak about it (kctkelv) to others. An interesting parallel occurs in the basic 
framework of Augustine’s On Christian Teaching, which moves from the discovery (inveniendo) to the delivery 
(proferendo ) of Christian truth; see Doctr. pref. 
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subject of Gregory’s work as a whole. 4 His most developed single treatment of 
the ministry is the long Oration 2 On the Priesthood , 5 which he first delivered in 
362 and doubtless expanded during his retirement. Up to this time, explicit 
reflection on Christian leadership consisted of scattered remarks in the New 
Testament and a handful of early Church orders, biblical commentaries, and 
letters. 6 In Oration 2 Gregory brings the full weight of his piety and education 
to bear in giving an extended account of the nature of the priesthood. Although 
he addresses the delicate situation of the local schism and his own flight 
from the pastoral office, he uses the occasion to offer a much more com¬ 
prehensive reflection on the priesthood—the first of its kind in Christian 
literature—which ranges from the personal qualifications and training needed 
for the ministry to the doctrinal substance and the practical technique of pas¬ 
toral care. 7 He draws deeply from his study of the Scriptures and early Chris¬ 
tian literature, especially Clement and Origen, as well as from the tradition of 
Greek philosophical rhetoric in which he and Basil had been educated. 8 Ora¬ 
tion 2 was not only the first theological treatise on pastoral ministry in 
Christian tradition, but it was also the most influential. Within a generation it 
contributed to Ambrose’s idea of clerical decorum and provided the blueprint 
for John Chrysostom’s famous six books On the Priesthood. It also exercised a 
strong influence, through Rufinus’ Latin translation, on Gregory the Great’s 
Pastoral Rule near the end of the sixth century, and possibly on Augustine’s 
On Christian Teaching —the two most influential Western treatises on the 
ministry—thus making Gregory’s work the fountainhead of pastoral reflection 
in both Eastern and Western Christendom. 

Gregory’s attention to pastoral ministry continued throughout his career 
in several different settings: in his early episcopal orations, where he again 
reflects on his own ministry ( Ors. 9-12); in his orations in praise of his father, 
Cyprian of Antioch, Athanasius, and Basil (Ors. 18, 24, 21, and 43), which 
give us more of an indication of Gregory’s ideal of the Christian bishop than 


4. The idea of administering the Trinity is admittedly bold, but, as we shall see, Gregory believes that 
pastoral leaders—and in fact all Christians—directly participate in the economy of God’s saving grace. 

5. The work was also entitled an Apology (in different variations) in the manuscript tradition. Bernardi, 
SC 247, p. 84. 

6. For a helpful survey of the literature, see Rapp, Holy Bishops , pp. 24-41. 

7. McLynn notes that Gregory’s Or. 2 is addressed not so much to the people of Nazianzus as to a 
“confused Christian society.. .in ecclesiastical conflict.” “Self-Made Holy Man,” pp. 468-469. 

8. Elm stresses the novelty of Gregory's theory, which proposes an alternative to the previous credentials 
of “noble birth and free status” (“Diagnostic Gaze,” pp. 84-85). While it may have been innovative in his 
immediate context, the main elements of Gregory’s theory were also deeply traditional. 
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they do of their ostensive subjects; 9 in the three orations on peace, which argue 
for the sort of pastoral and theological leadership that will unify the current 
factions within the Church ( Ors . 6, 22, and 23); in his farewell oration to the 
council (Or. 42); and in several autobiographical poems written during his 
retirement that focus directly on the character and role of bishops—above all 
the De vita sua and De seipso et de episcopis (Carm. 2.1.11; 2.1.12). We also have an 
important reflection on the ministry of all the baptized, in the oration On the 
Love of the Poor (Or. 14). Taken together—although Oration 2 alone would suf¬ 
fice in this regard—Gregory’s writings on pastoral leadership are considerably 
more thorough and insightful than either Basil’s or Gregory of Nyssa’s. 10 In 
the twentieth century—a time when few scholars read beyond the Theological 
Orations in Gregory’s corpus and familiarity with the conventions of ancient 
rhetoric declined among the educated population in general—Gregory came 
to be stereotyped as an almost pathologically individualistic figure, 11 a far cry 
from ecclesiastical greatness and, by some accounts, an outright failure com¬ 
pared with the illustrious Basil. 12 Although his stature as a pastoral theologian 
lags behind that of other Church fathers in modern scholarship and in Western 
ecclesiastical usage (which followed Augustine and Gregory the Great), Gregory 
was deeply committed to the ministry of the Church, and he was enormously 
effective (if deliberately complicated) as an ecclesiastical leader. The quality of 
his work and the extent of its influence make Gregory the premier patristic 
teacher on pastoral ministry, equaled only by Augustine in the Latin West. 

Gregory’s practical recommendations for the exercise of ministry and his 
descriptions of the character of good and bad bishops have attracted the at¬ 
tention of several scholars, 13 and it was these elements in particular that John 
Chrysostom and Gregory the Great chose to focus on. Yet for Gregory pastoral 
ministry is not so much a matter of technique or moral stature (though it 
includes these), as it is a deeply theological activity. He defines the nature of 
the priesthood primarily in terms of the divine economy of salvation, and he 


9. The range of scholarly opinion on this point is broad. Norris argues that Gregory’s portrait of Basil is 
fairly accurate, although he believes that Or. 21 shows little knowledge of Athanasius. “Your Honor, My 
Reputation,” pp. 140-159. Elm, on the other hand, regards the portrait of Basil in Or. 43 as a complete 
fabrication. “Programmatic Life,” p. 423. As Sterk notes, it was chiefly Gregory’s portrait of Athanasius that 
influenced later Byzantine depictions of him. Renouncing the World, p. 129. On Gregory’s use of Athanasius as a 
pastoral exemplar, see Pouchet, “Athanase d’Alexandrie,” which concludes that Gregory essentially projects 
onto Athanasius his own ideals of a bishop in the new Theodosian age (p. 357). 

10. Sterk, Renouncing the World, pp. 119-140 (here, p. 119). 

11. E.g., Bouyer, Spirituality, p. 341; Otis, “The Throne and the Mountain.” 

12. E.g., Rousseau, Basil, pp. 65, 87; Gallay, La vie, pp. 705-706. 

13. Most recently, Elm, “Diagnostic Gaze.” See also Sterk, Renouncing the World, pp. 119-141; Rapp, Holy 
Bishops, pp. 42-45; and Daley, “Saint Gregory of Nazianzus as Pastor and Theologian.” 
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identifies its main character to be the administration of the Holy Trinity. 
Nearly two decades before his discussion of the gradual revelation of the Trin¬ 
ity in the fifth Theological Oration, Gregory’s first reflection on the scope of the 
divine economy focuses on the pastoral ministry of the Church: 

This is what the Law, our schoolmaster (Gal 3.24), intends for us. 14 
This is what the Prophets intend, who come between the Law and 
Christ. This is what Christ intends, who fulfills and is the end of the 
spiritual Law (see Hb 12.2). This is the intention of the emptied 
Divinity (Phil 2.7). This is the intention of the flesh taken on (Hb 
2.14). This is the intention of the new mixture, God and humanity, 
one thing out of the two and both present in the one.... This is 
why... the economy, out of philanthropy toward the one who fell 
through disobedience, became a new mystery. 

He then continues with a litany of Christ’s saving deeds, from his concep¬ 
tion to his resurrection, in a series of rhetorical antitheses similar to Oration 
29. 19-20. 15 Finally, he explains. 

All of these were a kind of training (7iai§aycoyia) from God for us, 
and a healing (laxpsia) of our weakness, restoring the old Adam to 
the place from which he fell and conducting him to the tree of life, 
from which the tree of knowledge estranged him because it was 
partaken of unseasonably and improperly.... Of this healing we who 
are set over others are the ministers and fellow-laborers (cf. 1 Cor 4.1; 

3.9). (2.23-26) 

In this long and tightly wrought passage, Gregory describes the basic 
continuity that exists between the economy of salvation recorded in the 
Scriptures and the work of the Christian priest in the contemporary Church. 
He argues that the whole of God’s saving work—from the Law and the proph¬ 
ets to Christ’s incarnation, passion, and resurrection—“intends” the pastoral 
ministry of the Church. Standing between Christ’s first and second coming, 
pastoral ministry is both the direct consequence and the intended goal of 
God’s saving work throughout history, even as it prepares creation for the 
last judgment and the life to come. Just as the New Covenant fulfills and is the 
end of the Old Covenant, so the life of the contemporary Church, guided by its 
pastors, fulfills and is the end of both. Now that Christ has returned to the 


14. On the similar notion of the “intention” of Trinitarian doctrine, see chap. 4, pp. 229-230, on Or. 23.12. 

15. See chap. 2, pp. 135-136. 
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Father, Gregory writes in his first oration, he has given us another shepherd 
and another temple like himself in the person of the Christian priest (1.6). 
Hence the priest is a steward, or administrator (otKovopot;), of the Word, 
sharing in the stewardship of the divine economy (oucovopla) (3.7), 16 and it is 
God’s own correction and loving-kindness ( 0 sla voobecna Kai (pi^avBpcima) 
that the priest exercises (16.13). As he laments the abuses of episcopal lead¬ 
ership in the late De seipso et de episcopis, Gregory notes by contrast the nature of 
an authentic pastorate, which conveys only divine healing: “How great a sal¬ 
vation we possess from God, which extends through practically the whole 
universe” (Carm. 2.1.12.355-356). 17 The idea is similar to his argument in the 
fifth Theological Oration, where the revelation of the Holy Spirit in the age of 
the Church surpasses the previous revelations of the Father or the Son (31.25- 
27): in both cases the Church’s knowledge of the Trinity is the apex of the 
biblical covenants thus far. 

This deep continuum of divine grace illuminates Gregory’s conception of 
both the history of salvation and the Church’s ongoing pastoral ministry. He 
characterizes God’s saving work in the biblical covenants as the same divine 
training, or education (7iou8ocycoyla), and healing (laxpELa) that a Christian 
pastor would administer in the fourth century (2.25). At the same time, he is 
also saying that the biblical covenants establish and include the present-day 
ministry of the Church, so that covenantal salvation is the basic form and 
content of priestly work. The Old Covenant and the New Covenant are thus not 
merely the foundation of the Church’s life and the reservoir of its collective 
memory, but they are active and present in its ongoing healing and growth 
toward God. For Gregory, the character of the covenants and of the Church’s 
ministry is one and the same: “Of this healing we, who are set over others, are 
the ministers and fellow-laborers” (2.26). Consequently, the interpretation of 
the Bible—of the Old and New Testaments, or Covenants—is the lifeblood of 
the Church, since in Scripture Christians come to know Jesus Christ, the 
image of God the Father, as he is worshipped and obeyed in the teaching 
and the mysteries of the Church by the power of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
Gregory exhorts clergy to remember above all that they administer the same 
healing love of men and women ((pi^avOpomla) that God has extended in 
the covenants, and that they are direct participants in Christ’s redemption of 
Adam. 


16. See also Ors. 18.1; 40.44; 42.24. 

17. See also Or. 12.4. 
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The Art of Arts and the Science of Sciences 

Gregory understands the work of pastoral ministry, in the most general sense, 
as an exercise of leadership that is both a service (^eiioopyla) carried out in 
great humility and self-sacrifice, and a form of command (f)ysvopla, 2.4) that 
bears real authority (jtpoaxaala), responsibility, and the power of spiritual gov¬ 
ernance (e7UCTTaT£lv, 2.78) within the Christian community. Literally speak¬ 
ing, of course, pastors are shepherds of sheep (1.6); 18 they seek to ensure the 
well-being of their flocks, who in turn depend on them for nourishment and 
protection. At the heart of pastoral work for Gregory is the moral and spiritual 
guidance of men and women (dvBpomov dysi v, 2.16), the leadership of souls 
(\|/DXtt)v f|Y£|.iovla, 2.78), which he describes in a broad range of terms. The 
same principles of leadership apply to both bishops and presbyters, for their 
work is essentially the same, even as bishops bear a supervisory authority. As 
an indication of the central work of spiritual guidance, Gregory typically refers 
to both presbyters and bishops with the traditional term “priest,” especially in 
Oration 2 . 19 Bishops and presbyters share in the priesthood and in the “presi¬ 
dency” (uposSpla) over the local Christian community (2.in). For Gregory the 
leadership of the Church (at its best) reflects God’s providential ordering of all 
things. As in the cosmos and in the divine economy, there is a certain order in 
the constitution of the Church, according to which some members are gifted 
and well disposed to lead and others to follow, all for the good of the whole 
body (2.3). 20 As the power differential between shepherds and sheep indicates, 
the priest is a spiritual ruler of those who are ruled (2.3) 21 and thus occupies a 
high and noble office (7.3). 22 Gregory stresses that this order of pastoral guid¬ 
ance should be preserved and not upset (19.10), 23 since “the rule of many is the 
rule of none” (32.4). Although the leadership of priests and bishops is seen as 
primary and decisive for the overall health of the body, it is not exclusive: its 
primary function, in fact, is to enable and promote the ministry of all baptized 
(16.13); and through it all, it is Christ who ultimately leads and guides his 


18. See also Ors. 9.4; 12.2; 13.4. 

19. In the poems, however, Gregory speaks to bishops more specifically. Overall he refers to “bishops” 
and “priests” roughly the same amount (just under 100 times each), and to “presbyters” about half as much. 

20. See also Gregory’s lengthy meditation on ecclesiastical leadership and cosmic and social order in Or. 32. 

21. See also Ors. 21.7; 32.10-13. 

22. See also Ors. 18.37; 36.3; Carm. 2.1.12.18. 

23. See also Or. 1.7. 
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Church (18.4). 24 We have already seen the strong and even pioneering ways in 
which Gregory speaks of the leadership exercised by women like his mother, 
Nonna, and his sister, Gorgonia. 25 It should be noted at the outset that, despite 
his high view of priestly authority and effectiveness, Gregory does not envision 
the kind of strict, exclusive clerical mediation found in the Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy . 26 

Gregory draws on Scripture, Christian tradition, and Greek professional 
categories of philosophy, rhetoric, and medicine in order to describe the nature 
and work of pastoral ministry. He calls it a xzyyr\, a distinctive art or craft with 
its own method and sense of expertise, a science or profession based on a 
discreet body of knowledge (£7ucrrf|pr|). 27 Yet among all the arts and sciences 
priestly ministry is preeminent: the spiritual guidance of men and women is, in 
Gregory’s famous phrase, “the art of arts and the science of sciences” (2.16). 28 
As he prepares to undertake the responsibilities of his own episcopal ministry, 
he describes the work of a bishop as “the service and ministry of the Spirit, the 
strengthening of the people, the governance of souls, teaching through word, 
deed, and example ‘with the weapons of righteousness’ (2 Cor 6.7)”; it leads 
people from the world to God, “consumes the body, dedicates them to the 
Spirit, turns away from the darkness, glories in the light, drives away predators, 
draws together the fold, guards against precipices and desert solitudes, and 
helps it to reach the mountains and high places” (9.3). A decade later, Gregory 
looks back on his work in Constantinople with this summary reflection: 

In one thing does the work of a priest he, and only one: the purifi¬ 
cation of souls through his life and his doctrine. He should raise 
them towards the heights with inspired movements; he should be 
serene, high-minded, reflecting like a mirror only the godly and 


24. For a discussion the several terms for leadership used in Ors. 1-3, see Bernardi, SC 247, pp. 45-48. 

25. It was Nonna, Gregory says (Or. 18.6-7), who was the true spiritual leader (apxrjyoi;) in the family, 
even though his father was the bishop. Since all priests and bishops in Gregory’s time were men, I will use 
masculine pronouns to refer to them, for the sake of historical accuracy; when speaking of the ministry of all 
the baptized in Gregory’s time, and of both lay and ordained leaders in our own, I will refer to both men and 
women. 

26. On the similarity of ordained and non-ordained Christian leadership and priesthood in Origen, see 
McGuckin, “Origen’s Doctrine of the Priesthood.” 

27. In ancient Greek 87 naxf|pri refers most generally to a practical or professional skill and the under¬ 
standing that accompanies it, as well as to knowledge in general. Plato and Aristotle further developed the latter 
meaning into scientific knowledge, as opposed to opinion (So^a). ejci<yxr|p.r| is coupled with eprceipia and 
T8xvr| in Plato, Rep. 422c and Ion 536c, and in Aristotle, Metaph. 98132 (LSJ, s.v.), an association which Gregory 
continues. 

28. T8xvr| xexvcov Kal S7ucjxf|pri STuaxripcDv. See also Or. 36.12: true faith is the “first of all the sci¬ 
ences.” Gregory the Great will take up this pithy definition in his own Pastoral Rule. 
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unspotted images that have been formed inside him; he should send 
up pure offerings for his children, until the day when he perfects 
them into an offering. Other matters should be left to those who are 
capable of dealing with them. In this way we could have a secure life. 
(Carm. 2.1.12.751-760) 29 

Central to Gregory’s many writings on the subject is a concern to clarify the 
essentials of ecclesiastical leadership, both for those who aspire to be Christian 
leaders at any time, and especially for clergy in times like his own, when 
faithful leadership seems to be so compromised. Everything that the priest 
does should be devoted to purifying his flock and leading it to God, and Gre¬ 
gory is deeply critical of those who forsake this basic responsibility for any 
other motive. 

In order to highlight the unique character and the superiority of the pas¬ 
toral art—to clarify his pastoral “technology”—Gregory employs the con¬ 
ventional metaphor of a physician, long familiar in biblical parlance and 
Hellenistic rhetorical and medical theory. In what would become the dominant 
metaphor for pastoral ministry in later Christian tradition, he describes the 
treatment of souls (taxpsta) by comparing it with the treatment of bodies 
(Bspaneia). The immediate focus and the material (u^r|) of the pastoral science, 
he argues, is the human soul (2.16); through the treatment of souls (Bepoursia 
v|/uxrov) the priest grafts people into the olive tree of Israel, much as Gregory’s 
father had been drawn into the Church through the influence of Nonna (7.3). 
Although medical treatment is difficult, Gregory says, pastoral treatment is 
even more so, on account of the worth of its subject, the kind of work that it 
involves, and the final aim of its efforts. Whereas the medical art strives to pre¬ 
vent physical disease and decay, the body is fated to die regardless, and cannot 
escape the limitations of its mortality, no matter how successful the physician 
(2.16). 30 Pastoral treatment, on the other hand, strives to heal the soul, which is 
divine and shares more closely in the dignity of heaven (2.17). Because the soul 
is immortal, the pastoral science promises an eternal result that the most 
successful medical treatment can never attain. Yet even while the priest focuses 
on the healing of souls, Gregory makes it clear that pastoral care is not un¬ 
concerned with the body, for the soul’s growth closely involves that of the body 
and is meant to benefit the body permanently. Drawing its “lower nature” to 
itself, the leading power (fjyepoviKov) of the soul frees the body from its 


29. For other definitions, see Ors. 2.22; 7.3; 9.5-6; 19.9; 43.66. 

30. See also Ors. 2.27; 14.18, 37. 
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grossness, redeems it, and makes it able to partake in the resurrection of the 
dead, so that “the soul may be to the body what God is to the soul, leading on the 
matter that serves it, and uniting it, as its fellow-servant, to God” (2.17-18). 31 In 
terms of its subject, the human soul and body, the pastoral science demon¬ 
strates its superiority, since in the end it ensures the well-being of the body 
more effectively than physical medicine. 

In terms of its scope and method, medical treatment deals mainly with 
surface phenomena and rarely explores the real source of one’s problems, 
whereas the treatment of souls focuses on the “hidden man of the heart” (1 Pt 
3.4) in order to address the deeper causes of our malaise (2.21). 32 While the 
physician seeks to cure physical ailments by examining several different factors 
and symptoms, it is even more difficult to cure the internal malignancies of 
“our habits, passions, lives, and wills” (2.18), for they are both harder to di¬ 
agnose and more resistant in their treatment. Gregory shares the lament of 
many clergy before and since that pastoral treatment and Christian growth are 
greatly obstructed by human cleverness (cruvemi;), selfishness (to (piAauiov), 
and a general disinclination to submit to pastoral guidance. Like an armed 
defense, people self-destructively resist their spiritual physicians with the very 
zeal with which they should welcome their treatment (2.19). People tend either 
to hide their sin and make excuses for it, Gregory observes, or they parade it 
openly and shamelessly (2.20). As if this was not enough, the priest faces a 
daunting inner adversary, the devil, who causes us to destroy ourselves, “hands 
us over to the death of sin,” and makes us treat our true benefactors like ene¬ 
mies (2.20-21). The madness (7tapa7i^r|£,la) of this disordered state of mind 
( 7 id 0 o<;) thus makes the pastor’s job especially challenging (2.20), so that lead¬ 
ing other people is not only exceedingly important, but is more difficult than 
being obedient to a superior (2.10). 33 

In order to cure souls and lead people to God, then, the priest must apply 
God’s healing grace to people in a wide variety of conditions; and it is in this 
complex adaptation that much of the skill and method (koyoq) of pastoral work 
lies. In the traditions of Christian theology and Greek philosophical rhetoric in 
which Gregory was steeped, it had long been observed that anyone who hopes 
to guide others in moral or religious development must account for their dif¬ 
ferent situations and needs, and respond accordingly. 34 Gregory considers the 


31. On Gregory’s Christian use of soul-body language, see chap, i, pp. 79-83. 

32. See also Or. 37.22. 

33. See also Or. 13.4. 

34. See, e.g., 1 Cor 9.19-23; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 7. In earlier Greek tradition, see esp. Gorgias, 
Pal. 22; Plato, Phaedr. 277I3-C. 
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problem with great sensitivity and sophistication in Oration 2. Those whose 
souls the pastor seeks to heal often differ widely in a variety of natural and en¬ 
vironmental factors, including sex, age, affluence, mood, health, power, knowl¬ 
edge, virtue, fortune, marital status, religious vocation, competence in prayer, 
place of residence, craftiness, and occupation (2.28-29). Yet even more chal¬ 
lenging, he says, are people’s psychological and moral qualities, the desires and 
appetites that make up our personalities, which differ even more greatly than 
the former categories. The management and ordering (f| oucovopia) of each of 
these conditions, Gregory admits, is not at all easy (2.29). As many pastors have 
no doubt seen for themselves, the most difficult traits of all are excessive piety 
(suite Psia), which ironically makes people resistant to new teaching, 35 insolent 
opposition, 36 and fickle eclecticism 37 (2.39-42). 38 Finally, encompassing each 
of the other factors, the pastor must account for different stages of Christian 
growth. Here Gregory again shows himself to be a disciple of Origen, whose 
entire theological system was organized according to the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of the saints. Origen saw a scheme of spiritual progress in the whole of 
Scripture—particularly the three books of Solomon 39 —that could be summa¬ 
rized using the images of milk and solid food found in Paul and Hebrews. 40 
Hence some Christians are babes and require the milk of the most simple and 
elementary doctrines; if they were taught beyond their level, they would be 
overwhelmed with food they could not digest, and would possibly even lose 
their original strength. Yet the more mature require “the wisdom that is spoken 
among the perfect (1 Cor 2.6) and the higher and more solid food,” since they 
have learned to discern the truth from falsehood; simple doctrine would annoy 
them and fail to strengthen them in Christ (2.45). 41 

Among this great complexity of human situations and spiritual needs, 
Gregory argues, it is crucial that the pastor accurately discern each person’s 
condition and administer the appropriate treatment, just as a physician diag¬ 
noses a bodily sickness in order to prescribe the right cure. For unlike virtue 
and vice, which are always respectively beneficial and harmful, the various 
medicines (cpappaKElai) of pastoral treatment are not either wholesome or 


35. See Rom 10.2. 

36. See Ps 72(73).8; Mt 7.6; and 2 Tim 3.8. 

37. See Eph 4.14. 

38. See also Ors. 6.2; 19.6-7. 

39. See esp. Origen, Comm. Cant. 

40. See Rom 14.2; 1 Cor 3.1-3; Hb 5.12-14; Origen, Oral. 27.5-6; Comm. Cant. Prol., 1.4; Cels. 3.53; see 
also Ors. 2.66; 4.18. 

41. See Phil 4.13; Col 2.19. 
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dangerous in every case, and a particular therapy can be healing in one situ¬ 
ation but harmful in another (2.33). Some people therefore require direct and 
frank instruction, while others need to be taught by example; some need to be 
encouraged, but others must be restrained; and so on (2.30-32). Moreover, the 
priest must administer each treatment with a sense of the proper timing: it is 
not enough to apply the right therapy to the right condition if it is done at the 
wrong time, which can cause injury (2.31). Gregory makes the Homeric ob¬ 
servation that human beings are “the most variable and manifold of creatures” 
(2.16), and so the priest must be like a skilled musician, playing his congre¬ 
gation like a many-stringed instrument (2.39), or like an animal tamer who 
trains a monster made up of numerous wild animals (2.44). In other words, 
the Christian leader (6 £7ucrxdxr|<;, 6 7rpocrxdxq<;) must possess the essential 
quality of adaptability. He must be both “simple (anXovc,) in his uprightness in 
all respects, and as far as possible manifold and varied (7tavxo8a7i6<; Kai 
TroiKi/vOq) in his knowledge,” in order to apply a suitable treatment in each case 
(2.44). 

The Christian priest thus embodies a paradox of stability and flexibility, of 
simplicity and multiplicity, in order best to guide the moral and spiritual 
development of his flock. So Gregory praises Athanasius for embodying this 
quality, in terms that reveal Gregory’s own ideal: “Some he praised, yet others 
he rebuked (with moderation). With some he stirred up their indolence; with 
others he calmed their hotheadedness. With some he took care to keep them 
from falling, but with others he devised a way for them to recover from a fall. 
He was simple (antam;) in disposition, yet manifold (7io^U£t8f|(;) in his ad¬ 
ministration. ... He truly combined in himself all of the names that the sons of 
Greece gave to their different gods.... O, how many names does this man’s 
many-sided virtue afford me when I want to name them!” (21.36). Athanasius’ 
adaptability was so exceptional that he united a whole array of virtues and 
episcopal practices in a perfect combination of simplicity and multiplicity. 42 
Likewise, Basil fulfilled Paul’s description of pastoral adaptability, pleasing 
others by becoming all things to all people (1 Cor 9.22, 43.64). Gregory praises 
his father for the same reason: Gregory the Elder showed his great power to 
cleanse others (18.15) by knowing the right time to use the rod and the staff 
(though of course he relied most on the staff), showing compassion toward 
sinners and sympathy for the strong in their faith, rebuking pride but en¬ 
couraging the lowly (18.22-23). 43 As each of these examples demonstrates. 


42. On Athanasius' simplicity, see also Or. 21.33. 

43. See also Or. 18.13. 
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Christian priests administer God’s economy of salvation by exercising the 
superior craft of pastoral ministry, adapting themselves to the particularities of 
each recipient’s situation, and applying the appropriate treatment for the 
eternal health of the whole person. 44 


Pastoral Experience and Priestly Virtue 

At the same time that Gregory describes pastoral ministry as a professional 
skill based on a discrete body of knowledge, he is equally concerned that it not 
be imagined as an abstract theory or an airtight system of rules that one can 
first learn, say, from a textbook and then simply apply in practice. Rather, like 
the medical profession, pastoral work is rooted in human experience. After 
describing the method of pastoral adaptability that we have just examined, 
Gregory makes the following qualification: “Now to set before you the dis¬ 
tinction between all these things and to give you a perfectly exact view of them, 
so that you can have a complete comprehension of our therapy, is quite im¬ 
possible, even for someone who is highly qualified in care (eiupE^sia) and 
cleverness (cnjvecnc;). But actual experience and practice are required to form a 
medical system and a medical man” 45 (2.33). In the same way that the 
knowledge of God depends on and consists in a thorough transformation of 
the whole person by God, so too, Gregory insists, pastoral ministry is rooted in 
the priest’s own experience of God’s redeeming work. His point is not that 
pastoral ministry has no foundation in a coherent body of doctrine or lacks any 
concrete standards of procedure, but rather that the administration of the 
divine economy requires a deep, experiential knowledge of the things one is 
administering and the people whom one serves. Time and again Gregory 
argues that it is impossible to convey to others a good that one does not possess 
oneself, even as one cannot minister to those whom one has not diagnosed in 
their concrete reality. In his indictment of pastoral abuses in Constantinople, 
he focuses on this very point. While some would claim that grace alone is 
sufficient to make a good bishop, regardless of his training, reputation, or 
character, he replies that an untrained and inexperienced priest will only 
cheapen Christian doctrine and risk making it no longer recognizable. 46 He 
asks, who would think of teaching flute playing or dancing without having 


44. On pastoral adaptation, see also Ors. 9.5-6; 13.4; 27.3, 5-6; 37.1 (on Jesus’ own adaptability). 

45 . £ 7 ti 8 e xfj <5 7tsipa<; auxfji; koc'i xd>v 7ipaypaxcov xcp 0£pa7t£uxf] A,oycp Kcd avSpl Kaxacpaiv£xai. 

46. See also Or. 27.3. 
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mastered these arts oneself (2.50)? Or who would presume to captain a ship 
without having first handled the oar, manned the helm, and had some expe¬ 
rience of wind and sea (43.26) ? 47 As in any other profession, the priest must 
have an actual experience of his craft in order to practice it well; otherwise, 
Gregory says, the flock will be superior to the shepherd (Carm. 2.1.12.541-574). 
As Gregory the Elder demonstrates, experience (epjiEipla) is the basis of 
pastoral wisdom (16.20). 48 

Yet the experience needed to master the science of pastoral care is not 
simply the previous exercise of priestly tasks, in a purely external sense; it is 
most fundamentally the pastor’s inner character of virtue and holiness. As in 
the purification of the theologian, the virtue that is prerequisite to pastoral 
ministry is a prominent theme in Gregory’s reflection on the priesthood. Near 
the beginning of Oration 2, he writes, “Those whom God appoints to lead his 
people must be distinguished above all by their virtue” (2.3). In order to care for 
one’s sheep with a pastoral method (^6yo<; TtoipavxiKfjt;) that is worthy of 
Christ, the true Shepherd, a good priest must “walk in the King’s Highway 
(Nm 20.17)” by living a life of Christian virtue (2.34). 49 In his oration On 
Moderation in Debate, Gregory confronts the aspiring pastor with this central 
question: 

Do you think talking about God is important? It is more important to 
purify yourself for God.... Do you think teaching is important? It is 
safer to be a disciple.... Why do you make yourself a shepherd when 
you are a sheep?... If you are an adult in Christ and your “faculties 
have been trained” (Hb 5.14) and the light of your knowledge is 
bright, then utter the wisdom of God that is spoken among the 
perfect and is secret and hidden (1 Cor 2.6-7) whenever you receive it 
and it has been entrusted to you. (32.12-13) 

As Gregory frequently reiterates, only those who have been purified are in a 
position to purify others. 50 

The personal character of the priest is one of the major themes of Gre¬ 
gory’s late poem De seipso et de episcopis. Speaking to bishops who are unworthy 
of the office, he admonishes, “It would be better for you to be completely 


47. Gregory continues in this passage with metaphors of the military, medicine, and painting. 

48. See also Ors. 6.19; 26.1. 

49. So Christ is called “Shepherd” (Jn 10.11, 14; Hb 13.30; and 1 Pt 5.4) because he employs the “prin¬ 
ciples of pastoral science” (Xoyoi TioipaviiKfji; £7n<7Tr|jir)<;) to gather us into the heavenly sheepfold (Or. 30.21). 

50. Ors. 6.1-2; 7.3; 8.5 (on Gregory the Elder); 15.12 (on Eleazar); 20.1-4; 39*14; Carm. 2.1.12.475-574. 
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purified;.. .whereas you purify others while you yourself are filthy” (Carm. 
2.1.12.476-478). It is not enough simply to avoid vice; a priest must excel in 
virtue, never resting on the laurels of his progress but focusing on how much 
he still has to grow (2.14). 51 Purity of heart not only enables one to understand 
the depths of Scripture (2.48) and to know God at all, but it is the necessary 
foundation for the safe exercise of religious power and authority. For only a 
virtuous priest, Gregory says, can lead others by persuasion; every other form 
of influence amounts to the tyranny of the world (2.15). 52 For reasons of 
kindness as well as effectiveness, he insists that the rulers of the Church must 
lead others by goodwill and persuasion based on their exemplary character, 
never by force or compulsion. Although he possesses great authority within the 
community, in practice the priest should lead not by the power of his office, but 
by the magnetic quality of his instruction (12.5). 53 While he is deeply com¬ 
mitted to the institutions and offices of the visible Church, Gregory, like Ori- 
gen before him, insists that the authority of all the Church’s ministries must be 
based in the charisma of holiness, or else it will be both a fraud and menace to 
Christian people. 54 To endeavor to guide others without first attaining this 
prerequisite virtue is exploitive, foolish, and rash, and can be disastrous for 
everyone involved (2.47). 55 Priestly virtue is thus the single most important 
element of pastoral ministry, above education, eloquence, and social status. 
Gregory’s emphasis on the virtue of the priesthood strongly influenced later 
traditions of pastoral reflection. 

As with purification in general, Gregory is clear where the source of 
priestly virtue lies. The holiness and the diagnostic insight on which the priest 
depends come directly from the Floly Spirit, who confers the grace of Christ for 
pastoral work. This is the first aspect of his own ministry that Gregory men¬ 
tions in his collected orations; as he begins his ordained ministry on the Easter 
feast (1.1), he prays that the risen Christ would renew him by his Spirit, so that 
he can be a good example and teacher for Christ’s people (1.2). The entire 
process of pastoral development—from elementary purification to the inspired 


51. See Phil 3.7. 

52. See Jesus’ warning against adopting the tyranny of the Gentiles in Church leadership (Mk 10.42-45 
and par.). 

53. ouk apxf|> aXka jraidaycoyia. See also Or. 6.20; Carm. 2.1.12.775. R a PP calls the prerequisite of virtue 
for all pastoral functions the “dialectic of episcopal leadership” in late antiquity. Holy Bishops, p. 41. 

54. Gregory thus belies the distinction between institutional and charismatic or prophetic authority that 
has often been invoked since the seminal works of Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt, and Campenhausen, 
Ecclesiastical Authority. 

55. See also Or. 2.91. 
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study of Scripture to the work of guiding God’s people—represents what 
Gregory calls “the order of the Spirit (oiKo^ouGla 7 iVEopaxiKf|)” (6.1). 56 In 
Oration 2 he describes the Spirit’s effect on Christian leaders in similar terms: 
only by the Spirit are they able “to perceive, to expound, or to embrace the truth 
in regard to God, for only by purity can one grasp the one who is pure” (2.39). 
As with the purification of all Christians, pastors must surrender to the Spirit 
(9.2) and be enabled by the Spirit to speak of the things of the Spirit (19.2). In 
the ordination rite the priest or bishop is also anointed with the oil of chrism— 
literally, “made a christ”—and is “entrusted with the Spirit” to lead and guide 
God’s people (6.9). So Gregory refers to his own sacramental anointing at his 
ordination to the priesthood (1.2) 57 and (with not a little exasperation) to the 
episcopate: “chrism and Spirit on me again!” (9.1). Yet, just as baptism is the 
paradigmatic, but not the exclusive, enactment of purification, the priest’s 
anointing by the Spirit at his ordination is an essential empowerment for min¬ 
istry that is part of a much longer, ongoing process of formation and surrender 
to the Spirit, without which the pastor’s authority is undermined. 58 The spir¬ 
itual authority of the priest or bishop is therefore based on his own purification 
and illumination, in all their practical and contemplative dimensions, which 
also come from the Spirit, 59 and episcopal ministry is fundamentally a “spir¬ 
itual profession” (12.3). It was the Holy Spirit, Gregory says, that led him to 
combine monastic study and priestly service; he now dedicates himself com¬ 
pletely to the Spirit, so he can become “an instrument of God, an instrument of 
the Word (opyavov ^oyixov) tuned and plucked by the Spirit” (12.1), and he in 
turn can play his congregation like a musician (2.39). 60 


56. See also Or. 18.15, where Gregory applies the same phrase to his father's preparation for the epis¬ 
copate. 

57. “A mystery anointed me.” We should probably include Or. 6.9 as a similar reference: [In the voice of 
God] “I shall add to their number the most venerable of shepherds, even if, for spiritual reasons, he postpones 
the assumption of his pastoral duties.” The identity of the shepherd has been debated (see Calvet-Sebasti, SC 
405, pp. 16-18, i42-i43ni), but it should probably be understood as Gregory himself: a consecrated priest who 
wisely postpones his pastoral duties, but will in due time take up his staff and shepherd the flock—referring to 
his expected succession of his elderly father as bishop of Nazianzus, and possibly to his future ministry in 
Constantinople, if the passage was added later. 

58. As can be seen in Gregory’s many passages directed against bad bishops, on which see below. 
Gregory does not seem to have held the belief that the conferral of the Spirit at ordination stems from the 
physical apostolic succession of the ordaining bishop. 

59. Thus Gregory’s work does not show the kind of distinction that Rapp observes between “spiri¬ 
tual authority,” which comes from the Spirit, and “ascetic authority,” which comes from one’s own efforts. 
See Holy Bishops, esp. chaps. 3 and 4, though the complex interrelationship between the two is noted on 
pp. ioo-ioi. 

60. See also Ors. 12 (on Gregory); 13.4 (on Eulalius); 18.1, 3, 36, 40 (on Gregory the Elder); 21.7, 9; 33.13; 
42.12; 43.37. 
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Just as Moses is the chief exemplar of the knowledge of God (28.2-3), so he 
appears regularly in Gregory’s work as a model of the initiated hierophant who 
is qualified to teach others about God (2.92). 61 Moses, in fact, becomes the 
premier biblical model of episcopal leadership in early Christian literature, 62 
thanks again in large part to Gregory’s influence. 63 In Gregory’s panegyric 
Athanasius also exemplifies the bishop whose virtue provided the ground for 
his ministry according to the order of the Spirit. Unlike illegitimate intruders, 
who “paid nothing in advance for the priesthood... and purify others before 
being purified themselves” (21.9), Athanasius entered holy orders by way of 
the requisite virtue, which God instilled in him as “a foundation for great 
deeds” (21.7). He abounded with private and public virtue: in fasting, prayer, 
vigils, psalmody, care for the poor, courage in the face of rulers, condescension 
to the lowly, guidance of the simple, legislation and support of monks and 
virgins, protection of orphans, and treatment of the sick (21.10, 35-36), so that 
his life and his teaching were in perfect harmony (21.30, 37). Basil, too, exhibits 
the virtue that should precede ordination: out of his love for men and women 
(qn^avOpomla) and his saving plan (oiKovopla), God revealed Basil’s virtue 
and enlisted him in presbyterate. Unlike the many who want to lead after 
becoming wise in an instant, God conferred on Basil the honor of ordination 
“according to the order and law of spiritual ascent” (43.25), which brought 
about a true development of virtue. 64 

In Oration 2 Gregory draws special attention to the example of the apos¬ 
tle Paul. While both Peter and Paul received the skill and grace for ministry 
(2.51), 65 Paul stands out among all the disciples, lawgivers, and prophets as 
the one who demonstrates in word and deed the great importance of the care 
of souls (2.52). Not only did Paul suffer numerous external hardships in his 


61. See esp. Ors. 20.2; 32.16-18. Gregory looks to other biblical figures as well, esp. Aaron, Jacob, 
Manoah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, and Paul. See 1.1; 7.3; 9.1; 18.14; 21.3; 26.4. Rapp argues that Moses is also the 
preeminent model of the leader who combines spiritual, ascetical, and pragmatic authority for a variety of 
patristic writers. See Holy Bishops, pp. 20,125-136; see also Sterk, “On Basil, Moses, and the Model Bishop.” It 
happens that most of the authors Rapp cites were probably inspired by Gregory’s work on Moses, including 
Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Palladius, and John of Damascus—Eusebius of Caesarea 
being an interesting exception before Gregory, who associates Moses not with the model bishop but the 
Emperor Constantine (see V. Const. 1.20.2; 38.2-5; 44.1). 

62. Rapp, Holy Bishops, pp. 20, 125-136. See also Sterk, “On Basil, Moses, and the Model Bishop.” 

63. See chap. 1, p. 65n6. 

64. See also Or. 43.26: “We manufacture holy people in a single day, and we invite them to be wise 
(< 70 (poui;) who have never been instructed (<7o<p(££a0ai)”; 43.34-38. The entire oration aims to praise Basil’s 
virtue. Gregory also praises the virtue of his father (7.3; 12.2; 18); Eulalius (13.4); Cyprian of Carthage (24); and 
Melitius of Antioch (DVS 1512-1524). 

65. Possibly referring to their respective vocations as apostles to the Jews and the Gentiles (Gal 2.8-9); 
Browne and Swallow, NPNF 2.7, p. 215^. 
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care for the churches (2.53), but he masterfully combined kindness and 
strictness in a ministry that was both simple and manifold. So he instructed 
“slaves and masters (Eph 6.5-9), m l er s and ruled (Rom 8.1-3), husbands and 
wives (Eph 5.22, 25), parents and children (Eph 6.1-4), marriage and celibacy (1 
Cor 7), self-discipline and indulgence (Rom 14.3, 6), wisdom and ignorance (1 
Cor 1.27; 3.18), circumcision and uncircumcision (Rom 2.25, 29), Christ and the 
world, the flesh and the spirit (Gal 5.16)” (2.54). The consummate pastor, Paul 
administers the appropriate treatment to each type of person—accompanying, 
checking, excommunicating, grieving, rejoicing—always according to the 
needs of each, in the best interest of his spiritual children (cf. 1 Cor 10.33) (2.55). 
Above all, Paul’s ministry was defined by the cross of Christ, and he lived always 
“for Christ and his preaching” (2.56). Paul’s exemplary ministry thus fulfills 
the requirements of faith, grace, and adaptive priestly skill (2.21), providing a 
perfect model for the contemporary pastor. 66 As a result of Gregory’s reflec¬ 
tions in these passages of Oration 2, Paul became the chief examplar for John 
Chrysostom and many subsequent pastoral theologians. 67 

In addition to these positive examples, Gregory devotes considerable at¬ 
tention to the abuses of the ministry and to castigating bad bishops, especially 
following his disillusionment with the state of the Church in the capital. 68 
Such problems seem to have been fairly common in Cappadocia in the late 
fourth century; complaints about clerical incompetence and misbehavior, as 
well as local violence and the needed reform of marriage regulations, can be 
found in the correspondence of Basil and Amphilochius as well. 69 In a letter to 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul, Melitius complains about rampant pastoral 
abuse in terms so similar to Gregory’s that he may have been informed by a 
reading of Gregory’s Oration 2. 70 Yet it was Gregory’s profound disillusion¬ 
ment in the summer of 381 that brought out some of his most prophetic work 
on this common theme. In his panegyric on Basil he laments, “At this moment 
the holiest office of all is in danger of being the most ridiculous among us; for 
promotion depends not on virtue but on vice, and the thrones go not to the 
most worthy but to the most powerful” (43.26). Gregory is referring specifically 
to his successor to the throne of Constantinople, the theologically inept but 


66. See also Or. 21.1, 7. 

67. John Chrystostom, Sacerd. 3.7; 4.6-8; 6.9. 

68. Major passages occur in Ors. 20, 32, 21, 42, and 43, as well as Carm. 2.1.12 De seipso et de episcopis; 
Carm. 2.1.11 De vita sua; and several other poems from his retirement, as well as the section on wicked 
shepherds in Or. 2, which Gregory probably added after he left Constantinople. 

69. Basil, Ep. 188, 199, and 217 to Amphilochius. Van Dam, Becoming Christian, pp. 53-54. 

70. Pseudo-Basil, Ep. 92. 
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well-connected senator Nectarius, but also to the more general problem of 
clergy who approach Church leadership from the system of social patronage 
that was central to the standard careers in municipal and imperial service. Like 
his great Western counterpart, Augustine of Hippo, Gregory appreciated the 
obvious advantages that a good education and an acquaintance with the sys¬ 
tems of power could contribute to one’s ministry—especially if one hoped to 
capture the hearts and minds of the ruling elite in the capital of the Eastern 
empire. Yet throughout his career he detested the intrusion of worldly ambi¬ 
tion and the direct carryover of traditional patronage into the leadership of the 
Church, which, as we have seen, should be based primarily on spiritual vir¬ 
tue. 71 Although it is usually assumed that Gregory regarded Nectarius with 
pleasant respect (again due to a limited reading of Gregory’s texts), John 
McGuckin has demonstrated what a profound disgust Gregory felt for his 
successor. 72 In Gregory’s mind Nectarius represented the very worst of spiri¬ 
tual inexperience in a Christian leader, and one whose authority was based 
entirely on political and ecclesiastical connections. In his retirement, it was the 
memory of Nectarius, more than anyone else, that galled him to no end. 

Oration 2 contains twelve sections of admonitions from the Old Testament 
prophets against pastoral abuses (2.57-68), followed by two from the New 
Testament (2.69-70) and another eight on the troubles of the current epis¬ 
copate (2.79-86), much of which was likely added during Gregory’s retirement 
from the debacle of Constantinople. 73 His complaints are several. To begin 
with, many ordinands ignore the need to study the Scriptures, pray the Psalms, 
and undertake philosophic ascesis before presuming to lead others (2.49). 
Even though it is obvious that other arts, like dancing and flute playing, require 
training and discipline in order to attain a level of mastery, some clergy think 
that divine wisdom can be acquired simply by wanting to be wise (2.50). 74 
There is partisan lighting and a general lack of holiness among Church 
leaders, and social networks have taken precedence over personal virtue in the 
selection of priests, with no order to be found anywhere (2.79-82). Wicked 
leaders have taken to quarreling over just about anything, all under the pretext 
of faith and without any fixed rules, so that Christians have again become a 


71. See Rapp’s penetrating argument that spiritual authority is the real basis of the ascetical and pragmatic 
authority of Christian bishops in late antiquity. Holy Bishops, pp. 16-18 and passim. 

72. McGuckin has convincingly reconstructed the situation, reinterpreting the epistolary record and 
decoding anonymous references in De vita sua, De rebus suis, and De seipso et de episcopis. See “Autobiography as 
Apologia”; St. Gregory, pp. 374-384. See also McLynn, “Voice of Conscience.” 

73. See also Or. 1.1. 

74. See also Or. 43.26. 
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spectacle at public festivities and in the theater (2.83-85). This state of affairs 
brings him to tears (2.51). Gregory’s ire was certainly piqued in the wake of the 
events of 381, yet we can see the same concerns evident in the period before 379 
as well. He praises his father, for example, for protecting the priesthood from 
unholy candidates during the current disorder (18.15, 22). 75 In his disgust at 
the theological cowardice of the bishops at the Council of Constantinople, he 
comments, “We are on a knife-edge: either our holy and venerable dogma 
can be saved, or it will cease to exist, torn apart by strife.... An incompetent 
priest—and how much more an incompetent bishop!—is an outrage to the 
mystery” (DVS 1645-1653). 76 Those who abuse pastoral office are not the only 
ones subjected to the high standard of priestly virtue; Gregory believes that all 
pastoral leaders will be called to give account for the work they have done 
(2.113). He is acutely aware of his own unworthiness, and he fears the great 
responsibilities involved (2.10). 


Excursus: On the Love of the Poor 

Before we move to the heart of Gregory’s pastoral theology, it will be valuable to 
examine a particular example of the ministry of all Christians, in the care for 
the poor, the sick, and the homeless. In his efforts to address the social crisis 
that arose from the famine in the area of Caesarea in the late 360s, 77 Gregory 
composed a lengthy oration On the Love of the Poor (Or. 14), in which he gives 
a fulsome account of the theological basis of this ministry; 78 similar themes 
are echoed elsewhere, including Oration 16 and the panegyrics on Basil and 
Athanasius ( Ors. 21, 43). Gregory worked closely with Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa, whose own sermons on the love of the poor share many themes with 
Gregory’s. 79 By comparison, Gregory’s oration is at once the richest in classical 


75. Plus whatever material on bad bishops existed in the original version of Or. 2; see also 19.2. Post-379, 
see 21.9; 32.17; 42.24; and the passages in DVS (esp. 11 . 1545—1571, 1645-1653, 1713-1718) and De seipso et de 
episcopis (11. 35-48 and 331-454) on the behavior of the bishops at the council. 

76. Trans, adapt. White. 

77. On the nature of the crisis in Caesarea, see Brown, Poverty and Leadership, pp. 39-40. 

78. On Gregory’s Or. 14, see Daley, “Building a New City”; Holman, The Hungry Are Dying, esp. pp. 140- 
148; and Finn, Almsgiving in the Later Roman Empire. In a more cynical vein, Peter Brown argues that episcopal 
care for the poor at this time was esp. effective as a method for maintaining the aristocratic power base and 
general social order. Power and Persuasion, pp. 71-117. On the dating of Or. 14, see Holman, The Hungry Are 
Dying, pp. 144-148. 

79. In light of direct verbal parallels between them, and the fact that Gregory’s oration is more elaborate, 
Heck argues that Gregory Nazianzen drew on Gregory of Nyssa’s second homily as a source. Gregorii Nysseni, 
pp. 121-124; Daley, “Building a New City,” p. 454. Holman, on the other hand, argues that Gregory of Nyssa 
relied on Gregory Nazianzen's work. The Hungry Are Dying, pp. 143^0, 145. 
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rhetorical form and literary allusions, and also the most theological in its 
approach. 80 In concert with the doctrinal program that we have seen thus far, 
this work stands out for the way it treats the love of the poor as a theological 
response to the divine economy of salvation. For Gregory, caring for the poor is 
a basic expression of the knowledge of God in Christ through the Holy Spirit. 
In Oration 14, he depicts the love of the poor as a concrete, universal example of 
the impact of the divine economy on the world at large, based on the preaching 
of the Gospel and the sacramental life of the Church. 

Poverty, Gregory argues, is not simply the problem of the materially poor, 
but a basic fact of the human condition. He encourages his better-off hearers 
to recognize that those who are materially poor are in fact a symbol of all people. 
The poor remind those who are not poor of their own weakness, and discourage 
them from becoming attached to their more comfortable, but unreliable, cir¬ 
cumstances (14.12). For it is the natural state of every person to be poor, he says, 
and all people are subject to the same weakness that the poor represent in a 
visible way. It is this universal human need that the Christian Gospel aims to 
meet, “for we are all poor where divine grace is concerned” (14.1). Gregory 
makes the same point in his catechetical instruction in Oration 40: if a poor 
person approaches, Christians must recall how rich they have been made in 
Christ, and honor the bread and cup of the Eucharist, with which they have 
been fed, by feeding the poor (40.34). Because poverty is a universal experience, 
in this symbolic sense, human compassion is a natural virtue and not unique to 
the Christian revelation (14.14). On this basis, Gregory makes a classical appeal 
to the enlightened self-interest of his hearers, arguing that, despite what they 
may think, their own welfare and happiness depend on their care for their less 
fortunate neighbors (14.8, 10). 81 By having mercy on the poor in their midst, 
Gregory’s hearers will purify themselves in virtue, since Christ heals those who 
are likewise compassionate (14.37); 82 they will, moreover, protect themselves 
from general human cruelty, which their disregard for the poor fosters. Those 
who care for the poor will therefore gain their lives by their charity (14.22) and 
save their souls by their benefactions (14.27). 


80. Compared with Basil’s more civic approach and Gregory of Nyssa’s more cosmological view. Holman 
aptly calls the work “a vivid appeal to biblical virtue and divine justice”; The Hungry Are Dying, pp. 142-143; 
Daley, “Building a New City,” p. 456. 

81. Ancient Greeks and Romans had long admired and depended on self-interested and conspicuous 
public generosity—the euepysma (desire to do good) and (piXonpia (love of public honor)—of the wealthy. As 
Brown comments, “Centuries before Saint Paul had declared... that ‘God loves the cheerful giver,’ the hilaron 
doten (2 Cor 9.7), Greeks and Romans had professed to admire and to depend upon the interventions of 
‘cheerful givers.’ ” See Poverty and Leadership, p. 3. 

82. See also Or. 40.34. 
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From this relatively tame starting point, Gregory turns to the deeper cause 
of the Christian concern for the poor, which lies in the nature and work of God. 
The loving concern for the poor is an imitation of the quality of care and 
compassion that God showed his creatures in creation, and a reversal of the 
subsequent history of sin. “Shame on you for clinging to what belongs to 
another,” Gregory admonishes. “Imitate God’s even-handedness, and no one 
will be poor.... May we not be so addicted to luxury as actually to scorn the 
compassion of a God who condemns this behavior” (14.24). In contrast with 
the human “law of the tyrant” (14.26), the “first law” of the Creator is to make 
equal provision for all. In creation God gave plenty of land, waters, forests, air, 
and all the necessities of life (14.25), so that, prior to when they fell into sin, 
Adam and Eve lived richly in humanity’s ancient freedom and equality. In this 
state, “freedom and wealth meant simply keeping the commandment; while 
true poverty and slavery came from its transgression” (14.25-26). In their 
current sinfulness, however, human beings hoard the resources that God gave 
them and refuse to have compassion toward those who do not have enough. 
Indeed, oppositions of poverty versus wealth and freedom versus slavery are 
the very “companions of evil” (14.25), and belong to the human history of sin 
(14.26). Yet despite our misuse of our resources, Gregory maintains, the gen¬ 
erosity that God showed in creation has continued throughout the long his¬ 
tory of divine gift-giving: from the unwritten law of nature and the Law and the 
prophets to the incarnation of Christ, “apostles, evangelists, teachers, pastors” 
(Eph 4.11), and countless gifts of the Holy Spirit for healing and ministry. 83 So, 
he concludes, “In nothing does the affinity of human beings with God lie so 
much as in doing good” (14.27). 84 The greatest of all Christian virtues and the 
surest road to salvation is the care for the poor, who are most in need of 
Christian charity (14.1-5; 22). However much we give to each other, God’s 
generosity will always exceed ours, and the love of the poor will remain a key 
means by which Christians can imitate the nature of their Creator. 

More specifically still, Gregory powerfully defines the love of the poor as a 
direct participation in Christ’s cruciform ministry, and even an act of care for 
Christ himself. The very name and identity of a Christian, Gregory argues, is 
determined by the one who gently “bore our weaknesses” (Is 53.7; Mt 8.17), 
who humbled himself to assume our nature and “became poor for our sakes” 
(Phil 2.8; 2 Cor 8.9), who suffered pain and was bruised (Is 53.5; 2 Cor 8.9), “so 


83. See Hb 2.4. 

84. See also Or. 19.11. 
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that we might become rich in divinity” (14.15). In the incarnation, God iden¬ 
tified with human poverty and need in order to redeem and elevate us, and so 
following Jesus’ command to “take up your cross” (Mk 8.34) means above all to 
imitate his divine generosity by loving the poor as he did (14.18). Through faith 
and baptism, Christians who are materially better off must therefore realize 
that they are united with the poor in the body of Christ (14.8). By helping the 
poor, they show compassion toward their fellow members and pay reverence to 
Christ himself (14.37). Hence Gregory concludes, “Let us take care of Christ 
while there is still time. Let us heal Christ, let us feed Christ, let us clothe 
Christ, let us welcome Christ, let us honor Christ” through the love of the poor 
(14.40). Gregory’s oration stands out among the other Cappadocians’ by the 
degree to which it links the love of the poor with Christ and the doctrine of the 
incarnation. 85 

For the same reasons, we find Gregory praising the love of the poor among 
other Christian virtues in his panegyrics, and regularly listing it among the 
practices of the authentic Christian philosopher. 86 He writes that Basil’s par¬ 
ents excelled in generosity to the poor (43.9) and that Basil himself cared 
extensively for the poor and the sick (43.34, 61). He provided relief in time of 
famine (43.35); led the way in showing philanthropy toward the poor and sick 
in Caesarea (43.63), a ministry in which Gregory’s own Oration 14 played a key 
part; and was personally devoted to poverty as a form of carrying Christ’s cross 
(43.60). Gregory also praises his father’s care for the poor when he was bishop 
of Nazianzus (18.20-21), as well as Athanasius’ patronage of the needy, his 
protection of widows, his fatherliness toward orphans, his love of the poor, and 
his treatment of the sick (21.10). 

At the strongest rhetorical moment of Oration 14, Gregory appeals to the 
prospect of Christ’s impending final judgment. He pointedly reminds his 
hearers that whether or not they care for the suffering Christ now, “while there 
is still time,” will decide whether they will continue with Christ in the life to 
come or suffer the condemnation of divine judgment. The mark of true wis¬ 
dom will be to share this eschatological perspective. Recognizing that our 
present human existence is filled with “inconstant breezes” and “deceitful 
dreams,” the wise place no confidence in their wisdom, wealth, strength, or 
any worldly good, but place their treasure instead in the life to come (14.19-21). 
The only cause for Christian boasting, Gregory says, is “that one knows God 


85. Holman, The Hungry Are Dying, p. 142. See also Carm. 2.1.12.460-461. 

86. See above, chap. 1, pp. 72-75, and Daley, “Building a New City,” p. 439. 
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(Jer 9.24) and seeks him, grieves along with those who suffer, and lays up 
something that will serve one well in the age to come” (14.20). 87 In a moving 
passage Gregory situates the love of the poor in this eschatological pilgrimage: 

Who is wise and understands these things (Hos 14.10)? Who will 
pass beyond the things that are passing away? Who will throw in his 
lot with the things that abide? Who will come to recognize that the 
things now present are passing away, and that the things we hope for 
stand firm? Who will distinguish between what is and what only 
seems to be, and pursue the one and let go of the other?... Who will 
purchase the world to come at the cost of present things? Or the 
wealth that cannot be destroyed with the kind that is always in flux 
(Mt 6.20)? Or what is unseen with what is seen?... Let us seek our 
rest in the world to come, and cast away our excess possessions in 
this world. Let us only hold on to the portion of them that serves a 
good end. Let us gain our souls by acts of mercy; let us share what we 
have with the poor, in order that we may be rich in the things of the 
world to come. (14.21-22) 

The more one comes to believe in the reality of Christ’s heavenly kingdom and 
the lower value of all things earthly, the more one is willing to relinguish one’s 
possessions in order to care for the needy. As in Gregory’s thought as a whole, 
it is this theological vision of the life of God in Christ within the divine economy 
that gives one a proper understanding of the world as it really is, reorients one’s 
deepest values and motivations, and causes one to make God’s kingdom more 
fully present by responding to the needs of the poor. 


The Training of Holy Scripture 

The high standard of priestly virtue that Gregory maintains and the many 
examples that he gives of pastoral abuse and failure raise the question of how 
this spiritual condition can be achieved, and whether it is really attainable at all. 
Are Gregory’s claims to inspiration by the Holy Spirit compatible with the 
moral and spiritual rigor of his requirements for ministry? He addresses this 
question directly as he faces the difficult problem of his own unworthiness for 
the office to which he has been ordained. In order to clarify the means of 
priestly purification, he first reasserts the unbendable requirement of con- 


87. See also Or. 19.11. 
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version and holiness, playing on the biblical language of sacrifice, and then 
finally turns the question on himself: 

No one is worthy of the mightiness of God and the sacrifice and 
priesthood who has not first presented himself to God as a living, 
holy sacrifice and shown the reasonable, well-pleasing worship (Rom 
12.1), and sacrificed to God the sacrifice of praise and the contrite 
spirit (Ps 50.14), which is the only sacrifice required of us by the 
Giver of all. How could I dare to offer him the external sacrifice, the 
antitype of the great mysteries, or clothe myself with the garb and 
name of priest [before all of my members and senses] had become 
instruments of righteousness (Rom 6.13) and all mortality had been 
put off and swallowed up by life (2 Cor 5.4) and had yielded to the 
Spirit? (2.95) 

In order to offer to God the sacrifice of priestly ministry, which is represented 
most visibly in the eucharistic offering (“the external sacrifice”), the priest 
must have offered the “interior” sacrifice of himself in penitence, praise, and a 
life purified of earthly defilement. In the face of this high standard, Gregory 
professes his own weakness. In an intentional dramatization, he uses his own 
flight from the priestly office as an example, saying that he did not believe he 
had undergone the proper formation. Yet, as his performance illustrates, even 
in his own case he is not recommending a spontaneous change of character or 
a program of self-help. He comes to the point in the following section: 

Who is the one whose heart has never been made to burn (Lie 24.32) 
as the Scriptures have been opened to him, with the pure words of 
God that have been tried in a furnace (Ps 12.7)? Who has not, by a 
triple inscription (Ps 22.20 LXX) of them on the breadth of his heart, 
attained the mind of Christ (1 Cor 2.16), nor been admitted to the 
treasures that remain hidden to most people, secret and dark, to gaze 
on the riches within (Is 45.3) and to become able to enrich others, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual things (1 Cor 2.13)? (2.96) 

Rather than a self-motivated program of moral improvement, the priest’s 
purification, self-offering, and yielding to the Spirit are for Gregory the direct 
result of the study of the Scriptures. It was for this very reason, to pray and 
study the Bible, that Gregory left Nazianzus to visit Basil between Epiphany 
and Easter 362. He reiterates the point in De seipso et de episcopis: one must first 
learn the Law and then teach it ( Carm. 2.1.12.552-553), which the Spirit reveals 
to the good shepherd in the deeper meaning of the Scriptures ( 11 . 608-609). In 
another oration, he writes that his counselors in all matters are his reason and 
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God’s ordinances (36.8). While Gregory’s idea of a righteous priesthood may 
seem rigorist and unattainable, it is really quite the opposite: not because his 
standard is lower than it appears, but because he believes that the power of 
Scripture to sanctify its reader is so effective. Consequently, he distances him¬ 
self from rigorism of the Novationists (33.16; 39.18-19), and, for all his criti¬ 
cism of bad bishops, he cautions people against judging their clergy unworthy, 
because pastors still need healing themselves (40.26). 88 As Brian Daley has 
argued, it is the teaching of Scripture that must now define public virtue and 
civility in Roman society at large as far as Gregory and his fellow bishops are 
concerned. 89 

Here again Gregory holds a view of biblical study that is deeply informed 
by the work of Origen. As we have seen, the spiritual exegesis of the Bible 
purifies the theologian and illuminates him or her with the theological con¬ 
fession of the Trinity. Likewise, it also forms the character of the Christian 
priest, inflaming his heart and giving him the mind of Christ as a clear means 
of grace. The pastor’s formation in virtue and knowledge, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, takes place primarily through the means of Holy Scripture. Just as 
Gregory’s doctrine of the Trinity within the divine economy naturally includes 
the pastoral ministry of the Church, it is fitting that the pastor’s ministry of 
the divine economy, rooted in his own knowledge of God and of the needs of 
others, should arise out of the study of Scripture. As Gregory summarizes, “Of 
this healing we who are set over others are the ministers and fellow-laborers” 
(2.26)—that is, of God’s saving work that is definitively recorded and spiritu¬ 
ally available in the Bible. 

Gregory illustrates his ideal of scriptural preparation in the figure of Basil, 
who underwent this very form of preparation. While many advance themselves 
into holy office unprepared, Gregory writes, Basil “trained himself in the di¬ 
vine words” while he ordered his flesh into submission to his spirit (43.26). 
Basil shows clearly how the study of Scripture is both the primary means of the 
Spirit’s divinizing work and the efficient cause of pastoral effectiveness: 

Who more than he cleansed himself by the Spirit and prepared 
himself to be worthy to discuss divine things? Who was more en¬ 
lightened by the light of knowledge and penetrated into the depths of 
the Spirit and with God beheld the things of God?... To search all 
things, even the deep things of God, is witnessed by the Spirit (1 Cor 


88. See also Or. 17.15: only God is perfect. 

89. Daley, “Building a New City,” p. 459. 
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2.10)—not because it is ignorant of them, but because it delights in 
the contemplation of them. Now all the things of the Spirit had been 
investigated by him, and from them he instructed us in every aspect 
of character (r| 9 o<g), taught us loftiness of expression (uv|/r|yopLa), 
deterred us from things present, and refashioned us toward things to 
come. (43.65) 

It was chiefly through the study of Scripture that the Holy Spirit purified Basil 
and incorporated him in God’s own self-contemplation, and thus gave him the 
ability to practice the sort of adaptive priestly techne that Gregory describes as 
worthy of Christ, the Good Shepherd. 

As we can see in this description of Basil, the sort of biblical study that 
prepares one for the priesthood is for Gregory a Trinitarian enterprise, as the 
Spirit purifies one to know God and minister Christ to others. He resolves his 
own discussion in Oration 2 in similar terms: “Who has never contemplated 
with a worthy contemplation the fair beauty of the Lord and visited his temple 
(Hos 26.4)—or rather, become the temple of God (2 Cor 6.16) and the habi¬ 
tation of Christ in the Spirit (Eph 2.22)?” (2.97). As for Origen, 90 the fruitful 
study of the Bible does not merely yield information about events of the past, or 
even about God’s will in the present, but brings one into direct contact with 
God, as God’s own Spirit comes to dwell within and gives the knowledge of the 
Father through the study of the written word. The spiritual exegesis of Scrip¬ 
ture, studied, prayed, and preached, is thus both the instrument of union with 
the Trinity and the immediate source of the pastor’s work. In the following 
passages Gregory defines spiritual exegesis in classically Origenist terms— 
distinguishing between figures and the truth, “escaping from the oldness of 
the letter and serving the newness of the Spirit (Rom 7.6; cf. 2 Cor 3.6),” and 
passing from the Law to grace (2.97); he recommends in particular the con¬ 
templation of the names and powers of Christ (2.98), 91 which Origen outlined 
in his seminal Commentary on the Gospel of John and which, as we saw in 
chapter 2, is the climax of Gregory’s spiritual exegesis in the fourth Theological 
Oration (30.17-21). 

In negative terms, to seek or accept priestly office without having under¬ 
gone this biblical transformation is, Gregory says, “the extremest of dangers” 
and “of all things most to be feared” (2.99). Yet on the positive side, he is 
saying that the divine economy revealed in Scripture provides Christians with 


90. E.g., Princ. 1.8; 4.2. 

91. ai xov XpiCTToti Tipoariyopiat ko d 8ovdp£i<;. 
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a reliable means with which to acquire the virtue and skill necessary for priestly 
office. While he highly values his own classical education (4.100) and he be¬ 
lieves that traditional Greek TroaSeta is useful for pastoral formation and 
should not be disparaged (provided it is guided by Christian belief and virtue) 
(43.11), he prizes the Bible far above Homer, Plato, and the tragedians, and he 
believes that pagan letters are far outweighed by the Christian Troddsumg that 
comes primarily through the study of the Scriptures. 92 The main prerequisite 
for pastoral ministry, then, is the transforming knowledge of God in Christ 
that is mediated by the spiritual study of Scripture. 

As a personal addendum, Gregory discusses the role that biblical study 
played in his own acceptance of the priestly office. The Scriptures are in fact the 
main reason that he gives for his return to Nazianzus to accept church lead¬ 
ership with his father, making them a kind of instrumental cause of his entire 
ministry. While he was also motivated by his longing for the people of Na¬ 
zianzus and his duty to care for his elderly parents (2.102-103), Gregory took 
up his pastoral duties primarily because he “remembered the days of old (Ps 
143.5) an< i> turning to one of the ancient histories, drew counsel there for 
myself as to my present conduct” (2.104). Speaking of the place of Scripture in 
his own ministry, he then elaborates on his understanding of spiritual exe¬ 
gesis. The events told in Scripture, he says, are recorded for a purpose. They are 
not merely “words and deeds gathered together for the entertainment of those 
who listen to them... for the sole purpose of giving pleasure,” as the Greeks 
prefer (2.104); rather, Christians “extend the accuracy of the Spirit to the 
merest jot and tittle (Matt 5.18)” of the text. They believe that even the smallest 
details provide instruction for our own lives in similar circumstances, and that 
the examples found in Scripture are “rules and models for our warning and 
imitation” (2.105). The Holy Spirit has thus crafted the whole of Scripture for 
the purpose of edifying God’s people, and especially the ministers and leaders 
of the Church. 

Specifically, Gregory relates how the story of Jonah, the famous prophet 
who fled from God’s call, motivated him to accept his own divinely appointed 
office. For four sections (2.106-109) he begins to give a detailed interpreta¬ 
tion of the narrative, then stops himself short and returns to his own case. He 
tells us he has learned how to read Jonah from “a man wise in such matters,” 


92. McLynn aptly comments on this passage, “Gregory is not making a generalized plea for Christian 
humanism” (“Gregory Nazianzen's Basil,” p. 180), despite the common view that he is. The unqualified praise 
of Greek letters is extremely rare in Gregory’s corpus, and typically reflects strong apologetic or missionary 
motives, as in Or. 43. 
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whom most of the scholia identify as Origen, although we have no evidence of 
homilies or commentaries by him on that Old Testament book. 93 The point 
that Gregory derives from the story is that, while Jonah might have received 
God’s indulgence for his reluctance to prophesy to the Ninevites, how can 
Gregory presume to excuse his sheer disobedience? (2.no). However high the 
standard of priestly righteousness and virtue might be, who would dare to 
make it an excuse for blatant disobedience? (2.in). Such an offense, he says, 
would be simply “uneducated” (d7iou8£UTO<;, 2.112). Jonah therefore provides a 
sort of anti-type for Gregory’s own case: a biblical example that should not be 
followed! This line of reasoning leads Gregory to reflect that other biblical 
figures who willingly accepted the call to leadership, like Aaron and Isaiah, 
were praised for their eagerness, while those who initially disparaged it, like 
Moses and Jeremiah, were likewise accepted by God (2.114). Through such 
examples the Spirit worked its magic on Gregory and relaxed his soul, so that 
he would return and declare that “the testimonies of God, to which I had 
entrusted my whole life, were my counselors” (Ps 119.24; Or. 2.115). 94 


The Administration of the Holy Trinity 

For Gregory, the grace of the divine economy that the priest administers is the 
same biblical doctrine, which is summed up in the theology of the Trinity. By 
the inspiration of the Spirit, Gregory says, a bishop “teaches and speaks the 
things of the Spirit” (19.2). In Oration 2 he writes that the first of all pastoral 
duties is “the administration (oiKovopstv) of the word” (2.35), and it is through 
the work of teaching and preaching especially that the pastor participates in 
and extends the divine economy. 95 Even as Christian bishops in the late fourth 
century increasingly came to function as civil magistrates, they continued to be 
defined primarily as preachers and teachers in Christian liturgical assem¬ 
blies. 96 As he takes up the priestly office in 362, Gregory tells the church of 
Nazianzus that Christ has given them a pastor who will guide them by his 
teaching, and whose sermons (^oyoi) the Spirit will engrave deeply in their 


93. In the absence of a text, Duval speculates that Jerome’s typological exegesis in his Commentary on Jonah 
was influenced by Origen’s own lost commentary on the book. See Comm. Jon., SC 323, pp. 103-104,111-113. 

94. For a similar statement, see also Or. 36.8. 

95. See also Or. 34.2: Gregory is the distributor (xopriyoi;) of the nourishing food of right faith ( 6 p 0 cb<; 
7uctt£U£iv); 42.13: bishops are stewards of souls and dispensers of the word (\|/oxd>v oiKovopoi Kai xou Xoyou 
xapiai). 

96. Daley, “Building a New City,” pp. 438-439. 
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hearts, “not with ink, but with grace” (1.6). 97 Because God is made known to us 
through his Word (6.5), the Spirit inspires Gregory to speak words about 
God, 98 and sometimes also to be silent (12.1)." Gregory has a special occasion 
to reflect on the centrality of Christian doctrine for the life of the Church in his 
farewell address to the council of 381. By contrast with the bishops of the 
council, whom Gregory believes have compromised the true faith for the sake 
of political expediency, through the faithful bishop God “cultivates the whole 
world with the fair seeds and doctrines of piety” (42.4), much as through his 
own words Gregory helped to produce the true doctrine of those bishops who 
remained sound (42.12). Looking back on his ministry there, he later re¬ 
marks, “I watered this parched flock with my teachings (^oyot) and sowed 
the faith that is rooted in God” (Carm. 2.1.12.116-117). 100 F° r > he says, “Noth¬ 
ing is more magnificent to God than pure doctrine (^oyo<;) and a soul per¬ 
fected in the decrees (doypaxa) of the truth” (42.8). For Gregory, the “leaders 
and teachers of the people, who bestow the Spirit” must be primarily men 
who “pour forth the word of salvation from their high thrones” (DVS 1546- 
I 549)- 1 ° 1 

For those accustomed to thinking that the priesthood is defined chiefly by 
the celebration of the Eucharist, it may come as a surprise that Gregory’s 
reflections on pastoral ministry, like those of other major patristic witnesses, 102 
focus almost entirely on the ministry of the word. To be sure, the worship of 
Gregory’s church centers on the weekly Eucharist, and we have seen the even 
greater extent to which he speaks of the sacrament of baptism. In a handful of 
passages he refers to the priest’s regular eucharistic celebration, 103 he mentions 
the reserved sacrament (8.18), and he refers to the holy table and vessels; 104 
these practices, however, are noted in passing, and Gregory does not explicitly 
draw on them to any significant extent in his pastoral theology. Some scholars 


97. 2 Cor 3.2-3, the key biblical text for Origenist spiritual exegesis. 

98. See also Or. 18.3. 

99. See also Or. 19.1. 

100. See also Or. 26.5: the many doctrines (Xoyoi) that Gregory has lavished on his flock. 

101. oi yap rcposSpoi Kal Xaou Si8d<7KaA,oi, / oi nvsupaxoc; Soxfjpec;, (bv acoxr|pio<; / Gpovcov an’ aicpcov 
B^speuyexai Xoyoq (trans. White). 

102. Including John Chrysostom's On the Priesthood and Gregory the Great’s Pastoral Rule. It would not 
be a stretch to add Augustine’s On Christian Teaching as well. 

103. Gregory’s references to the Eucharist often involve the rich and multivalent use of the term “sac¬ 
rifice,” which makes them hard to discern from other meanings. See esp. Ors. 2.95-96, quoted above; perhaps 
17.20, the “spiritual sacrifice” (1 Pet 2.5) that assuages God’s anger; 36.2, the mystic rites forbidden to public 
view; 42.24, holy priests offer pure sacrifices; and cf. 18.39: Gregory the Elder provided the needed sacrifices 
through the misfortunes of his son! 

104. Ors. 3.4; 18.22; 25.2; 40.31. 
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have speculated that this omission reflects a more immediate concern with 
pastoral abuses and the lack of true spiritual authority, compared to which 
outward sacramental acts pale in comparison. 105 However, such views probably 
reflect an anachronistic understanding of the nature of the sacraments and of 
the relationship between word and table. Gregory takes it for granted that 
pastors are engaged in eucharistic ministry, and he seems to have a much 
broader understanding of a sacramental rite, or “mystery” (pucrtf|piov), than 
the modern Western division between word and sacrament allows. In his view, 
the entire liturgy is a “mystery,” including celebrations of the martyrs and a 
wide variety of religious festivals; 106 yet he also calls the Eucharist “the mystery 
of divinization” in a special sense (25.2). Moreover, Gregory does not distin¬ 
guish the liturgy of the table from the liturgy of the word as “the sacrament” 
properly speaking; for him the priest’s work of preaching and teaching is an 
integral part of the mystery. The names of God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
which he lists at the end of the fourth Theological Oration, are in this sense 
“mysteries” (poCTif|pia, 30.16), and so, by extension, is the work of biblical 
interpretation as a whole. The combination of word and table in a single sac¬ 
ramental rite can be seen in a brief but moving letter that Gregory writes to his 
cousin, Bishop Amphilochius of Iconium. Having just recovered from an ill¬ 
ness and still feeling fragile, Gregory asks Amphilochius to intercede for his 
sins. Since “the tongue of a priest that is theologizing (ipi^oaoipelv) the Lord 
lifts up the sick,” Gregory now asks him to do the even greater work of loosing 
his sins “when you undertake the sacrifice of the Resurrection,” that is, cele¬ 
brate the Eucharist (Ep. 171.1). In his letters Amphilochius’ teaching has formed 
Gregory’s soul in knowledge (Ep. 171.2), and so Gregory now asks him to 
continue to pray for him “when you call down the Word with your word,” 
probably referring to the sermon, “and when you sever the masterly Body and 
Blood in a bloodless cutting, using your voice as the sword,” referring now to 
the eucharistic prayer (Ep. 171.3). Thus Gregory interweaves the priest’s work of 
theological confession, teaching, prayer, and eucharistic sacrifice in a single act 
of ministry; and it is in this combined work that Amphilochius’ prayers will be 
specially heard. We may note as well that Gregory’s silence on the details of the 
rite of the Eucharist also reflects the continuing disciplina arcani (36.2) to which 
Basil refers as well. 107 


105. Bernardi, “Saint Gregoire de Nazianze,” p. 356; Sterk, Renouncing the World, p. 138 and n99. See 
also Greer, “Who Seeks for a Spring in the Mud?” 

106. Ors. 15.5; 14.12. 

107. Spir. 66. 
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Within an assumed eucharistic context, then, the administration of the 
word in preaching, teaching, and personal counseling is for Gregory the heart 
of pastoral ministry. Speaking as the recently appointed pro-Nicene bishop of 
Constantinople, and as one who is laboring mightily for the catholic unity of the 
Church, he goes so far as to say that it is not the external credentials of office 
that give a bishop “the true right of succession,” even in an apostolic see, but 
the truth of his faith and doctrine (sucre Peia) that he believes “in an apostolic 
and spiritual manner” (21.8). 108 (It is often surprising to modern students that 
none of the great fathers regarded the external formality of direct descendance 
from the apostles through the laying on of hands in ordination as establishing 
a bishop’s authority or “apostolic succession.”) 109 Consequently, Gregory de¬ 
votes considerable attention in his panegyrics on Athanasius and Basil to the 
two bishops’ work of Christian teaching. 110 As Gregory portrays him, Atha¬ 
nasius is the ally of the Word who breathes on behalf of the Spirit (21.7). With 
persuasive words he reconciled enemies and set free the oppressed (21.31), and 
his most important achievement as a bishop, in Gregory’s view, was his 
teaching on the Trinity (21.n). Likewise, Basil is “a voice of God enveloping the 
universe,” famous for his eloquence and the power of his teaching (43.65). It 
was “by his word and paranesis” that Basil brought relief to the poor and 
hungry from those who had more than enough to share (43.35). And his 
preparation for ministry through the study of Scripture bore particular fruit 
in his teaching ministry; for “it requires no small amount of the Spirit to give 
to each his share of the word in due season (Lk 12.42) and to dispense 
(oiKovopstv) the truth of our doctrines judiciously” (2.35). 

Among the many subjects that one might teach—and recapitulating them 
all—the chief aim of pastoral ministry is the administration of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Gregory summarizes the topics that the pastor must cover in his 
“distribution of the word,” in a list that echoes Origen’s On First Principles. 

Our doctrines include the things that have been philosophized about 

the worlds (or the world), matter, the soul, the intellect and the in- 


108. Speaking in this case of Athanasius, who suffered several exiles and replacements in the throne of 
St. Mark, but whom Gregory recognizes for his orthodoxy above all. 

109. This applies also to Irenaeus, who famously lists the succession of presbyter-bishops as they have 
descended from the apostles, not as a proof of the authority or validity of their office per se, but as evidence 
against Gnostic claims to secret traditions that the apostolic faith—which is the only basis of episcopal 
authority—has been publicly taught since apostolic times ( Adv . haer. 3.2-3). See the helpful discussion in Behr, 
Way to Nicea, pp. 41-43. 

no. If this theme seems underemphasized in Or. 18 (though see 18.16, 37), we may recall that Gregory 
had already learned the hard way that his father was theologically unskilled. 
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tellectual natures (both the better and the worse), providence, which 
binds together and guides all things, inasmuch as they also seem to 
move according to some logos, and yet in opposition to the logos here 
below (the human one). 

Again, one must take up subjects that concern our original 
composition and final renewal, as well as the types of the truth and 
the covenants and the first and second appearance of Christ, his 
incarnation, passion and death (ava'kvoiq), his resurrection, the end, 
judgment and recompense (both the very sorrowful and the very 
glorious), and—above all—the things that pertain to the most fun¬ 
damental (apxiKoc;) and blessed Trinity. (2.35-36) 111 

On the first group of topics, Gregory says, one is free to “philosophize,” but 
the key biblical doctrines of the faith listed in the second paragraph must not 
be altered. Among them, the doctrine of the Trinity—for Gregory, “theology” 
proper—holds the place of honor. He then gives a brief, formulaic summary of 
the Trinitarian faith: “both the Unity of God (6 ev 0 so<;) 112 must be preserved 
and the three hypostases confessed, each with its own unique property 
(I8i6xr|<;)” (2.38). Moreover, Gregory’s lengthy analysis of pastoral adaptability 
and the requirement of virtue, which we examined above, refers specifically to 
the challenge of teaching the Trinity; and he focuses on the Trinity in each of 
his four early orations on the ministry. 113 Gregory’s entire career is, in a very 
real sense, his own attempt to complete the pastoral doctrine of the Trinity that 
he initially sets out in these texts. Thus in 380 he commissions Maximus to 
teach the Trinitarian faith (25.15-19), and he enjoins his own flock to “keep the 
confession of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit firm and intact,” making sure that 
their doctrine and conduct are in accord with each other (36.10). At his de¬ 
parture from the council in 381 he proclaims that the stewardship of souls and 
the dispensation of the word consists mainly in the doctrine of the Trinity 
(42.13-18). 114 


hi. See also Or. 27.9. Gregory’s theological poems, the Poemata Arcana (Carm. 1.1.1-5, 7-9), likewise 
proceed through a similar list of topics on God, the Son, the Holy Spirit, the universe, providence, rational 
beings, the soul, the Old Testament and the New Testament, and the coming of Christ, the first of which is 
entitled On First Principles, after Origen’s great work. 

112. Literally “the God who is one,” or “the fact that God is one.” 

113. Ors. 1.7; 2.36-40; 3.6; 6.11-15, 22 - l n ^e early episcopal orations, see 11.6; 12.1, 6. 

114. See also Or. 32.23, the confession of the Trinity is the greatest gift of all; 33.15, the Homoians 
may have the churches, but we have the faith (in the Trinity); 42.8, the doctrine of the Trinity is the greatest 
of all things to God; Carm. 2.1.12.116-118, Gregory waters his flock with doctrine and lights the lamp of the 
Trinity. 
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In his panegyric, Gregory focuses on Athanasius’ long work on behalf of 
the Trinity, summarizing his doctrine in another simple formula: “He happily 
preserved the Unity, which belongs to Divinity, and piously taught the Three, 
which belong to uniqueness (ISioxriq), neither confounding [the Three] into 
the Unity, nor dividing [the Unity] among the Three” (21.13). 115 The bulk of 
Oration 21 is in fact a history of the Arian movement and Athanasius’ response 
to it (21.13-37) 116 : Athanasius “cleansed the temple” with words (Jn 2.15) by 
speaking boldly of the Trinity to the ecumenical Church (21.32), which was his 
greatest achievement as a bishop (21.36). If Athanasius is an example of the 
pastoral administration of the Trinity, Basil is even more so. Gregory extols 
Basil’s preaching, his public controversy, and especially his written works. His 
doctrine has been dispersed throughout the world, like that of David and the 
apostles; his treatises are the delight of all sorts of people, and they surpass 
those of all previous writers in their biblical interpretation (43.66). 117 Although 
Gregory mentions only two of Athanasius’ written works, he gives a compre¬ 
hensive list of Basil’s Hexaemeron, the polemical works (Against Eunomius), On 
the Holy Spirit, the exegetical writings (the homilies on the Psalms, among 
others), the panegyrics on the martyrs, and the moral and practical discourses 
(Corpus asceticum, 43.67). 118 But the most noteworthy of all, he says, are Basil’s 
labors and writings on behalf of the Trinity, “the only true devotion and saving 
doctrine” (43.30). In his preaching and liturgical presidency Basil “revealed to 
us the Holy Trinity” (43.72), and as a theologian he ably represented the 
Cappadocians—who, Gregory is careful to note, are specially distinguished 
“for their unshakeable faith (menu;) and for their sincere loyalty (tucttov) to 
the Trinity,” which is their unity, their strength, and the real power of their 
ministry (43.33). Gregory also notes that Basil’s Against Eunomius is “a treatise 
of pious doctrine” (43.43), and his On the Holy Spirit represents Basil’s “the¬ 
ology” (43.67-68). 

In his praise for Basil’s boldness and courage in defending the faith in the 
Trinity against “imperial soul-destroying doctrines” (43.46), 119 Gregory paints 
what became the most memorable picture of Basil’s ministry, his examination 
by the Eastern praefectus arhi Modestus, whom Valens had appointed to scru- 


115. As we noted above, Gregory retroactively assigns Athanasius his own complete doctrine of God, 
including the divinity and consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit (Or. 21.33). 

116. See also Or. 25.11. 

117. Placing Basil over Origen is of course a hyperbole, which further indicates Gregory’s apologetic 
motives in this piece. 

118. Gregory omits only Basil’s letters, To Young Men, and the Philocalia. 

119. See also Or. 43.34. 
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tinize Basil’s doctrine and possibly remove him from his see. 120 Although 
Modestus “roared like a lion” and wielded his authority, Basil replied in strong 
terms, that no matter what the emperor demands, he will not worship a 
creature (43.48). Modestus then boiled over with rage and threatened Basil 
with the imperial wrath, but Basil pronounced himself untouchable, saying 
that he fears neither banishment nor torture nor death, because he has been 
hastening to God for a long time anyway (43.49). At this point Modestus 
exclaimed in amazement, “No one has ever spoken to Modestus in this way 
and with such boldness!” to which Basil simply replied, “Then perhaps you 
have never met a bishop.” He explains that bishops are gentle and modest 
people—except when it comes to defending the things of God, in which case 
they are exceedingly bold and fearless of any worldly authority (43.50). Gregory 
writes that Basil would have willingly suffered expulsion from his throne and 
even exile and death to defend “orthodox doctrine, and the conjunction and co¬ 
divinity of the Holy Trinity” (43.68). As a further example, he notes that when 
Basil was banished for defending the truth, his simple response was to tell a 
servant to bring along his writing tablet so he could compose his treatise on the 
Holy Spirit. In this book, he says, Basil exercised a prudent “economy” of 
words by not proclaiming the Spirit’s divinity in uncertain terms when the 
political situation was against it, even though he did of course acknowledge 
that the Spirit is God (43.68-69). Although he is veiling his real feelings about 
Basil’s confession for apologetic reasons, Gregory’s portrayals of Athanasius 
and Basil amply show how central he considers the Trinity to be for pastoral 
work. 121 

Having solidly established the ministry of the word—and above all the 
administration of the Trinity—as the core of pastoral ministry, Gregory shows 
himself to be, in the truest sense of the word, a pastoral theologian par ex¬ 
cellence. For Gregory, the doctrine of the Trinity represents the very meaning 
of the Christian life, and so it is also the essence and the unifying element of 
pastoral ministry. To find one’s life in anything other than the Trinity, con¬ 
ceived in this way, is for Gregory a serious inner malady; so that spiritual 
health can be restored only by reestablishing one’s growth toward union with 
God in Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. He ties together the different 
elements of pastoral ministry in an elegant summary remark on Basil: “His 
beauty was virtue; his greatness was theology; his course was the perpetual 


120. Modestus had also exiled Eunomius in 369-370. Bernardi, SC 384, p. 226n2. 

121. Gregory also speaks of the administration of the Trinity in the ministries of Eulalius (13.4), Gregory 
the Elder (18.16, 37), and Cyprian of Antioch (22.13). 
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motion that carries him by ascents even to God; and his power was the dis¬ 
semination and distribution of the word” (43.66). The ministry of Christian 
pastors and priests is founded upon and fulfilled in theological doctrine, which 
they administer by adapting themselves to the variable and unpredictable 
circumstances of human life. The pastoral administration of Trinitarian doc¬ 
trine is thus the intended consummation of the divine economy until Christ 
returns. Hence Gregory beautifully defines the priesthood in Trinitarian 
terms: 

The scope of our therapy is to provide the soul with wings, to rescue it 
from the world and give it to God—to watch over that which is in his 
image if it abides, to take it by the hand if it is in danger, or to restore 
it if it is ruined—to make Christ to dwell in the heart by the Spirit, 
and in short to deify and bestow heavenly bliss upon those who have 
pledged their allegiance to heaven. 122 (2.22) 


122. tov xfj<; avcfl auvid^ecoi;, possibly a reference to the renunciation of Satan and adhesion to Christ in 
the baptismal rite. See Bernardi, SC 247, p. 120m. 



Conclusion 

Gregory among the Fathers 


Now that we have brought Gregory’s theological system into full 
view, we can highlight the distinctive character of his work in rela¬ 
tion to his key predecessors and contemporaries and note his semi¬ 
nal position in later Christian tradition. Although a surprising 
number of major patristic figures still lack comprehensive doctrinal 
studies, 1 a distinctive picture of Gregory’s place among the fathers can 
nevertheless be discerned in its basic outlines. References to com¬ 
parisons made earlier can be found in the general index. 


Origen 

In this book’s introduction we traced Gregory’s deep formation in 
Origenist Christianity, and we have noted his debt to Origen on 
numerous specific points in each chapter. 2 In reading Gregory Na- 
zianzen, one gets the palpable sense of someone steeped in the 
Christian mysteries through biblical study, prayer, and ascetical dis¬ 
cipline, who speaks of the Trinity directly out of that experience, 


1. Including Origen, Athanasius (whose critical edition is finally under way again), Didymus 
the Blind, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, and to a lesser extent Basil of Caesarea. 

2. See also below, on Gregory’s relationship to Origen’s disciple Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
References to Origen’s works can be found in the notes to each chapter. On Origen’s influence on 
Gregory, see Moreschini, “Influenze di Origene”; Filosofia e letteratura, pp. 97-116; “Nuove Con- 
sideratione”; and Trigg, “Knowing God.” 
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and who endeavors to engage the best of pagan Greek learning in his efforts to 
transform his culture with the Christian Gospel. In this regard Gregory proves 
to be a true disciple of Origen. Through his combination of biblical piety, 
spiritual exegesis, and Greek philosophical and rhetorical training, Gregory 
imbued his work with a spiritual and kerygmatic quality that reflects Origen’s 
influence at a deep level. Not surprisingly for one who studied in Origen’s 
Caesarea and who collected the Philocalia, Origen’s influence on Gregory can 
be felt in nearly every area of his thought. He based the structure of his 
Theological Orations and Carmina Arcana, as well as his summary lists of theo¬ 
logical topics (see Ors. 2.35-36; 27.9), on the model of Origen’s On First Prin¬ 
ciples. Even more pervasively, he reflects the Trinitarian structure of Origen’s 
spiritual and theological program, and he closely follows Origen’s theory and 
practice of spiritual exegesis—both of which he also develops in original ways. 
Gregory’s doctrine of the knowledge of God shows the hand of Origen in 
several places: on the fundamental correspondence between one’s spiritual 
growth, understanding of Scripture, and knowledge of God; the relationship 
between the purification and illumination of the theologian; and the moral and 
ascetical practice of Christian “philosophy,” with its emphasis on biblical study 
and prayer, the practice of a moderate form of asceticism, and a mixed com¬ 
mitment to solitary contemplation and service to the Church and community. 
Likewise, Gregory’s cosmology and anthropology are heavily influenced by 
Origen, on the corporeality of all created things compared to the incorporeality 
of the Trinity, the incomprehensibility of God, and the positive divine illumi¬ 
nation revealed through Christ. Again, Gregory reflects Origen’s idea that 
God is lcnowable not by human reason alone, but only by faith, which fulfills 
reason, and he shares Origen’s basic sense of the stages of spiritual growth. 

In his soteriology and Christology, Gregory borrows and expands on Ori¬ 
gen’s doctrine of divinization, and he shares Origen’s basic sense of the in¬ 
carnation of the divine Word of God. Like Origen, he focuses predominantly on 
the divinity of Christ, and he capitalizes on Origen’s construction of the Word’s 
union with Christ’s humanity through the intermediary of Christ’s human 
soul, and the consequent singularity of Christ, even as he makes important 
clarifications and corrections. 3 While he gives greater emphasis to the cross 
than Origen does, Gregory shares and expands on Origen’s basic idea of the 
Christian’s ascent to God through the meditation on, and therefore the doctrine 
of, Christ’s divine-human identity. Origen also provides the root for Gregory’s 


3. On this point see below on Gregory Thaumaturgus and Apollinarius. 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit, especially in its divinizing work of sanctification. 
Again, it is on the basis of Origen’s work that Gregory develops the spiritual 
character of all theology and the continuum among biblical interpretation, 
personal sanctity, and the knowledge of God—what we have called Gregory’s 
hermeneutic of piety and the theology of the divine economy. Likewise, Gre¬ 
gory follows Origen’s acknowledgment of the unclarity of Scripture on the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, and he expands Origen’s eschatological spirituality 
in his distinctive treatment of the gradual revelation of the Trinity through the 
history of the covenants. Origen’s influence on the fourth-century debates over 
the divinity of Christ and the Holy Spirit is abundant. As he follows Origen’s 
Trinitarian program with unusual faithfulness, Gregory expands his under¬ 
standing of theology and the divine economy. He upholds and vindicates his 
“relational” 4 doctrine as the most faithful version of Trinitarian theology within 
the emerging Nicene consensus; he develops Origen’s dynamic understanding 
of the Trinity in both its eternal relations and its involvement in the divine 
economy; and he maintains Origen’s central belief that the Son and Spirit are 
at the same time derivative of and equal to God the Father. Finally, Gregory’s 
pastoral theology builds on the above points and follows Origen most especially 
in upholding a charismatic theory of the priesthood. For Gregory as for Origen, 
the Christian priest must be purified in order to purify others, and he adminis¬ 
ters Christian doctrine according to the spiritual growth of the recipient, based 
on the spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 

In sum, Gregory produced the most penetrating synthesis of Christian 
theology and spirituality since Origen, which he expressed with his uniquely 
powerful literary and rhetorical abilities, while being at the same time the most 
doctrinally orthodox theologian of his age—much as Origen was in his time. 
Gregory’s achievement, like that of other pro-Nicene theologians, is in no small 
measure the completion, refinement, and adaptation of Origen’s basic system 
in a new cultural, intellectual, and ecclesial environment. 5 In the spirit of his 
Alexandrian master, it is the combination of dogmatic accuracy and spiritual 
power that so distinguishes Gregory’s work and that has caused it to play such 
a normative role in the following centuries. Gregory is in many respects the 
most faithful disciple Origen had among the Nicene fathers of the fourth 
century, and possibly the later patristic period as a whole. 


4. This phrase comes from Lossky’s argument against Gregory. For a response to Lossky, and to the 
similar critique by Holl, see chap. 4, pp. 199-200, 225-226. 

5. As Markschies observes, pro-Nicene doctrine represents “a structure of thinking about the Trinity 
which is fundamentally based on Origen’s thinking.” “Trinitarianism,” p. 207. 
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Gregory Thaumaturgus 

An important link between Origen and Gregory’s fourth-century situation, as 
well as an independent source in his own right, is Origen’s disciple Gre¬ 
gory Thaumaturgus (the “Wonder Worker”). Gregory Thaumaturgus became 
bishop of Neocaesarea and eventually the patron saint of Cappadocian Chris¬ 
tianity; among his most notable accomplishments was the conversion of 
Macrina the Elder, grandmother of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Although his 
literary remains are scarce, Gregory Thaumaturgus seems to have been a 
significant influence on Gregory Nazianzen, 6 a possibility that is reenforced by 
an interesting set of connections between the two in the manuscript tradition. 7 
We may first note that his ascetical doctrine resembles Gregory Nazianzen’s 
in several ways. On a broad level, he carries forward Origen’s view that the 
purification of the mind is necessary in order to approach God. Purification 
and assent, moreover, are accomplished chiefly through piety (ebcrepeia), 
which is the mother of the virtues, 8 and piety consists largely in practicing a life 
of Christian “philosophy,” which involves both right faith and Christian prac¬ 
tices. Like Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus also speaks of a strong desire for 
contemplative quiet (f|cnjyta) 9 while at the same time appreciating the impor¬ 
tance of personal relationships in the philosophic life. 10 Each of these points 
resonates with the work of Gregory Nazianzen. As a point of contrast, the 
Address of Thanksgiving to Origen shows a higher regard for Greek philosophy 
than Gregory Nazianzen holds (and possibly Origen as well), which makes the 
questions surrounding its authorship all the more weighty. 11 


6. I follow Abramowski (“Das Bekenntnis”) in regarding the creed attributed to him as an invention, or 
at least a heavy-handed adaptation, by Gregory of Nyssa, whose Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus gives no indication 
of a knowledge of his original works. See Bernardi, Le predication, p. 310; Van Dam, “Hagiography and History,” 
p. 281; and Slusser, FC 98, p. 14. 

7. If we may assume that it is authentic (the title is also questionable), Gregory Thaumaturgus’ To 
Philagrius: On Consubstantiality was attributed to Gregory Nazianzen (as Ep. 243 To Evagrius) and to Gregory of 
Nyssa (as Ep. 26 To Evagrius ). Gregory’s best attested work, the Metaphrase on the Ecclesiastes of Solomon, is 
included in several manuscripts of Gregory Nazianzen's works, usually next to To Philagrius/Ep. 243, as are the 
spurious Glossary on Ezekiel and To Tatian: On the Soul. The Letter of Origen to Gregory appears in Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen’s anthology of Origen’s writings, the Philocalia; however, neither identifies the recipient 
with Gregory Thaumaturgus, and this identification is generally considered uncertain. For discussion and 
further bibliography, see Slusser, FC 98, pp. 22, 29-30, 33-35. 

8 . Addr. 12.149; H- 1 ^. 

9. Metaphr. 10.993C; Addr. 16.185. 

10. Metaphr. 10.997CD-1000A; Addr. 1.3-4; 6.81-92; 16.189, I 9 ^- 

11. For a recent affirmation of the ascription to Gregory Thaumaturgus, see Trigg, “God’s Marvelous 
Oikonomia,” pp. 38-39. 
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A more significant area of influence, however, can be found in the 
Christology presented in the treatise To Theopompus: On the Impassibility and 
Passibility of God . 12 In answer to the query of a certain Theopompus about the 
impassibility of God, Gregory gives an explanation of God’s impassible passion 
in the incarnation that may have been an impetus for several key elements of 
Gregory Nazianzen’s Christology. The treatise argues that while God remains 
impassible and by nature cannot suffer 13 —being free, above all things, and not 
under the necessity of any other thing 14 —nevertheless God does indeed suffer 
in the incarnation, despite Theopompus’ traditional objection to divine suf¬ 
fering. Gregory explains that in Christ God suffers our passion (on the cross 
above all) in such a way as to preserve his divine impassibility and to defeat our 
suffering and death. Gregory explains this in highly unitive images and terms 
that prefigure Gregory Nazianzen’s own view: in the incarnation the divine 
Son actually “enters into relationship with [our] passions;” he “entered into the 
passions” and “took upon himself” and “participated in” our passions, in order 
to defeat them with his own impassibility. 15 So God became “mixed” with our 
condition, the “mingling” being not merely an apparent one, but an actual 
“fusion.” 16 This is possible, Gregory continues, because, even though God’s 
impassible nature and human suffering are incompatible opposites, God’s 
nature is so powerful that it can truly subsume creaturely passion into itself 
in such a way that transforms passion while remaining unalterably divine—a 
phenomenon that can even be observed in material examples, such as light 
that penetrates and eliminates darkness, or asbestos that conquers fire. 17 
Nevertheless, Gregory issues the qualification that God remains the same in 
the incarnation, 18 so that his self-emptying is not absolute; God emptied 
himself of his dominion, he says, but not of his divine nature. 19 At the same 
time, Gregory speaks consistently of God and Christ as a single subject of 
incarnate, divine existence, much like his namesake from Nazianzus (though 
less like Origen): “He who is life and is superior to death can [for that reason] 


12. The text is known only in Syriac translation. Its authorship is generally accepted (Crouzel, “La passion 
de l'impassible”), though cf. Abramowski, “Die Schrift Gregors des Lehrers ‘Ad Theopompum,’ ” which dis¬ 
putes the authorship but not the third-century provenance. Slusser, FC 98, pp. 27-28. In either case, the text 
can be regarded as a source for Gregory Nazianzen, under the name of Gregory Thaumaturgus, who was 
believed to be its author by fourth-century Apollinarians as well. 

13. Theo. 5. 

14. Theo. 2. 

15. Theo. 6. 

16. Theo. 12. 

17. Theo. 6, 12. 

18. Theo. 6. 

19. Theo. 12. 
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enter death”; 20 the crucifixion is “God’s death” 21 and the “passion of God.” 22 
The point of God’s impassible passion, Gregory insists, is not that God is 
changed but that we are. 23 Thanks to its reception by Gregory Nazianzen, 
this move toward unitive constructions, while preserving the distinctness 
of the divine nature, is arguably the most noteworthy, and the most crucial, 
advancement on Origen’s Christology in several centuries of later patristic 
tradition. 

Against Theopompus’ objections, Gregory Thaumaturgus argues further 
that God’s condescension to take on our suffering does not contradict the 
impassibility of the divine nature but in fact perfectly reflects it. It is positively 
fitting, he says, for God to show his mercy and effective power through hu¬ 
mility and self-abasement. 24 Turning the objection on its head, he argues that 
the real denial of God’s power and mercy would be to imagine that God cannot 
suffer human passion. For God to be unable to take on our suffering would be 
the real constraint and external necessity that Theopompus fears, 25 and to deny 
God’s impassible passion is to imagine a god who begrudgingly refuses to 
come to our help, not the true God of our salvation. It would be better, Gregory 
says, for God to have passion than to show the vainglory of being too proud to 
help us—which is itself a form of passion anyway! 26 So Jesus came and suffered 
among us in order to conquer our passion, even while “he remained what he 
is,” 27 like a doctor who endures hardships to heal his patients, 28 or a king who 
puts up with the foul conditions of a prison to deliver the sentence of death to 
the prisoners (the passions). 29 In his “impassible passion” God ceases to be 
remote from us. 30 On the model of Jesus’ divine passion, then, helping others 


20. Theo. 12. 

21. Theo. 8. 

22. Theo. 6. 

23. Theo. 16. 

24. Theo. 6. See Origen’s statements that God’s glory is most clearly reflected in the passion of Jesus, 
following Jesus’ statements in Jn 13-14 (Comm. Jn. 32.259), and that the Son reveals the fullness of his divinity 
by emptying himself of his glory (Princ. 1.2.8; see also Cels. 7.17). Nevertheless, such statements are rare, and 
Origen does not pursue the more unitive doctrine that both Gregorys will; cfl, e.g., Comm. Jn. 32.322: the glory 
of Christ’s death “does not belong to the only-begotten Word, Wisdom, and Truth, which, by nature, cannot die, 
or to any of the other diviner aspects of Jesus. It belongs rather to the man who was the Son of Man” (trans. 

Trigg)- 

25. Theo. 10. 

26. Theo. 12. 

27. Theo. 17. 

28. Theo. 6. 

29. Theo. 8. 

30. Theo. 10, 14-16. 
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is the height of virtue and the real fruit of Christian philosophy. 31 This pow¬ 
erful, unitive vision of God’s impassible passion in Christ, together with cer¬ 
tain elements of Apollinarius’ work, will be replicated in large measure by 
Gregory Nazianzen. 32 


Athanasius and Didymus 

Gregory’s relationship to the great Athanasius is a matter of no little confusion 
in modern theology and Church history. Students of early Christianity have 
long assumed that all three Cappadocians were influenced by Athanasius and 
the direct heirs of his theological agenda in completing the establishment of 
Nicene orthodoxy. 33 Yet Gregory never met or corresponded with Athanasius, 
and he does not appear to have had any firsthand acquaintance with Athana¬ 
sius’ work, except possibly his brief synodical letter to the emperor Jovian. 
Although there are certain resemblances between them on a broad, impres¬ 
sionistic level, 34 there are several major elements of Athanasius’ work that 
Gregory does not seem to know at all, and it is difficult to locate even basic 
points of similarity that Gregory would not also share with more immediate 
figures like Apollinarius, Basil, or Melitius. 35 

One reason for assuming a direct influence has been the fact that Gregory 
delivered a famous panegyric in praise of Athanasius (Or. 21)—an oration that 
was the first piece of hagiographic literature on the Alexandrian bishop and 
the model of many to follow. 36 While Gregory makes considerable claims to 


31. Theo. 16. 

32. It was Apollinarians who first adopted Gregory Thaumaturgus as a patron in the late fourth cen¬ 
tury—although it was a rather one-sided adoption, Christologically speaking. Gregory Nazianzen’s Christology 
is a more faithful representation of the doctrine that we have examined here. Although he does not speak of 
Christ’s passion as defeating passion in quite the same terms as his predecessor, that should be seen as a minor 
difference. With regard to Gregory Nazianzen’s Trinitarian logic and metaphysics, I do not find any signs of 
borrowing from To Philagrius. 

33. In 1912 Swete argued that Athanasius’ influence on the whole of Nicene Pneumatology was nothing 
less than immense, so that once the Letters to Serapion appeared, the defeat of all forms of Pneumato- 
machianism was virtually assured ( The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 220). Haykin likewise regards 
Athanasius’ Pneumatology as “the framework within which the Church’s later doctrine of the Spirit was to take 
shape” and the foundation on which Cappadocians built ( Spirit of God, p. 7). See also Szymusiak, “Gregoire le 
Theologien, disciple d'Athanase.” Hanson was right to question the direct influence of Athanasius on the 
Cappadocians, although he argues that they nevertheless learned a great deal from him (presumably indirectly) 
(Search for the Christian Doctrine of God pp. 678-679). 

34. I borrow the idea of impressionistic parallels from Lienhard, “Augustine of Hippo.” 

35. Athanasius’ influence on the latter two being uncertain at this point as well. 

36. See Sterk, Renouncing the World, p. 129. 
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the legacy of Athanasius in this oration, the piece in fact shows little if any 
direct knowledge of Athanasius’ work. Gregory’s main purpose in delivering it 
in the spring of 380 was to secure support for his own ministry in the capital 
from the newly arrived Egyptian contingent. To this end, he gives an elegy in 
praise of Athanasius’ virtue as a Christian ascetic and bishop. Yet, as we saw 
in chapter 5, his description of Athanasius’ ascetical and practical virtues (his 
“lesser” qualities, 21.n) is more a projection of Gregory’s own ideals and 
need not reflect any detailed acquaintance with Athanasius’ life. In order to 
portray Athanasius’ cardinal virtue of theological teaching and ecclesiastical 
leadership (21.n), he then spends the bulk of the oration narrating a history 
of the fourth-century controversy and Athanasius’ role in it. Here, too, Gre¬ 
gory’s version shows no awareness of Athanasius’ extensive works against 
the “Arians” and on the councils—such as the Orations Against the Arians, 
On the Decrees of Nicaea, and On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia —nor 
of the bulk of Athanasius’ ecclesiastical activity. Although Gregory identifies 
the controversy as stemming from the “madness” of Arius and identifies the 
orthodox position with the Council of Nicaea, as Athanasius frequently does, 
these motifs circulated broadly in pro-Nicene circles in Constantinople and 
Asia Minor by this time, and need not reflect a direct borrowing from Atha¬ 
nasius. Moreover, Gregory is the first writer to say that Athanasius played a 
crucial role at Nicaea (21.14), a r °le that Athanasius, for all his grandiosity, 
never claims for himself. 37 

Gregory’s initial concern is to give an account of the shady role played by 
three famous Cappadocians: his namesake Gregory, the intruding bishop of 
Alexandria in 338-339, whom Gregory says some have still not forgiven (21.15); 
Philagrius, prefect in Egypt in 335-337 and 338-340 (21.28-29); and, most 
extensively, the notorious George, usurping bishop of Alexandria from 357 
until his murder by a mob in 361 (21.16-19, 26-27). Gregory’s fawning ac¬ 
count of Philagrius corresponds neither with Athanasius’ recorded dislike of 
him, 38 nor with the record of Philagrius’ death several years before, in 358. 39 
These sections obviously seek to rehabilitate the reputation of Cappadocian 
leadership and to distance Gregory from this unsavory legacy, in order that, as 
the pro-Nicene bishop in the capital, he can now be identified instead with the 
sort of heroic leadership that Athanasius embodied. Gregory’s attention to 


37. Noted by Bardy, “Athanase,” col. 1318, in conjunction with the work of Cavallera. Mossay, SC 270, p. 

138m. 

38. Athanasius, Hist. Ar. 7.5; 9.3; 12.1. 

39. According to Libanius, Ep. 372.2; Mossay, SC 270, p. 170m. 
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certain local details reinforces the Asianic provenance of the piece, such as the 
“violent commotion” of monastics who reacted against the homoian status quo 
and are now causing others to break away from the Nicene faith (21.25)— a 
probable reference to the Cappadocian schism of 362, which caused Gregory 
and his father several years of trouble. Unlike Athanasius’ detailed account in 
On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia, the only post-Nicene council that 
Gregory mentions is the meeting held in Seleucia in 359, which he knows 
plenty well from his own immediate environment—he refers to it in local 
terms as the home of St. Thekla (21.22), where he has most likely just spent his 
long retreat—and which has been a major source of difficulties for pro-Nicenes 
throughout the Eastern Church since its ratification at Constantinople in 360. 
Moreover, Gregory discusses the council in connection with the leadership of 
George of Cappadocia (21.21-22), rather than Acacius, Eudoxius, and their 
associates, as Athanasius does, 40 and he makes no mention of Ariminum. It is 
within this distinctly Eastern perspective, then, that Gregory portrays Atha¬ 
nasius as a pillar of the Church (21.26), who labored and sacrificed mightily on 
behalf of the orthodox faith and restored the true doctrine of the Trinity—’’the 
brilliant light of the one Divinity”—to its lamp stand (21.31). 

The narrative ends with Athanasius’ triumphal return from exile in 362, at 
the death of Constantius (21.27-29), and his theological endeavors through the 
following year. 41 Gregory speaks vaguely of Athanasius’ broad, reconciling 
effect as an authoritative teacher through his letters and personal visitations 
(21.31), 42 yet he refers specifically to only one document, the Letter to the Em¬ 
peror Jovian, which Athanasius wrote in 363 from Antioch and which may well 
be the only text by Athanasius that Gregory knew, 43 along with possibly the Life 
of Antony (21.5). 44 Having formerly suffered for his views (21.35), Gregory says, 
Athanasius now became the first to declare in writing “the one Divinity and 
essence of the three,” 45 and therefore to confess the same faith in the Holy 
Spirit that earlier fathers had confessed of the Son (21.33). Yet even though 


40. See Syn. i, 9. Athanasius does include George in the list of attendees in Syn. 9, but he is not a major 
player. Gregory writes that the council’s confession that the Son is “like the Father according to the Scripture” is 
deceptive and inadequate (Or. 21.22), and he comments as well on its pretense in condemning heretics (21.23); 
this hardly requires an Athanasian source, though, as these are obvious Nicene views. 

41. Gregory refers only to Athanasius’ third (Or. 21.20, 27-29) and fourth (21.32-33) exiles, omitting his 
first, second, and fifth. 

42. “Legislating for the whole world” (vopoGexet xfj oiKoupevp). 

43. Its Antiochene provenance may account for Gregory’s possession of the text. 

44. Cf. the more extensive, though still incomplete, list of works by Basil that Gregory lists in his 
memorial oration (Or. 43.67). 

45. iciv xpicov piav Geoxrjxa KaL oncjiav. Cf. Ep. Jov. 4: xo Kcd piav eivai ev xfj dyia Tpia8i Geoxqxa, 
and Athanasius' defense of the Nicene opooboiov at Ep. Jov. 1, 4. A similar statement appears at Ep. Serap. 1.2. 
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Gregory amplifies Athanasius’ statement concerning the Holy Spirit 46 and 
depicts the letter as achieving a wide consensus in both East and West, these 
claims do not reflect a detailed engagement with the text of the letter. The 
fact that the Letter to Jovian is far from Athanasius’ first written statement of 
these views further indicates Gregory’s lack of acquaintance with the bulk of 
his work. 

Gregory also refers to Athanasius’ work of reconciling the different Tri¬ 
nitarian terms used by Easterners and Westerners (Italians). He reports that 
Athanasius met with both groups and, after ascertaining that they meant the 
same thing by their different terms, “bound them together in unity of action” 
(21.35), referring most likely to the Synod of Alexandria in 362. Yet, if we follow 
Gregory’s account closely, he does not seem to know the two documents that 
Athanasius produced in conjunction with the council, the Catholic Epistle and 
the lengthier Tome to the Antiochenes. While the Tome responds to the differing 
views that the Trinity is composed of either three hypostases or one hyposta¬ 
sis , 47 Gregory speaks of the variant terms “three hypostases” or “three per¬ 
sons.” Whereas Athanasius chiefly addresses the division between the 
Melitians and Paulinians in Antioch, Gregory speaks of differences in termi¬ 
nology between (“we”) Easterners and the Italians. 48 The Catholic Epistle also 
contains nothing that would have necessarily influenced Gregory. Its confes¬ 
sion of “the one Divinity of the Holy Trinity,” its denial that the Son and Spirit 
are creatures, and its statement that the Son is consubstantial and the Spirit 
is conglorified with the Father repeat what Gregory has already reported from 
the Letter to Jovian; and he never uses the letter’s expression “consubstantial 
Trinity.” 49 In light of these differences of detail, Gregory seems to be basing his 
report of the Alexandrian settlement of 362 not on an actual acquaintance with 
the texts of the synod, but on indirect hearsay from pro-Nicene circles in 
Antioch, Cappadocia, or Constantinople, or possibly from the report of Max¬ 
imus or other Egyptians who had recently arrived in the capital. The fact that 


46. Athanasius denies that the Holy Spirit is a creature or alienated from the Father and the Son ( Ep. 
Jov. 1, 4); it is Gregory who absorbs these statements within his own full confession of the Spirit’s divinity. See 
chap. 3. 

47. Tom. 5-6. 

48. There are several other points of dissimilarity with Athanasius’ Tome: e.g., Gregory never refers to the 
“Arian heresy” (f| ’Apeiavr] aipecnt;), which Athanasius identifies as the chief foe that must be anathematized in 
order to achieve Nicene consensus (Tom. 3); he does not warn against adherence to the statement of the Council 
of Serdica (Tom. 5); he never speaks of the Holy Spirit as inseparable from the essence of Christ (Tom. 3) or of 
the Nicene phrase “from the essence of the Father” (ek xf)<; ouctlok; xob ITaxpot;, Tom. 6, n); he does not apply 
the same list of heretics that Athanasius does (Tom. 3); and the technical vocabulary in general does not match 
Gregory’s own (see esp. Tom. 5). 

49. opooixrioc; f| Tpiai;, Ep. cath. 7. See also 1 and 5 in the same source. 
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Gregory’s work in Constantinople resembles the agenda of 362 in several 
ways—especially his broad-minded approach to Trinitarian consolidation and 
his attempts to reconcile the rival Antiochenes—is due to motivations inde¬ 
pendent of Athanasius and the Alexandrian meeting. 

There are further resemblances between Gregory’s Christology and Pneu- 
matology and some of Athanasius’ later writings, yet again a direct influence 
seems unlikely. Athanasius’ Tome contains a Christological exposition that 
resonates with some of Gregory’s ideas—an insistence that the Word did not 
dwell in Jesus as in a prophet, but was himself made flesh from Mary’s womb, 
for example, so that Christ is fully divine without there being two sons. 50 But 
the points of difference are even more telling: Gregory never uses the char¬ 
acteristically Athanasian phrase the Savior’s “economy according to the flesh” 
or argues that Christ did not possess a soulless (dv|/o%ov) body but suffered “in 
the flesh.” 51 On balance, the works of Gregory Thaumaturgus and Apollinarius 
are stronger candidates for actual Christological influence than Athanasius’. 
Likewise, Athanasius’ Letters to Serapion Concerning the Holy Spirit do not ap¬ 
pear to be the source of Gregory’s doctrine of the Spirit that they are often 
claimed to be. The two bishops’ arguments for the Spirit’s divinity are rather 
different in both character and purpose. The most pronounced difference is 
that Gregory does not argue for the Spirit’s divinity in connection with that 
of the Son. 52 He does not accuse his opponents of inventing “tropes,” as 
Athanasius does, nor does he accuse them of being innovators who use 
terms that are contrary to Scripture. 53 In fact, in Gregory’s case the charge is 
just the reverse: it is Gregory who is being accused of innovating his doctrine 
on the basis of unscriptural ideas. Nor does he discuss the Spirit’s divinity in 
Amos 4.13 or 1 Timothy 5.21, 54 which were the primary texts of Athanasius’ 


50. Tom. 7, 10. 

51. Tom. 7. Other dissimilarities exist with the Christological arguments of the Ep. Epict. and the Ep. 
Max., such as the notion of the human body's one-way communion and union with the Word (Ep. Epict. 9), that 
God was crucified “in the body” (Ep. Epict. 10; see Ep. Max. 2-3), and that the Word went about on earth “in the 
body” (Ep. Max. 3). 

52. Gregory does not speak of the “the Spirit of the Son” (Ep. Serap. 1.2; 4.4); he never argues that the 
Spirit is one with the Son in the same way that the Son is one with the Father (Ep. Serap. 1.2; 3.1), or that the Spirit 
is “internal” to the Word (Ep. Serap. 1.14; 3.5), proper to the Son (Ep. Serap. 1.25, 27; see 3.3; 4.3-4), and the image of 
the Son (Ep. Serap. 1.20). Moreover, he never argues that the Spirit as anointer is the breath of the Son (Ep. Serap. 
3.2) or that to receive the Spirit is to receive Christ (Ep. Serap. 1.19), and he never says that arguments for the divinity 
of the Son are transferable to the Holy Spirit (Ep. Serap. 3.2)—this last statement being a source for common 
modem assumptions about the development of fourth-century Pneumatology as a whole. 

53. Ep. Serap. 1.7; see also 1.1, 17. 

54. Gregory's brief reference to Amos 4.13 in Or. 30.11 is in an unrelated discussion of the Son’s 
cooperation with the Father. 
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concern. 55 Even more striking, Athanasius repudiates the idea that the Trinity 
went from being a Monad to a Dyad to a Triad, which is exactly the language 
Gregory uses to express the eternal generation of the Trinity in Orations 23.8 
and 29.3. 56 Last, the fact that Gregory identifies the Letter to Jovian as the place 
where Athanasius first publishes his full confession of the Trinity, even though 
it is plainly declared in the Letters to Serapion, further indicates that Gregory 
does not know these texts. 57 The handful of thematic similarities that exist 
between Gregory and Athanasius on the Holy Spirit, such as arguments from 
divinization and baptismal practice, can more easily be explained as stem¬ 
ming from Gregory’s own biblical reasoning as an Origenist Trinitarian 
theologian in concert with other, more immediate sources. On a broader level, 
we can observe finally that Gregory’s use of the creed of Nicaea is markedly 
different from Athanasius’—he makes little substantive use of the language of 
consubstantiality, and he never refers to the phrase “from the essence of the 
Father,” both of which were central points of argument and became watch¬ 
words for Athanasius’ construction of the Nicene faith—as are their respective 
styles of Christological exegesis. 58 Even Gregory’s emphasis on the distinction 
between the Creator and creation, which Athanasius held to be so central from 
his early On the Incarnation onward, can be seen emerging in Asian Trinitarian 
circles, for example in the work of Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea, in¬ 
dependent of Athanasius, the networks of Alexandria and Rome, and the 
Antiochene Paulinians. 59 

The more closely we compare the two men’s work, the less similar they 
appear to be in any detail. Judging from Gregory’s substantial level of in¬ 
volvement with the work of Origen, Basil, and Apollinarius—taking up char- 


55. See Ep. Strap. 1.3, 10 and passim. 

56. Athanasius, Ep. Serap. 1.29; 3.7. That Gregory does not avoid such language may be a further 
indication that he does not know On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia, in which Athanasius excerpts Arius' 
statement to this effect in the Thalia (Syn. 15). 

57. Athanasius, see esp. Ep. Serap. 1.2,16, 30; 3.6; 4.7. Unlike Gregory, he does not say unequivocally that 
the Spirit is God; he rarely states the Spirit’s consubstantiality with the Father (Ep. Serap. 1.27; 3.1; Ar. 1.9; but 
not in Tom. or Ep. Jov.), compared to his extensive discussions of the consubstantiality of the Son; and he does 
not distinguish between the Son’s generation (yevveaGai) and the Spirit’s procession (£K7t6p£oa0ai) as Gre¬ 
gory does. On Gregory’s own advancements in the doctrine of the Spirit, see chap. 3. 

58. Despite their superficial similarities (see, e.g., Behr, Nicene Faith, pp. 209-215, 349-357), Athana¬ 
sius’ exegesis of biblical statements about Christ according to their different “characters” (7ip6aco7ra, Deer. 
14.1) is different in several important respects. In Athanasius, see Deer. 14.1-3; Ar. 2.51, 60; 3.29-30, 55 and 
passim. See Beeley, “Cyril of Alexandria.” 

59. The independence of the Asianic tradition from Athanasius can be seen in his own rather distant 
regard for them in On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia. 
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acteristic phrases and points of argument, even if he does not cite them by 
name—it is unlikely that he had more than a slight acquaintance with Atha¬ 
nasius’ texts. The vague similarities between them have been long over¬ 
emphasized. Much more important is the fact that Gregory portrays himself as 
carrying forward Athanasius’ legacy, as the bold champion of the Nicene faith 
in the Trinity (21.33) in the new imperial capital, the great reconciler of East 
and West (21.34), an d a broker of peace between the rival factions in Antioch. 
Gregory was well under way in his attempt to fulfill each of these commit¬ 
ments as bishop of Constantinople several months before the arrival of the 
Egyptians and the delivery of Oration 21—much as he had been doing since 
the beginning of his ministry in 362, when he labored to make peace among 
disconnected Trinitarian groups in his home church of Nazianzus before the 
Synod of Alexandria made such reconciliation a formal program the following 
autumn. As in the case of his relationship with Basil, Gregory’s rhetorical 
effectiveness has again misled unsuspecting readers. Outside of Oration 21, 
he mentions Athanasius only once, in a parenthetical reference in another 
rehearsal of the fourth-century debates oriented toward his Egyptian audi¬ 
ence (25.11). We must remember that Athanasius, like Gregory, worked hard 
to establish himself as a theologian of international significance, and that 
our view of his pervasive influence is the retrospective result of that self¬ 
construction. By and large, the churches in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Italy, 
and Egypt operated independently and separate from one other, 60 which ex¬ 
plains why orchestrating the alliances between them proved to be such hard 
work during the period of pro-Nicene consolidation in the 370s and 380s. In 
this respect Gregory and Athanasius should be seen as primarily local theo¬ 
logians (in Athanasius’ case, “local” includes Rome), even if their effect grew to 
be more ecumenical over time, as they intended. In a sense, Gregory’s rela¬ 
tionship with Athanasius was exactly what he claimed it to be: he is the rightful 
successor of Athanasius in helping to establishing the true faith in the Trinity 
in Constantinople and Antioch, and by extension the rest of the empire—not 
by way of direct theological pedigree, but as a major Trinitarian theologian in 
his own right. 

For similar reasons, we can conclude that Gregory was not influenced 
by Athanasius’ younger Alexandrian colleague Didymus the Blind either. Al¬ 
though he studied for a year in Alexandria when Didymus may have worked as 


60. The relative independence of pro-Nicene theologians is helpfully brought out in Ayres' Nicaea. 
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head of the city’s catechetical school, the scant evidence that we possess shows 
no material derivation on Gregory’s part. (The possibility that Didymus was 
influenced by Gregory is another matter.) While both writers practice an 
Origenist type of spiritual exegesis, and both emphasize the importance of 
Jesus’ human soul as a mediator between the divine Word and Jesus’ flesh in 
the incarnation, these similarities can be more easily explained by their com¬ 
mon debt to Origen. Didymus’ only surviving dogmatic work, On the Holy 
Spirit , 61 draws heavily from Athanasius’ Letters to Serapion . 62 While it is more 
Origenist in character than Athanasius’ work, 63 it shows the same general 
range of dissimilarities with Gregory’s doctrine that we saw above, 64 despite 
the fact that Didymus affirms that the Spirit is “God” (Deus ) 65 as Gregory does. 
Didymus’ recently discovered Commentary on Zachariah comes from the late 
380s and generally follows the Nicene doctrine established at Constantinople 
and in the theological work of Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa. 66 
Athanasius and Didymus thus represent a distinct, Alexandrian tradition of 
Nicene theology that does not appear to have directly impacted Gregory’s work 
in Cappadocia and Constantinople much at all. 67 


61. Extant only in Jerome’s Latin translation, made after 385 (SC 386). The Greek treatise was available to 
Ambrose in Italy in 380, when he composed his own work On the Holy Spirit, or spring 381, at the very latest, 
when he presented the work to Emperor Gratian. 

62. For example, the interpretation of Amos 4.13 ( Spir. 65-73); the question of the Spirit’s relation to 
angels, stemming from 1 Tim 5.21 (Spir. 25-26); a discussion of the different senses of the word “spirit” (Spir. 
237-253)—and esp. an Athanasian-type discussion of unity of operation within the Trinity (Spir. 85-86 and 
passim) and of the Spirit’s correlation with the Son in the same way that the Son correlates with the Father 
(Spir. 164-166 and passim). 

63. In its emphasis on the Spirit’s communication of divine gifts and spiritual wisdom through the 
participation of creatures (Spir. 35-59). 

64. See Doutreleau’s comment regarding all three Cappadocians (SC 386, p. 122). 

65. Spir. 131, 224. 

66. Comm. Zach. (Hill, p. 21). 

67. An assessment of Athanasius’ indirect influence on Gregory must await further study of the cir¬ 
culation and readership of Athanasius' works between Constantinople and Antioch in the 360s and 370s. A 
preliminary guess would be that Athanasius’ influence was felt first in the vicinity of Antioch, where some of 
his works clearly circulated. An Antiochene distribution is suggested by the appearance in Epiphanius of certain 
characteristically Athanasian phrases that do not appear in Gregory Nazianzen: e.g., “The Trinity is consub- 
stantial” (opooncrioi; f| Tpia<;, Ep. cath. 7; see Syn. 51.3) in Anchor. 64.3; Panar. 76.45.5; Defide 14.1; that the Holy 
Trinity is “one Divinity and one principle” (otpxfl. Tom. 5) in Panar. 69.29.3; see also Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 
1.1.531; “Ariomaniac” (Apeiopavixrii;, Ar. 1.4; 2.17; Dion, tit.; 27.3; Ep. Serap. 1.32; 2.3; Hist Ar. 39.2; Syn. 13.2; 
41.1; Tom. 5; Ep. Jov. 3) in Anchor. 13.7; 116.8, 10; Panar. 69.11.2; 73.1.3; that the Son “makes [his human] body 
his own” (i8io7toi£LCT0ai, Inc. 8.3; Ar. 3.38; Ep. Epict. 6.9) in Panar. 77.8.3; and that Christ “suffered in the flesh” 
(Ar. 3.55, 58; Tom. 7; Ep. Epict. 2) in Panar. 69.24.6; 77.18.5,12; Defide 17.1-2—a phrase that admittedly occurs 
in 1 pt. 4.1 and which is noticeably absent in Gregory Nazianzen, yet is emphasized by Athanasius. 
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Apollinarius 

Apollinarius of Laodicea was one of the leading lights—until he became one of 
the most controversial figures—among Eastern Trinitarian theologians in the 
360s and 370s. 68 As we noted in chapter 2, Gregory Nazianzen took over a 
substantial, and heretofore unrecognized, amount of basic theological material 
from Apollinarius—or, at the very least, he shared his theological commitments 
to an extraordinary degree. On several points of Christology, Pneumatology, and 
Trinitarian theology, Gregory adopted a striking number of Apollinarius’ views, 
and Apollinarius is probably the immediate source of many ideas that have 
otherwise been thought to come from Athanasius. The prospect that Gregory 
may have used a significant amount of Apollinarian doctrine of course raises a 
retrospective problem of heresiology. Surely Gregory the Theologian could not 
have been in league with one of the great Christological heretics? As is well 
known, Gregory did oppose Apollinarius in rather strong terms toward the end 
of his career, but the situation is much more complicated than we are led to 
believe by the textbook view that Cappadocian Christology is essentially an or¬ 
thodox response to Apollinarianism. 69 Such judgments go hand in hand with 
the view that Gregory’s Christology is primarily dualistic, meaning that he 
emphasizes the dual character, or the two natures, of Christ against the Apol¬ 
linarian denial of Christ’s full humanity. But we must resist the temptation 
to foreclose on such questions of historical theology out of a desire simply to 
vindicate the judgments of later theologians and to adhere to a superficial ec¬ 
clesiastical correctness. 

The most conspicuous points of similarity between the two theologians in 
fact occur in the area of their Christology, where Gregory shares many of 
Apollinarius’ central concerns, sometimes even verbally echoing them. As a 
staunch Nicene theologian and former associate of Athanasius, whom Basil 
himself consulted for guidance on how to appropriate the newly ascendant 
language of consubstantiality, Apollinarius’ primary theological commitment 
is that Jesus Christ is fully and personally divine, and that he is able to save 
and is worthy to receive worship because he is, in the most fundamental sense. 


68. In their statements against Apollinarius, Basil and Damasus both refer to him as “one of their own.” 
Basil, Ep. 92; Damasus, II. sane (Field, p. 83). Apollinarius' major extant work, the Detailed Confession of Faith, 
dates from 358 to 362, or possibly 363. See Spoerl, “Apollinarius on the Holy Spirit.” 

69. See esp. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, pp. 295-301; Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition (1975), 
pp. 366-377; Jesus der Christus (1979), pp. 435-447. 
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the eternal Son of God who has become human. This confession entails the 
dual belief that Christ is fully divine and that, as the Son of God, he is a 
different person or hypostasis from God the Father. 70 It also entails maintain¬ 
ing an ongoing distinction between human and divine properties in the in¬ 
carnation, such that human properties cannot be predicated of the Divinity; as 
well as the union of the two, such that Christ’s human body cannot be con¬ 
ceived as existing independently, apart from the incarnate form of the Word 
made flesh. 71 Apollinarius insists, in other words, that we must neither con¬ 
fuse nor separate Christ’s humanity and divinity, nor imagine that they be¬ 
come altered in the incarnation. 72 

With these qualifications in mind, Christ’s identity as the eternal Son of 
God is Apollinarius’ fundamental theological conviction. Using a phrase pro¬ 
bably borrowed from Irenaeus, he argues that Christ is “one and the same” (sit; 
Kod 6 amoc;) both before and after the incarnation. 73 Even though God and 
human flesh remain distinct, in Christ the creature has come to be “in unity (ev 
evoiqii) with the uncreated,” 74 and two distinct things are one (evobv) through 
the union (evrocni;) of the flesh with Divinity. 75 Thus even though Christ was not 
named “Jesus” before his birth from Mary, his human body is inseparable from 
the divine Son whose body it is, because it is “conjoined into unity with God.” 76 
In Stoic and Neoplatonic terms, Apollinarius writes that in Christ God and 
human existence are “mixed” or “mingled,” 77 so that he is a “compound unity 
in human form.” 78 Only if Christ is conceived as a real unity of God and human 
flesh can he be worshipped as one God, rather than as God plus a human 
creature, which would be idolatrous. 79 To put it in slightly different terms, 
Christ’s fundamental identity must be that of God, who has become flesh for 
our salvation, not God plus a distinct human being, or a human being who has 
been joined to God—a position that he takes to be integral to the modalism of 
Marcellus and Photinus, 80 and later Diodore. For Apollinarius this means that 


70. KMP 1, 6, 12. A good portion of the Detailed Confession of Faith, which begins with an anti-Arian 
statement of faith, is aimed at countering what Apollinarius perceives to be Marcellus’ denial of the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. 

71. KMP 3; De unione 11. 

72. De unione 8; Frag. 127-128. 

73. KMP 36; see also Frag. 42. 

74. De unione 5. 

75. De unione n. 

76. 7Epo<5 evorrixa Gew auvrjTnm. De unione 2; see also 9. 

77. Frag. 10, 93. 

78. Ep. Dion. 1.9. 

79. KMP 1, 9; see also 28, 31; Frag. 9, 85. 

80. See also KMP 28, 30. 
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in the union of the incarnation, God predominates over Christ’s human flesh; 
God acts in Christ as a single, divine agent, 81 and the flesh is, by comparison, a 
passive instrument of the divine activity. 82 In keeping with this highly theo¬ 
logical and unitive view, Apollinarius argues that Christ therefore has only one 
nature, 83 not meaning that he is made up only of Divinity, as the Son exists apart 
from the incarnation, but that in the incarnation the primary identity of the 
Word made flesh is divine. Finally, this conception of Christ correlates with an 
exegetical practice of referring all of Christ’s qualities and acts to the single 
subject of the divine Son of God: 84 “Both what is corporeal and what is divine are 
spoken of the whole [Christ],” by acknowledging the distinctive characteristics 
(id i'dioc) and preserving the union (f| evcoctic;). 85 From this brief list of key 
points it will be readily apparent that Gregory shares a good deal of Apollinarius’ 
Christological vision, which in turn refracts some of the seminal insights of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, whom the Apollinarians claimed as a patron. 86 

The part of Apollinarius’ thought with which Gregory most strongly 
disagrees—and the idea for which he eventually became infamous as a Chris¬ 
tological heretic—is a set of assumptions concerning the structure and com¬ 
position of Christ’s person. According to Apollinarius, the Word of God took on 
human flesh (or flesh and a soul) without a human mind. 87 This Christological 
structure is developed in conjunction with a set of assumptions about the 
structure of human beings, the nature of human sin, and the kind of salvation 
that Christ has accomplished. For Apollinarius, a human being is by definition 
an incarnate mind, a union of mind and flesh. 88 In order for God truly to empty 
himself and become human—for Christ to be Emmanuel, God who has actu¬ 
ally come to visit us, not simply God enlightening an independently existing 


81. De unione 7, 9; Frag. 38, 108-109, I2 7 - 

82. Frag. 117. 

83. KMP 9, 31. 

84. KMP 8; De unione 7-10, with exegetical examples. 

85. De unione 17. 

86. For a more detailed exposition of Gregory’s Christology, with references, see chap. 2. 

87. Apollinarius sometimes speaks in terms of a two-part anthropology (flesh and soul), so that Christ 
is the Word made flesh, without a human soul or spirit ( KMP 2, n, 28, 30; De unione 12; Frag. 19, 22, 
28, 41, 72, 129). In certain Fragments we also find a three-part anthropology: the Word took on a human 
soul and flesh, without a human mind (see Frag. 22, 25, 89, 91). Whether this difference reflects a sub¬ 
stantive change of anthropological model or simply the further clarification of the same basic view is un¬ 
clear. The fact that, at a relatively early point in Apollinarius’ career, his associates signed the Alexandrian 
Tome of 362, which denounces the view that Christ is ai|/Dxoc; (Athanasius, Tom. 7), supports the latter 
view. 

88. Or a mind plus soul and flesh. dvGpamoi; vou<; evaapKo<; dW. Frag. 69; see also 70-72. It would be 
worth exploring to what extent Apollinarius’ anthropology reflects Origen’s idea that human beings are rational 
beings incarnated in human bodies—minus the now-scandalous theory of their preexistence. 
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human being (which would not be unique to Christ) 89 —the Word itself must be 
the mind that has become incarnate in Jesus. In this way alone can there be a 
true incarnation of the Word. 90 Christ therefore contains only one (divine) es¬ 
sence, nature, will, and activity. 91 Moreover, even if it were structurally possible 
for a human and a divine mind to be united in Christ, the presence of both 
would violate Christ’s self-determination (duxe^oiJCJiot;) as a human being and 
effectively destroy him, 92 because they are mutually exclusive if joined together 
in the same person. In Apollinarius’ view it is therefore constitutionally nec¬ 
essary that the Word occupy the place of Christ’s human mind, and it is im¬ 
possible for him to possess both a divine and a human mind. Although in one 
sense this makes Christ very different from us—he is not a complete human 
being, 93 but instead came “in human likeness” 94 —in another sense Christ is 
like us, even “a human being,” in the most important sense, by being composed 
of the same three parts that we all are: intellect, soul, and flesh. 95 The fact that 
the Word is the sole activating principle in Christ—that he is “God in his own 
spirit” 96 —serves a number of purposes for Apollinarius. First, it easily explains 
the divine aspects of Jesus’ life, such as his virgin birth, his miracles, and his 
resurrection, which are seen as simply the direct, natural acts of the Word in 
human form. 97 It also ensures that when we worship Christ we are worshipping 
God alone, not God plus a complete human being, which would be idolatry. 98 
This structure also supports an exegetical practice of single-subject predication 
for all biblical statements about Christ. Apollinarius uses the analogy of an 
ordinary human soul and body, which combine to form one entity, as an il¬ 
lustration both of the predominance of the Word over Christ’s flesh and, more 


89. Frag. 70. 

90. Frag. 74: “If together with God, who is intellect, there was also a human intellect in Christ, then the 
work of the incarnation is not accomplished in him”; see also 70-71. 

91. Frag. 108, 117; see also 109. 

92. Frag. 87; see also 42. 

93. Frag. 9, 42. 

94. Rom 8.3; Phil 2.7. See Frag. 45: “He is not a human being but is like a human being, since he is not 
consubstantial with humanity in his highest part”; see also 69. 

95. Frag. 91: “If we are made up of three parts [human mind, soul, and flesh], while he is made up of four 
[divine mind, plus a human mind, soul, and flesh], then he is not a human being but a man-God” (ovk 
dvGpomoc; aXXa dvOpomoBeoc;). Apollinarius also observes that, just as we are both consubstantial with irra¬ 
tional animals (in the flesh) and not consubstantial with them (being rational creatures), so too is Christ 
consubstantial with us (in the flesh) and not consubstantial with us (with a divine rather than a human Logos) 
(Frag. 126). 

96. Frag. 38. 

97. At Jesus’ conception in the Virgin, the Word spiritually performed the function of the life-giving 
substance, taking the place of the male seed, which thus became Jesus’ divine mind (De unione 13; see also 1). 

98. Frag. 9, 85; or that we worship the Trinity, not the Trinity plus the man Jesus: KMP 31. 
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literally, of the structure of Christ’s person, in which the Word takes the place of 
a human mind but is united with the flesh in a single person." 

Apollinarius likewise understands sin and salvation in terms of this an¬ 
thropological structure. In our fallen condition sinful flesh wields dominance 
over the unsinful mind or spirit and wars against it, so that sin is by definition 
the dominance of the passions and desires of the flesh over the control of the 
mind . 100 We are powerless to save ourselves in that our minds are incapable of 
controlling and purifying our flesh, which is the seat of sin. God therefore 
saves us by providing a powerful, divine intellect in Christ, which “moves and 
energizes” the flesh from without, and thus destroys sin in it . 101 Apollinarius 
writes, “What was needed was unchangeable Intellect that did not fall under 
the domination of the flesh .” 102 Through the death of Christ, the divine Word 
conquered sin and death in Christ’s assumed flesh, and the power of Christ’s 
divinity restored “the original human beauty .” 103 We are in turn saved, or 
divinized, chiefly by a kind of imitation of Christ: “the self-moved intellect in us 
shares in the destruction of sin insofar as it assimilates itself to Christ .” 104 Just 
as Christ conquered sin and death in the flesh, we, through faith , 105 conquer 
sin in our own flesh by means of the mind . 106 It is therefore essential both that 
the Word assumed human flesh from Mary (in order to defeat sin and suf¬ 
fering where they reside) and that the power of the Word is in no way involved 
in or threatened by the suffering of the flesh . 107 

Gregory takes issue with these views at virtually every point. While he also 
operates with a three-part anthropology, he believes that Apollinarius has made 
a serious mistake in his assessment of how the Word became incarnate. On a 


99. De unione 5; Frag. 129; see also 123. 

100. Apollinarius is no doubt basing himself on a certain reading of Paul's argument in Rom 7—that the 
law of sin in his members (or in his flesh, v. 18) is at war with the spiritual law of his mind, his “inmost self/' 
where he “delights in the law of God” (7.22-23)—combined with other NT passages that speak of the opposition 
between the flesh and the spirit, esp. Rom 8.1-17; 1 C° r I 5-35—58; Gal 5.16-26; 6.8, 21; and 1 Jn 2.15-16. 

101. Frag. 74. 

102. Frag. 76. 

103. KMP 2. 

104. Frag. 74; see also KMP 31. 

105. KMP 2. 

106. We may note that Apollinarius’ is therefore, in principle at least, a highly ascetical soteriology, 
defined by the domination of the flesh by the spirit. Again the Pauline resonances are clear. 

107. Although “the Divinity took up the flesh’s capacity for suffering” (KMP 2; see 29), the Divinity 
remains without change and God’s power in the Word suffered no limitation in the incarnation: “whatever 
sufferings might come to the flesh, the Power of God had its own proper freedom from them” (KMP 11; see De 
unione 6, 8), and “his mind is untrammeled by the sufferings of spirit and flesh (KMP 30; see also Frag. 93,117). 
On this point Apollinarius and Diodore are ironically closer to one another than either is to Gregory, who 
prefers a more radically theopaschite approach to the identity and work of Christ. 
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basic theological level, he refuses to liken the presence of the Word in Christ 
to that of a human mind; rather, the Word is the Creator God and cannot be 
imagined merely as a creaturely intelligence. The presence of a human mind, 
moreover, does not prevent the Word from being the primary activating 
principle in Christ (Ep. 101.36-45). For Gregory, Christ is still “one and the 
same” Son of God, even as a complete human being who possesses a human 
mind. He argues that Apollinarius has confused the radically different realities 
of God and human creatures. A human mind is superior to the flesh, in its own 
creaturely sphere, while at the same time being inferior to God, much as Moses 
was a lord to Pharaoh while being a servant of the Lord God. Moreover, the 
Word is no less capable of uniting itself with a complete human being, or 
assuming a complete human form of existence, than it is able to unite itself 
with a human flesh and soul. Christ’s human knowledge and acts continue 
to be fundamentally the eternal Son’s human knowledge and acts and are 
no less properly the Son’s for their being also human. For Gregory, the pre¬ 
sence of a human mind, and thus a willing human subject, does not mean 
that the incarnation of the Word has been compromised, any more than the 
presence of a human body does. Likewise, Christians still worship only the 
Son of God in Christ, even as he is also a complete human being; again, 
the Word’s union with a complete human form does not render worship 
idolatrous any more than its union with a human body. In the end, Apollina- 
rius’ argument that Christ does not possess a human mind seems to Gregory 
frankly absurd. 

Gregory’s more basic point of disagreement, then, is soteriological. He 
believes that Apollinarius has lost sight of the true nature of sin and the basic 
purpose of the incarnation. He argues that the root of our sin lies not in the 
flesh (even though the flesh does war against the spirit), but in our mind. The 
healing and purifying effects of the Word are needed most of all in the human 
mind, which was “the first to sin” (Ep. 101.52). Apollinarius’ exclusion of the 
human mind therefore undermines what Gregory takes to be the most im¬ 
portant aim and character of the incarnation. So Christ assumed flesh for 
the sake of flesh, soul for the sake of soul, and mind for the sake of mind 
(Ep. 101.51) 108 —a complete human existence in order to heal us from sin in our 
totality. 

With this one major correction, Gregory has taken over and improved on 
many of Apollinarius’ most basic convictions as a Nicene theologian, as well 


108. See also Or. 38.13. 
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as the bulk of his technical Christological vocabulary. He hardly mentions 
Apollinarius or his doctrine until 382 or 383, and when he does he gives no 
evidence of disagreeing with most of his system, despite his prior condem¬ 
nation by Damasus and the Western councils and his being anathematized at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381. 109 On the whole, Gregory shares with 
Apollinarius a deeply Trinitarian theology that is defined primarily against the 
Sabellianism of Marcellus and Photinus, who were reputed to have merged the 
three hypostases into one divine person and to have held a dualistic Chris- 
tology, 110 and also against “Arian” subordinationism 111 —in other words, a typ¬ 
ically Eastern Trinitarian doctrine of the family to which Gregory belongs. 112 
Like Gregory, Apollinarius holds—even more clearly than Basil—that the 
distinct prosopa or hypostases of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one in 
essence, Divinity, and eternity, 113 and he declares that not only the Son but also 
the Holy Spirit is homoousion with God the Father. 114 Apollinarius likewise has 
a robust sense of the monarchy of the Father much like Gregory’s, 115 and 
he, too, discusses the divinity of the Spirit chiefly from the standpoint of 
the sanctification of believers in baptism. 116 The point is not that Gregory is 
an Apollinarian, or even a reformer of Apollinarius’ doctrine, but that Apol- 
linarius is a sort of incomplete Gregorian. Gregory may have adopted Apolli- 
narian ideas not only because they represented some of his own basic 
convictions, but also because Apollinarius’ work resonated with the basic im¬ 
pulses of Gregory Thaumaturgus. In Letters 101-102 Gregory is clearly beating 
Apollinarius at his own game. Whereas Apollinarius has been characterized as 
holding an overly unitive view of Christ, in Gregory’s view it is not unitive 


109. Basil, too, hesitated to disparage Apollinarius’ work, even when Eustathius accused him of Sa¬ 
bellianism on account of his association with Apollinarius. See Basil, Ep. 129, 131, 223, 224, 226; Behr, Nicene 
Faith, pp. 322-323. 

no. On which see esp. Spoerl, “A Study of the Kara Mepo<; ITicttk;,” pp. 135—137 and passim; “Apolli¬ 
narian Christology.” 

in. The Detailed Confession of Faith witnesses both, even before Apollinarius has come in contact with 
Diodore’s teaching. 

112. Despite the appearances of his early support for Nicaea, his association with Athanasius (former 
associate of Marcellus), and his possible recognition of Paulinus (whom Basil accused of Sabellianism) as 
bishop of Antioch, Apollinarius himself initially wrote most strongly against Marcellus and adopted the view 
that Christ lacks a human mind, just as Eusebius had. On Gregory’s Eastern provenance, see below. 

113. KMP 10; see also 14, 25, 33. Although he does use the term “hypostasis” in the Detailed Confession, he 
speaks of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as three jcpoacMua and he does not quite state that they are “three 
hypostases” (at least in his extant works), on account of the contested nature of the Origenist-Eusebian formula. 

114. KMP 33. See also the reports of Philostorgius, HE 8.11-13; Sozomen, HE 6.22.3. 

115. KMP 14-15: it is the Father’s divinity that the Son and the Spirit are given to share, and “Divinity is 
the characteristic property of the Father”; KMP 18-19: the unity of the Trinity is the Father’s rule as single 
dpxf|. 

116. See esp. KMP 8-9. 
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enough, for it shies away from including a human mind in the incarnation, and 
it removes Christ’s human suffering from the divine life in a way that is so- 
teriologically untenable. As I have suggested above, Gregory seems, on bal¬ 
ance, to consider Diodore and his emerging Antiochene Christology a much 
greater problem than Apollinarius. 

Gregory’s vehement opposition to Apollinarius late in his career stems not 
so much from Apollinarius’ Christological errors as from the attempt by a 
group of Apollinarians to seize Gregory’s church in Nazianzus. The textbook 
caricature of Cappadocian Christology as being primarily anti-Apollinarian is 
mistaken. Although it may be tempting to regard Gregory’s heavily anti- 
Antiochene position in Letters 101-102 as an answer to Apollinarius, as if to 
prove Gregory’s orthodoxy on the most central points of Apollinarius’ doctrine, 
this would be an overestimation of the extent to which Gregory actually felt 
threatened by Apollinarius as a theologian or a churchman: he knows very 
well that the Apollinarians have no place in the Theodosian settlement. 
Rather, these letters represent a fuller statement of Gregory’s own position, 
which happens to be more strongly opposed to Diodore than Apollinarius, 
even as he makes sure, all the same, to settle his differences with Apollinarius 
while he is at it. 


Basil of Caesarea 

We have already traced the outlines of Gregory’s complicated personal rela¬ 
tionship with Basil—from their close friendship as schoolmates, their theo¬ 
logical collaboration in the 360s, and Gregory’s support of Basil’s career in the 
Caesarean church, to their eventual falling-out in the mid-370s over the doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Spirit and, especially, Basil’s handling of Gregory’s episcopal 
appointment to Sasima—and we have identified several points of theological 
similarity and difference between them. Here we can offer a more summary 
comparison of the distinctive aims and characteristics of both men’s approach 
to Christian doctrine. 117 It is becoming more apparent to patristic scholars 
that the relationship between Gregory’s and Basil’s doctrines is more com¬ 
plicated than has previously been assumed. A comprehensive assessment will 
require greater detail than we can afford here, but the following observations 
can be offered toward that new work. 


117. On Basil’s Trinitarian theology, see Sesboue, Saint Basile et la Trinite; Hildebrand, Trinitarian 
Theology. 
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There are several points of obvious similarity between the two men’s work, 
which stem largely from their early collaboration, their common debt to Ori- 
gen, and their opposition to Eunomius. As noted above, Basil’s Against Eu- 
nomius and Gregory’s Theological Orations follow the same basic outline, based 
loosely on Origen’s On First Principles: beginning with the doctrine of God and 
questions of theological method, followed by the divinity of the Son and the 
divine status of the Holy Spirit. 118 The correspondence between their work is 
greatest on several points found in book 1 of Basil’s Aigainst Eunomius and 
Gregory’s first two Theological Orations (Ors . 28-29), and on certain principles 
of Trinitarian logic. Against Eunomius, Basil and Gregory both make use of 
Origen’s doctrine of the incomprehensibility of God, 119 and both appeal to the 
incomprehensibility of creation as evidence that we cannot expect to compre¬ 
hend God. 120 Both hold that the members of the Trinity, however, do possess 
such knowledge of one another. 121 Not surprisingly, they also share a common 
denial of Eunomius’ argument that unbegottenness defines the essence of 
God, 122 that the Son’s generation makes him later than the Father in time, 123 
and that the Son’s and the Spirit’s divinity makes the divine nature subject to 
enumeration. 124 Central to both men’s work against Eunomius is also a refined 
exposition of the nature of theological language, particularly the denial of a 
simple correspondence between terms and the realities that they describe, 125 
along with the affirmation that (mainly biblical) terms do convey positive 
knowledge of God, leading the believer bit by bit toward a fuller (though never 
complete) knowledge of God’s being. 126 As a related matter, both are also 
critical of the proposition that philosophical reasoning can take the place of 
biblical faith. 127 

In terms of the logic and structure of the Trinity, Basil, like Gregory, has a 
strong sense of the internal ordering (xa^u;) of the Trinity, which is rooted in 


118. The last point being less clear in Basil than in Gregory. 

119. Eun. 1.12-14. However, Basil understands comprehension along more Stoic lines, having to do with 
pure certainty, and less quantitatively than Gregory. 

120. Eun. 1.12; though Gregory takes the theme much farther, in both substance and poetic beauty (in Or. 
28.22-31), than Basil's singular focus on the incomprehensibility of the element of earth. 

121. Cf. Eun. 1.14 and Or. 28.3. 

122. Eun. 1.4. See also the distinction between knowing that God is and knowing what God is (or God’s 
essence), Eun. 1.12, and both men’s attention to the question of the temporality of the Son’s generation from the 
Father, which is admittedly more extensive in Basil: Eun. 2.12 and passim. 

123. Eun. 2.12; Spir. 6 

124. Spir. 17-18. 

125. Worked out esp. in Eun. 1; see also Spir. 2 and passim. 

126. Eun. 1.10. 

127. Spir. 2-4 
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the monarchy of God the Father. 128 For both writers, God the Father is greater 
than the Son and the Spirit as their cause, but not greater in nature or being. 129 
Beyond the collaboration of Basil and Gregory and their common reading 
of Origen, however, we should note that this set of ideas reflects the sort of 
Trinitarian doctrine that was emerging more broadly in the ecclesiastical net¬ 
work in Asia Minor with which both men were associated—that of Melitius of 
Antioch and the groups around Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea, 130 as 
opposed to the community of Paulinus in Antioch, which was affiliated with 
Athanasius and which Melitians such as Basil accused of Sabellianism. 131 
Reflective of the same tradition, both Basil and Gregory also hold a relatively 
nontechnical understanding of divine consubstantiality—it simply means that 
whatever the Father is in terms of divinity, the Son is also—and they make only 
infrequent reference to the Nicene opoobcnov, in sharp contrast with the work 
of Athanasius, as noted above. 132 Both Cappadocians also repudiate the idea of 
the divine being as a generic class or nature to which different members 
belong. 133 In their work on the Holy Spirit, Basil and Gregory appeal to the 
practice of Trinitarian baptism, 134 the divinizing work of the Holy Spirit, 135 
and the distinction between being a creaturely servant and the Creator Lord 136 
in order to establish the Spirit’s divine status. 137 

The chief similarity between Basil’s and Gregory’s work is that each 
builds his doctrine of the Trinity on a fundamentally Origenist epistemology. 
For both writers, God the Father is known through the Son in the Holy Spirit— 
as illustrated by Psalm 35.10, “In your light we shall see light” 138 —so that the 
divine generations are themselves regarded as being (or as inconceivable 
apart from being) revelatory functions in the divine economy. 139 This tight 
connection between the economic knowledge of God and our beliefs about 


128. On xa^iq, Eun. 1.20; on monarchy, Eun. 1.25; 2.12; 3.1; Spir. 8, 16-18. 

129. Eun. 1.20, 25; 3.1. 

130. On Basil of Ancyra and George, see below. Basil of Caesarea was probably also influenced by 
Apollinarius; see Spoerl, “A Study of the Kara Mepoi; IIlcttk;,” p. 375. 

131. See Basil’s Horn. 24 Against the Sabellians, Arians, and Anomoians, from 372. 

132. Gregory of Nyssa is less like his Cappadocian colleagues and more like Athanasius in this regard. 

133. Ep. 52.1-2. 

134. Spir. 10, 27. 

135. Eun. 3.5; Spir. 19. 

136. Spir. 19-20. 

137. See below on their pronounced differences on the same subject. 

138. Eun. 2.16. See also Origen, Cels. 6.5, excerpted in Basil and Gregory’s anthology, Philoc. 15.7. 

139. For example, Basil, Eun. 1.17: by denying the Son shares a communion in essence with the Father, 
Eunomius thereby removes “the upward path to knowledge” (rfj<; yvcoctsgx; avo8ov) from the Son to the Father. 
The Son's divinity is therefore seen as being necessary to, or implied in, his revelatory capacity. 
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God’s eternal life—intimated by Basil but expressed more fully by Gregory— 
arguably represents the greatest clarification and vindication of Origen’s work 
by the Nicene period. 

It has long been assumed that the three Cappadocian fathers worked 
closely together on essentially the same theological endeavor, showing only 
slight differences of character or emphasis. In this view, Basil is sometimes 
regarded as the major doctrinal innovator and the teacher of the two Gregorys, 
so that we would expect to find the main points of Gregory Nazianzen’s the¬ 
ology already expressed, in some form, by Basil. Ironically, this view of a 
harmonious, common Cappadocian project, like the assumption that the 
Cappadocians carried on Athanasius’ work, stems to a large extent from the 
success of Gregory Nazianzen’s rhetoric, as we have already seen. Gregory’s 
memorial Oration 43 In Praise of Basil has often been read superficially and 
rather selectively, discounting the epistolary evidence for a relationship of 
rather a different sort. From this standpoint, Gregory appears to be no more 
than an eloquent articulator of a borrowed doctrinal achievement. Now that 
scholars have again begun to read the literature more completely, such a view 
is no longer tenable. Even acknowledging their common education in Cap¬ 
padocian Caesarea and Athens, and their early collaboration as laymen and 
young clergymen in Pontus and Cappadocia, much of the similarity between 
Basil and Gregory stems from their joint study of the Bible and Origen within 
communities that we can call Asian-Trinitarian from an early point in their 
theological development. Given the multiple reasons that led Basil and Gre¬ 
gory to begin their careers with certain shared assumptions about Christian 
doctrine and practice, it is therefore all the more remarkable that they came to 
be such different theologians. 

On a basic point of theological method, for example, Basil distinguishes 
the divine economy from the knowledge of theology in a way that is very 
different from Gregory’s approach. 140 In his argument for the divinity of Christ 
against Eunomius, Basil gives an interpretation of Acts 2.36 (“God has made 
him both Lord and Christ”) that is based on seeing the economy and theology 
as different, even contrasting, kinds of knowledge. In this passage, Basil says, 
the apostle does not mean to indicate “the hypostasis of the Only-begotten, 
which exists before the ages,... the very essence of the Word of God, which 
‘existed in the beginning with God’ (Jn 1.2),” but rather “the one who ‘emptied 
himself in the form of a slave’ (Phil 2.7).” The nature of the difference, Basil 


140. On Basil’s understanding of theology and economy, see Behr, Nicene Faith, pp. 290-293; Ayres, 
Nicaea, p. 220. 
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explains, is that Peter is not giving us a teaching “in the manner of theology,” 
but he is explaining “the principles of the economy.” 141 So Peter’s statement 
refers not to the eternal Word, but “to his humanity (dv0pd)7nvov) and to what 
is visible to all.” 142 On the question of whether the Eunomians can know 
God’s essence, as they claim to do, Basil argues that great biblical figures such 
as Paul do not even know the rationale of God’s economy, let alone God’s 
essence, which would be theology. 143 Similarly, the synoptic evangelists “by¬ 
passed theology” and began instead with Jesus’ earthly origins (the economy), 
whereas John began with theology, in describing the Word’s eternal life with 
God. Now, Basil suggests, Christians no longer know Christ according to 
the flesh, as Paul says (1 Cor 5.16), but theologically. 144 Basil thus imagines 
theology as being a different kind of knowledge than that of the divine economy— 
even suggesting that theology only takes place after the economy is complete—so 
that we know either the economy or the content of theology. This strong dis¬ 
tinction between theology and the divine economy is strikingly different from 
Gregory’s work, which sees theology as the meaning of the divine economy, and 
lcnowable only through the economy. 145 

Although Basil does not dwell on the distinction between theology and the 
economy at great length, it represents a point of method that holds fairly 
consistently throughout his work and affects a number of other matters. Most 
obviously, it accompanies a stronger sense of Christological dualism. As the 
above passage on Acts 2.38 shows, what Gregory calls the lowly passages of 
Scripture (29.18) Basil refers simply to Christ’s humanity, or to the economy, 
rather than to the one who became flesh in the economy (the eternal Word). 146 
Basil’s Christology on the whole tends toward the dualistic direction that 
Gregory so fervently avoids, and Basil lacks the fundamental sense of the unity 
of Christ, on which so much of Gregory’s theological and spiritual system 
depends. 147 On this central point, Basil seems to be reflecting a key Christo¬ 
logical element from the Antiochene network of Melitius, in which Diodore 
was already emerging as the central intellectual force. His Christology there¬ 
fore tends toward the Antiochene direction of Diodore, whereas Gregory 


141. ou^'i OsoAnyiat; f|jiiv 7tapaSi8co<7i xpoTtov, aXXa Tovq xfjq oi,Kovo|j.ia<; Xo-yovg noLpot 8 r\X 6 i. 

142. Eun. 2.3. 

143. See Rom 11.33; £ un ■ 1.12. 

144. Eun. 2.15. See also Ep. 236; Spir. 5.12, on the interchangeability of prepositions used for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit with respect to “theology.” 

145. See chap. 4. Also, for Basil, see Eun. 2.15. 

146. The quotation of Phil 2.7 above notwithstanding, Basil's explanation that follows indicates his real 
meaning. 

147. Though there is a hint of the Gregorian idea of God's impassible suffering in Spir. 8. 
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capitalizes on the unitive view seen in Gregory Thaumaturgus—and which 
Cyril would to some extent reassert as enduring Christological orthodoxy. 
Likewise, Basil’s famous treatment, in On the Holy Spirit, of the different 
prepositions used for the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as found in the two 
doxologies that he uses and in Scripture generally, again distinguishes be¬ 
tween uses that are proper to theology and (by implication) those that refer to 
the economy. 148 In one sense Basil appears to be making a distinction similar 
to Gregory’s rule of partitive exegesis in Oration 29.18; the direction of his 
argument, though, is in fact to downplay the theological significance of the 
prepositions “to the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit.” In order to 
advance the divinity and coequality of the Holy Spirit, Basil insists that these 
prepositions indicate only the economic activity of the Trinity toward us, 149 
whereas Gregory takes them (and similar expression) as being a crucially 
theological revelation of the eternal life of God. 150 

Also fundamental to Basil’s approach (beyond the coincidence of ter¬ 
minology) is his “economy” over the confession of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, for which he was so severely criticized by Gregory. For many years stu¬ 
dents of the Cappadocians have read Gregory’s statements in Letter 58 at face 
value, so that when Gregory tells Basil that he explained Basil’s reticence to 
confess the Spirit as God as a gesture of “economy” for political reasons, he is 
thought to be making a sincere excuse for his friend, rather than sending him 
the piece of biting sarcasm that the letter in fact is. Oration 41 On Pentecost has 
likewise been interpreted as reinforcing this reading. As Gregory is making his 
final attempt to woo the Nicene Spirit-Fighters toward making a full Trini¬ 
tarian confession, he makes the irenic proposal that those who believe that the 
Spirit is God but choose to withhold their public confession in certain situa¬ 
tions, as an act of “economy,” are acting prudently (41.5). But here again the 
rhetorical situation is easily overlooked: Gregory’s words are a concession made 
provisionally in order to lubricate his efforts to persuade the Pneumatomach- 
ians, not a permanent statement of approval of Basil’s or anyone else’s con¬ 
fessional reticence. (Gregory is the last person in the fourth century, perhaps 
other than Athanasius, whom one can imagine agreeing to such a proposal!) 
His real feelings are clear in the several angry letters that he exchanged with 
Basil over the matter, and in his panegyric on Athanasius, delivered in 380, 


148. Spir. 5.11; see also 18.45; 1847; 20.51. The contrastive sense of “theology” and “economy” in On the 
Holy Spirit is picked up in Pruche’s note on the last passage (SC 17 bis, p. 427^). 

149. Basil’s discussion of prepositions occupies a lengthy section of the beginning and the end of the 
work (Spir. 2-8, 25-29), thus framing the entire discussion. 

150. On this centrally important point of Gregory's doctrine, see chap. 4. 
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after Basil’s death. There Gregory writes caustically that to keep one’s piety 
within one's bosom, without going so far as to make a public confession, is like 
having a stillborn child. While kindling a few sparks may seem to avoid certain 
present difficulties, those who speak the truth boldly (like Gregory) refuse to 
“economize” (obcovopslv) their doctrine out of the fear of lesser minds; to shy 
away from a truthful proclamation makes one not wise but a bad steward 
(oiKovopoi;, 21.34). Gregory was scandalized to no end by Basil’s waffling 
stance on the Holy Spirit, and his experience of the fence-sitting at the council 
of 381 only confirmed his fears in this regard. 

We have noted above some of the major similarities between Basil’s and 
Gregory’s work on the Holy Spirit, including Basil’s appeal to the Spirit’s 
divinizing work and the definitive practice of baptism into the threefold name. 
In light of these similarities, scholars have long been inclined to assume—for 
the sake of preserving the harmony between two venerable fathers of the 
Church, if nothing else—that their doctrines of the Spirit are for all intents and 
purposes the same, or nearly so. Yet if we look more deeply to determine 
exactly what Basil means by the Spirit’s divinity, we find that there are greater 
points of difference than simply whether or not one employs the words “God” 
and “consubstantial.” Basil associates the Spirit chiefly with the work of 
sanctification and the inculcation of Christian virtue. 151 Although he argues 
that the Spirit must not be conceived as a creaturely servant, but as sharing in 
the kingship of the Creator-Lord, 152 the Spirit does not in fact fully share with 
the Father and the Son in the creation of all things, but merely perfects 
them. 153 The Father is the first cause of all things (f| TipoKaxapKxiKi] alxla), by 
willing their existence; the Son is the creative (Sripioopyiicfi) cause that brings 
them into being; and the Spirit is the perfecting (x£A,£tcoxiKr|) cause of rational 
beings; so that their respective roles in creation are distinguished both in terms 
of function (willing, creating, perfecting) and scope (the Father and Son create 
all things; the Spirit perfects rational beings). In the Hexaemeron Basil de¬ 
scribes the Spirit’s function in creation as that of a binding and harmonizing 
element 154 (similar to the Stoic conception of 7 iv£t3pa), 155 which works to bring 
about the harmony of the heavens and the holiness of angels and humans. The 


151. Beginning with Eun. 3.1: the Holy Spirit is sanctification itself, by nature and not by participation, as 
is the case with creatures. 

152. Spir. 51. 

153. Here Basil reflects Origen’s cosmology to a great extent. See Princ. 1.3.5. 

154. Hex. 1.3-4; 2.2, 6; 3.5, 9. 

155. On the Stoic influence on Basil's Pneumatology, see Luckman, “Pneumatology and Asceticism.” 
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Spirit thus perfects the rational beings and harmonizes the nonrational beings 
that the Father and the Son have already made, without sharing in the basic act 
of creation itself. 156 So God’s act of breathing his Spirit into Adam at creation 
(Gn 2.7) refers for Basil to the giving of grace of holiness to human beings after 
they became lost through the fall. 157 

If we examine the Spirit’s role in baptism, we find again a more limited 
conception than Gregory’s. According to Basil, the Spirit comes in baptism to 
those who through ascetical discipline have already been made worthy to re¬ 
ceive it, 158 and it operates primarily through the distribution of gifts. 159 This 
view stands in contrast with Gregory’s doctrine that the Spirit enables the 
candidate’s preparatory purification and, at Pentecost and through baptism, 
dwells in the Church in its very being (oumraStcx;). 160 Likewise, Basil conceives 
of the Spirit’s work of divinization mainly in terms of the ethical perfection of 
Christians, 161 rather than as their actual participation in the Trinity through 
the Spirit (which includes growth in virtue), which is so central to Gregory’s 
theological and spiritual project. Even Basil’s doctrine that the Spirit is “glo¬ 
rified with” the Father and the Son is not simply a prudent “economy” of words 
in problematic contexts; since Basil argues that even creatures are said in 
Scripture to be glorified, 162 the argument from conglorification begs the ques¬ 
tion. A final point of contrast over the doctrine of the Spirit is their difference 
of approach to the witness of Scripture. Basil believes that Eunomius and the 
Pneumatomachians can be directly answered by proofs of the Spirit’s dignity 
from Scripture, 163 because the names of the Spirit (both from Scripture and 
from unwritten tradition) signify the Spirit’s supreme nature. 164 As we have 
seen, Gregory regards such biblical argumentation both polemically improb¬ 
able and dogmatically impossible. In the summer of 380, five years after Basil’s 


156. Spir. 16.38; cf. Gregory, Or. 38.9. Gregory also speaks of the Spirit as “Perfecter,” but his use of 
terms for the Spirit in Trinitarian formulae is more varied, indicating a fuller appreciation of the Spirit's divine 
nature. 

157. Spir. 16.39. 

158. Spir. 10 and 15. 

159. Spir. 9.23; 16.40; 24.25; 26.21. 

160. See chap. 3 

161. Meredith, “Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers.” 

162. Spir. 24.55. 

163. Spir. 21. 

164. Eun. 3.3-4; Spir. 9. Basil appeals to extra-Scriptural traditions and practices throughout On the Holy 
Spirit, but his understanding of the nature of biblical testimony in relation to such practices is markedly 
different from Gregory’s. Basil's discussion of Amos 4.13 in Eun. 3.J is a response to Eunomius’ interpretation 
of the text, and does not indicate a clear influence from Athanasius. 
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On the Holy Spirit, Pneumatomachians in Constantinople were right to have 
spotted the insufficiencies of an exegetical approach like Basil’s. As we have 
seen in Gregory’s case, this difference of approach over the witness of Scrip¬ 
ture is indicative of a host of other basic issues, most especially the way in 
which the task of theology is understood to be related to the divine economy. 

Despite a moderate degree of similarity, then, we are dealing with two 
rather different doctrines of the Holy Spirit. Basil’s refusal to confess clearly 
the Spirit’s divinity corresponds with several key points that belie the apparent 
similarity on the superficial level of terminology alone. His statements of the 
Spirit’s “natural divinity” 165 and its “intimacy” and “natural communion” with 
the Father and the Son 166 are easily overinterpreted if they are read apart from 
a close engagement with the surrounding arguments. While Basil could be 
seen as working toward a doctrine of communion and inseparable operation 
among the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the fact that he does not show a fuller 
development of this idea compared with Gregory or even Athanasius is less a 
reflection of an unfinished journey that was later completed by others than of 
different paths taken at several important junctures. It is no accident that Basil 
calls the Spirit “a living essence and the Mistress of sanctification,” 167 and that 
much of his argument for the unity of the Trinity in On the Holy Spirit con¬ 
cerns the Father and Son, as the Spirit fades into the background. 168 Basil and 
Gregory both hold that the divine unity is located in the monarchy of God the 
Father 169 —a point on which most Eusebian and homoian theologians would 
also agree—but Basil does not see how this involves the Holy Spirit to anything 
near the extent that Gregory does. 

In light of these several key points, it must be conceded that, by com¬ 
parison with the public teaching and the urgent pleas of his friend and in¬ 
terlocutor through the early 370s, Basil’s understanding of the Spirit’s divinity 
is not, in the end, all that different from the doctrine of an anti-Nicene figure 
like Eusebius of Caesarea. Thus Basil can say that the Spirit is “united to the 
Divinity,” 170 rather than being the Divinity itself that proceeds from God the 


165. to oi) v 0 £iov if] (piKTSi (Spir. 23.54), Basil’s strongest statement of the Spirit’s divinity in On the Holy 

Spirit. 

166. to koivov Tfjt; (pnaecot;,.. .f) 7up6<; IlaTEpa Km Yiov ouceigxtk; (Spir. 18.45), Koivoma (18.46), see 
also 9.22; 19.48; 24.56: cpnaei ectt'iv ayaGov, (be; aya 06 <; 6 IIaTr]p Kai aya 06 <; 6 Yio<;. 

167. to nvE'Dpa onaia £ajaa, dyiaapoa) Kupia. Spir. 18.46. 

168. E.g., Spir. 18.45. An approach likely supported by Origen’s similar reticence. 

169. Spir. 18.45. 

170. auvavaX,T|(p0Ev Tfj 0 e 6 tt | ti . Spir. 24.55. 
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Father. Many readers have effectively assumed that Basil holds a full doctrine 
of the Spirit, and have then come to find it expressed in On the Holy Spirit and 
other texts. But this is to give Basil the benefit of Gregory’s theology, and to 
overlook the meaning of his work within the theological context of his recent 
Eustathian associations and his widening pro-Nicene relationships in the early 
370s. By 375, when he wrote On the Holy Spirit, Basil had been working for 
several years to bolster the Nicene presence in the Eastern Church through his 
contacts in the East, his requests for support and intervention from Damasus 
and the Italian bishops, and his ongoing correspondence with Gregory, who 
had been urging him to accept a fuller doctrine of the Spirit since at least 372. 
The suggestion that, by the spring of 381, the pro-Nicene conversation had 
developed to a point that the council’s confession of conglorification alone 
would signal to everyone involved the Spirit’s full divinity, coequality, and 
identity in being with God the Father 171 is again overly hopeful. It ignores the 
reality of the debates that were actually taking place with Eunomians, 
Homoians, and Pneumatomachians, the stronger doctrinal terms presented by 
Damasus and the Western councils and ratified at Antioch in 379, and espe¬ 
cially the strong doctrine of the Spirit and the Trinity being advanced by 
Gregory at the heart of the pro-Nicene community in Constantinople—as well 
as Apollinarius, we must remember, to whom most in the network of Melitius, 
which dominated the council, were by now virulently opposed. 172 Modern 
depictions of the harmony of Basil’s and Gregory’s Pneumatologies therefore 
beg the question in several respects. 

With regard to the doctrine of the Trinity as a whole, Basil tends toward the 
language of divine being (ouaia, to sivai), 173 whereas Gregory prefers to speak 
in biblical terms of the divine nature (cpuaig) and Divinity ( 0 e 6 xr|<;) that the 
Father shares with the Son and the Holy Spirit. On the surface, Basil’s choice 
of terminology is a sign of his emerging pro-Nicene commitments, in contrast 
with the prohibition of ousia language by the Council of Constantinople in 360. 
Yet in another sense, Basil’s understanding of divine ousia highlights, by 
contrast, Gregory’s deeper regard for the unity and monarchy of the Trinity. 
Basil defines the concepts of ousia and hypostasis as representing the common 
and the particular—as in the difference between a living creature of any sort 


171. E.g., Meredith, “Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers.” See also Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 257-258. 

172. Meredith points out that in some ways even Basil’s Eun. 3—and we may add some of the letters cited 
above—is stronger than the later Spir. “Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers,” p. 198. 

173. Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, p. 45. 
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compared with a particular human being. 174 In this conception Basil adopts a 
predominantly Stoic ontology in order to understand Trinitarian metaphys¬ 
ics. 175 On one level this distinction seems obvious, in the sense that the divine 
being (ouaia), as a noun, is certainly used to describe the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, whereas “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit” (or Peter, James, and 
John) are more specific nouns, which apply only to each of the respective 
persons, not to all three together. 176 Yet while this conceptual definition can 
serve as a helpful step toward giving “a sound account of our faith,” as Basil 
hopes, 177 Gregory succeeds more fully in the same task by providing a more 
properly Christian metaphysic in his understanding of the divine monarchy, in 
which the Son and Spirit are determined by, reflective of, and refer back to the 
Father’s divine being, 178 rather than all three simply being different types of 
divine being (although in a derivative sense they are this also). 179 The relative 
absence of this technical distinction in Gregory’s work, in preference for more 
immediate terms and for the idea of Trinitarian “relations,” avoids the fallacy 
of imagining that there are any such things as hypostases or the divine nature 
in themselves 180 —a problem that will plague the post-Chalcedonian Christo- 
logical debates in the coming centuries, through the reception of Gregory of 
Nyssa’s redaction of Basil’s work and similar metaphysical constructions made 
later. 181 Even as both men regard the Father and the Son as unbegotten Divinity 
and begotten Divinity, 182 Gregory has a more robust sense of the monarchy of 


174. Ep. 214.4. Basil also describes the commonality between the Father and Son as the “principle” of 
the essence, or of Divinity (6 xfj<; ouoxai; Xoyoq. . .6 Xoyoq xfj q Gsoxrjxoi;), which they share (Eun. 1.19; Ep. 
236.6). And in another passage, the divine represents the common (to koivov), while the unique characteristics 
belonging to the Father or the Son are particulars (to i'8iov, Eun. 2.28). Recent discussions of Basil's distinction 
between ousia and hypostasis can be found in Behr, Nicene Faith, pp. 293-299; Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 
pp. 91-92. This distinction goes a long way toward providing the textbook idea of the “Cappadocian solution” to 
the Trinity. 

175. Hiibner identified the characteristically Stoic resonance of Basil's ontology, in contrast with the 
Aristotelian metaphysic brought to bear by Gregory of Nyssa in his Pseudo-Basil, Ep. 38 (“Gregor von Nyssa als 
Verfasser”). 

176. Basil notes the grammatical difference at Spir. 17.41. 

177. Ep. 236.6. 

178. On which see chap. 4. 

179. As Basil and Gregory both recognized, the Trinity is even less like three members of a common 
species or class, as they are conceived in an Aristotelian metaphysic such as Gregory of Nyssa's (Pseudo-Basil, 
Ep. 38). 

180. See chap. 4. 

181. On which see below. 

182. Here again, a significant difference appears over the identity of the Holy Spirit: for Basil, the 
particular characteristic of the Holy Spirit, as a divine hypostasis, is “sanctifying power,” compared with fa¬ 
therhood and sonship for the other two (Ep. 214.4; 236.6). To some degree Gregory accepts Basil’s Origenist 
argument about the Spirit’s nature as sanctification (see Or. 31.4), but he goes on to locate the Spirit’s eternal 
identity more solidly in its eternal generation, or its “procession,” from the Father (31.8). 
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God the Father and the causal relationships that constitute the eternal life of 
the Trinity than Basil’s predominantly Stoic ontology allows. 183 Basil also uses 
“hypostasis” in a more technical sense than Gregory does. Gregory is happy to 
speak of hypostases occasionally, though he typically refers to them simply as 
“the Three,” or by their proper names, “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit”; again, he 
seems to want to avoid falling into the trap of substituting an alternative 
metaphysic for the biblical doctrine of the Trinity. 184 

Tying together these several differences—over the relationship between 
theology and the economy, the unity of Christ, the Spirit’s full presence in 
creation and divinization, and the monarchy within the Trinity—is a different 
overall sense of the reality of the knowledge of God. In Against Eunomius Basil 
argues that humans have direct knowledge of God’s energies alone, not (even 
partially) of God’s essence. 185 By comparison with Gregory’s vivid mysticism of 
the divine light, Basil’s is, in the end, a less fully participatory doctrine than 
Gregory’s. Whereas Gregory joyously proclaims Christ to be the illumination 
of believers, the more they are purified and ascend to the divine Light, for Basil 
Christ’s identity as Light also signifies the inaccessibility of the glory in the 
Divinity. 186 In sum, Gregory has a stronger doctrine of revelation and a greater 
sense of theological unities. 187 


Gregory of Nyssa 

Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, the third “Cappadocian father,” had 
much less personal and ecclesiastical interaction than did Gregory Nazianzen 
and Basil (although both chafed under Basil’s episcopal authority), and their 


183. This limitation can be seen as well in Basil’s argument that, in this vertical ontological scheme, 
things are homoousios with their own works, as a potter with his pot, or a shipbuilder with his ship, as well as the 
idea that Peter and Paul are homoousioi because they share a common nature. See Eun. 2.4. Basil's construction 
at times rules out the possibility of a consubstantial relationship among three things of the same ontological 
status, as in the Trinity. See, in comparison, the contradictory statements in Eun. 2.19 and 2.32. 

184. In his analysis of Basil’s conception of the divine plurality, Hildebrand notes that, during the first 
stage of his career, before he has settled on the “hypostasis,” Basil has no term for what sort of subject possesses 
the distinctive characteristic (idicopa) of fatherhood or sonship, or what is the Father or the Son (Trinitarian 
Theology, pp. 66-67). In Gregory’s case we can say that such a term is unnecessary in the first place, except 
perhaps as a stylistic convenience. 

185. Eun 1.6-7; see a l so H’ c f- I - IO > where Basil discusses theological language that positively de¬ 
scribes God. 

186. Eun. 1.6. 

187. Gregory’s theological and spiritual superiority to Basil is also observed by Holl, Amphilochius, pp. 
159, 163, 167. 
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work shows even less in common. While Gregory of Nyssa drew heavily from 
both Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, his work is on the whole much closer to 
Basil’s than it is to the other Gregory’s. Having been tutored in rhetoric by his 
older brother, Gregory of Nyssa later worked intensively to defend the legacy of 
Basil’s work against Eunomius, and he wrote On the Creation of the Human 
Being with the explicit intention of completing Basil’s Hexaemeron. Gregory of 
Nyssa also seems to have been more closely associated with the Melitian net¬ 
work in Antioch than Basil—he was present at the synod of 379, he delivered 
Melitius’ funeral oration, and he was listed as an arbiter of Theodosian or¬ 
thodoxy along with Diodore—which further distinguishes his efforts from 
those of Gregory Nazianzen, who worked, as we have seen, more independent 
of, and often against, the emerging Antiochene tradition around Melitius’ 
protege, Diodore. Although he has been the subject of much scholarly interest 
since the mid-twentieth century, Gregory of Nyssa’s doctrine of the Trinity is 
still surprisingly understudied. 188 

There are several obvious points of commonality between these two 
theologians who, in their different ways, aligned themselves with the faith of 
Nicaea—similarities that largely follow the lines that we have examined above 
in connection with Basil, with some notable exceptions in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit; we will therefore focus here on the features that distinguish each 
man’s work. Being the youngest of the three Cappadocians, Gregory of Nyssa 
wrote a number of key treatises on the Holy Spirit and the Trinity over a three- 
to five-year period, probably beginning not long before the council of 381. 
Considering their later date, and the likelihood that Gregory knew at least 
some of Gregory Nazianzen’s work, it is not surprising that he shows a much 
stronger sense of the divinity of the Holy Spirit and the unity, equality, and 
consubstantiality of the Trinity than Basil does. He is absolutely clear, for 
example, that the Spirit exists and “works” in the fullest sense, along with the 
Father and the Son, “in every thing and notion—both encosmic and super- 
cosmic, those in time and before the ages,” 189 beyond simply the harmoni¬ 
zation of the Son’s creation and the sanctification of rational beings, as we saw 
in Basil. He also argues for the Spirit’s vivication and sanctification of Chris- 


188. The great works on Gregory of Nyssa in the twentieth century by Balthasar, Danielou, and others 
served to fill out the remainder of Gregory’s thought after the more narrowly focused dogmengeschichtliche 
studies of Harnack, Loofs, Seeberg, and Holl on Gregory’s Christology and Trinitarian doctrine. What is needed 
most at this time is a reappraisal of his Trinitarian doctrine that includes his ascetical theology and anthro¬ 
pology. Several helpful recent works have appeared by Turcescu, Barnes, and Potier. 

189. Spir. 100.14-16. 
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tians in baptism, although in ways that resemble Basil more than Gregory 
Nazianzen. 190 Again like Basil, Gregory of Nyssa places unfailing confidence 
in his ability to prove the divinity of the Holy Spirit directly from the witness of 
Scripture, 191 even when he is faced with the same sort of Pneumatomachian 
objections that Gregory Nazianzen dealt with in Oration 31 (that the Scriptures 
do not plainly call the Spirit either “God” or “Divinity”). 192 In stark contrast 
with Gregory Nazianzen (and apparently with no better results), Gregory of 
Nyssa refuses to believe that a biblical proof cannot be mounted, which points 
to significant differences in their approaches to biblical hermeneutics and 
Pneumatological doctrine. More pronounced is the way in which, in his trea¬ 
tises against the Macedonians, Gregory of Nyssa seeks to prove the Spirit’s 
divinity in a much less convincing manner than Gregory Nazianzen or even 
Basil. Occasionally he simply asserts the common divine nature among the 
Trinity and then concludes that the Spirit must therefore be divine 193 —an 
argument which not very subtly begs the question. We find little of Gregory 
Nazianzen’s central argument for the Spirit’s divinity from the divinization of 
Christians. In fact, Gregory of Nyssa seldom speaks of divinization, and when 
he does it typically concerns transformation in virtue as distinguished from a 
noetic participation in the divine light. 194 Gregory of Nyssa also employs ar¬ 
guments for the Spirit’s divinity that are not found anywhere in Gregory Na¬ 
zianzen: for example, the idea that the Spirit’s anointing in baptism signifies 
its nature as “kingship,” which proves its shared divinity with the Father and 
Son, who are each King; and the idea that the inseparability of the oil of 
anointing from the body that it anoints (in Jesus’ baptism) signifies the Spirit’s 
inseparability from the Son. 195 With Gregory of Nyssa we therefore have a 
doctrine of the Spirit that asserts the divinity of the Spirit more strongly than 
Basil, and is thus closer to Gregory Nazianzen, but which is less adept at doing 
so and does not reflect the heart of the older Gregory’s argumentation and 
spiritual infrastructure. Being more firmly allied with the emerging Anti¬ 
ochene school under Diodore than Basil was, Gregory of Nyssa is even further 
from Gregory Nazianzen in his Christology. The Antiochene character of his 


190. The Spirit deserves worship because it vivifies in baptism: Basil's “liturgical argument.” See, e.g., 
Spir. 105-109. 

191. Eust. 6; Spir. 90, 92. 

192. Deit. Fil. et Spir. 573c. 

193. Spir. 94-96; see also Eust. 13-14. 

194. See Laird, Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of Faith, pp. 187, 201. 

195. Spir. 102-103. 
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work can be seen both in his more dualistic understanding of Christ’s 
person 196 and in theory of Christ’s atonement and deception of the devil. 197 
Being naturally oriented against Apollinarius, as an Antiochene theologian, 
it is Gregory of Nyssa who was chiefly responsible for the modern view that 
the Christology of all three Cappadocians is predominantly anti-Apollinar- 
ian. 198 

Turning to Gregory of Nyssa’s doctrine of the Trinity as a whole, we find 
several major differences from Gregory Nazianzen’s. The most substantial— 
and a matter of far-reaching significance for the unfolding of Nicene Chris¬ 
tology in the post-Chalcedonian period—is his definition of ousia and hypos¬ 
tasis, which follows on and expands that of his older brother. In a concentrated 
set of works on the Trinity, written from around the time of Basil’s death in 379 
to about 383—roughly the same period as Gregory Nazianzen’s major work— 
Gregory defines several points of Trinitarian logic and metaphysics. In the 
Letter to His Brother Peter 199 and related works, he defines ousia (essence or 
substance) 200 and physis (nature) 201 as a common reality or form that is shared 
by unique (ISLcoq) 202 hypostases, which are themselves particular instantiations 
of the common essence that are specifically defined or circumscribed (repay 
paxog TIV09 respvypacpq) and are differentiated from one another by their 
particular properties (id LSidtjoucra). 203 Drawing heavily on a Neoplatonic 
combination of Platonic forms with Aristotelian metaphysics of the universal 
and the particular, 204 in a way distinct from Basil’s more heavily Stoic ap¬ 
proach, Gregory employs this set of concepts as a tool with which to analyze the 
way that language and being work both in the realm of common speech and in 
the usage of Scripture. As an example, he argues that the term “human being” 
(dvfiprarecx;) properly signifies the common essence that all people share, or 
“the whole of humanity” (rov Kafio^ov avBpcoreov), of which individual hu¬ 
man beings (like the apostles Peter and John) are particular instances. 205 The 


196. Especially evident in the Antirrheticus against Apollinarius. 

197. See Or. cat. 24-26. The similarities with Nestorius and Theodore of Mopsuestia are significant. 

198. On Gregory Nazianzen’s substantial use of Apollinarius and his opposition to Diodore, see above. 

199. Pseudo-Basil, Ep. 38. Fedwick has argued that this letter serves as Gregory’s commentary on Basil’s 
treatment of ousia and hypostasis. See “A Commentary of Gregory of Nyssa,” p. 32^; see also Behr, Nicene 
Faith, p. 415^0. This letter may be Gregory’s first treatise on Trinitarian doctrine. 

200. Ep. Pet. 1: to koivov Tfj<; onaiod;. 

201. Ep. Pet. 2: rr]v koivtjv cpnaiv. 

202. Ep. Pet. 3. 

203. Ep. Pet. 2. On Gregory's concept of individuality as a complex of particular properties, see Turcescu, 
Gregory of Nyssa pp. 100-101. 

204. See Turcescu, Gregory of Nyssa and the Concept of Divine Persons, pp. 63, 97. 

205. Ep. 38, 325b and passim. 
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relationship between an ousia and a hypostasis is thus the same as that between 
a form (or species, siSoq) and an individual thing that represents that form 
(ociopov ). 206 For two or more things to be consubstantial with one another, 
then, means that they are instances of the same common nature . 207 Further¬ 
more, a hypostasis has “no communion” with its common nature, meaning that 
the individual entity qua individual entity is not the same thing as the common 
essence that all entities of the same kind share with one another; although he 
concedes that a hypostasis does “contain the common property in some 
ways .” 208 

Gregory of Nyssa conceives of ousia, moreover, as being superior to and 
more real than individual hypostases. The divine essence is thus a “preexisting” 
or “more truly existing” essence, to which the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit each 
belong, or which they each possess . 209 In order to defend himself against the 
charge of tritheism, Gregory employs this scheme by means of a comparison 
between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who share a single divine nature, and 
the plurality of human beings, who share a single human nature. He then 
argues that the essence of humanity is more real than individual human be¬ 
ings, so that the conventional practice of calling individuals “human beings” is 
illegitimate 210 according to “the precise rule of the science of language .” 211 
When Scripture refers to individual human beings, it does so as a kind of 
incorrect babbling for infants (much like an anthropomorphic description of 
God), which is designed to lead us on to a more mature and accurate view of the 
common essence that is being designated, “the perfect [object] that is con¬ 
templated in the [common] nature of the things .” 212 The one God is therefore 
known in the three persons or hypostases through this sort of inferential 
contemplation (Bscopslxai) of imperfect expressions . 213 Consequently, an es¬ 
sence, or common nature, is further removed from our knowing than the 
particular instances of it are. The essence of a thing can be conceived only 
indefinitely, and it cannot be properly signified; whereas a hypostasis is de¬ 
limited and so is able to present the essence in a knowable way . 214 The Father, 


206. Comm. Not. 31. 

207. Ep. Pet. 328a. 

208. Ep. Pet. 32503283. On the sharp division between ousia and hypostasis, see also Comm. Not. 19. 

209. pia<; xoiyapouv imap%oijar|<; xf\q ovg'iclc,, fjq e<xxi 7taxr]p Kai i)io<; ko d ayiov 7ivei)pa. Comm. Not. 
22.13-14. 

210. Comm. Not. 25, 30. 

211. 6 aicpipTiq Kavcbv xrji; ^oyiKfji; ejciaxriprii;. Comm. Not. 32.7. 

212. xo xeA,eiov Kai ev xfj cpncrei xajv 7rpaypctx(ov Gscoponpsvov. Comm. Not. 28.4. 

213. Comm. Not. 33.3-5. 

214. Ep. Pet. 3. 
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Son, and Holy Spirit, qua hypostases, are thus specially able to reveal the divine 
essence, which is incomprehensible. 

From the perspective of Gregory Nazianzen’s doctrine (as well as Basil’s), 
there are several major problems with this scheme. The first is that it suggests 
that the divine nature is a generic substance that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit all possess, or a class to which they all belong. In Gregory of Nyssa, the 
monarchy of the Father is thus much less clear than in Gregory Nazianzen or 
even in Basil. Although he occasionally asserts the monarchy , 215 his Neopla¬ 
tonic idealism yields a theory of divine substance that mitigates against what in 
Gregory Nazianzen is a more biblical doctrine of the Trinity . 216 Gregory of 
Nyssa reduces the problematic rigidity of these designations to some extent 
through the image of a rainbow, in which it is impossible to see where one 
color (or hypostasis) leaves off and another begins, just as the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are inseparably related in the divine essence, so that the common 
essence and the particular hypostatic identity of each of the three shine out 
together . 217 But such passages are the exception. Gregory of Nyssa goes much 
farther than Basil’s largely grammatical recognition of the communion of 
nature between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to say that that divine essence 
is a formal reality that is more real than the instantiations of it—a dogmatically 
Platonist idea that has little appeal to either Basil or Gregory Nazianzen. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s definition of the hypostases of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit as being constitutionally revelatory of the unknowable divine essence 
also departs from Basil and Gregory Nazianzen: for Basil the incomprehensi¬ 
ble essence is known positively through traits that belong to the essence and 
which all three persons share, whereas for Gregory Nazianzen the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are not in themselves any more or less comprehensible than 
the divine being (or the Divinity) in general, because they are the Divinity. In 
this and other respects, Gregory of Nyssa is more apophatic than Basil, and 
thus even more so than Gregory Nazianzen’s positive doctrine of divine illu¬ 
mination and revelation . 218 Gregory of Nyssa’s argument for divine unknow- 


215. E.g., Comm. Not. 25. 

216. In making this statement, I do not mean to invoke the caricatured, global distinction that took root 
in high Protestant thought between all “good” biblical doctrine and all “bad” philosophy (on which see the 
helpful cautions of Ayres, Nicaea, pp. 388-392). While it is appropriate—and long overdue—that we eradicate 
the idea that Christianity and ancient philosophy are absolutely incompatible, nevertheless there are cases, such 
as this one, in which one can still differentiate biblical Christianity (which is not necessarily completely pure of 
philosophical ideas) from philosophically inspired schemes that contrast with it. 

217. Ep. Pet. 5. 

218. A difference which comes out in the two Gregorys’ different approaches to Moses’ encounter with 
God on Mount Sinai; cf. V. Mos. and Or. 28.3. 
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ability in his defense of the divinity of the Holy Spirit against the Macedonians 
is an especially stark contrast. 219 This strange divergence seems to correlate 
with Gregory of Nyssa’s argument that the “Divinity” is not in fact the divine 
nature and his denial that the divine nature can be signified at all. 220 On the 
matter of “incorrect” statements about human and other individualities, Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen has an almost allergic reaction to this sort of scientific lin¬ 
guistics; for him it betrays a woodenly philosophical approach to language, 
which, as a highly trained rhetorician, he knows is much more complicated 
and less patient of analytic purification that Gregory of Nyssa thinks it is. In 
this respect Gregory and Basil are much closer to each other than either is to 
Gregory of Nyssa. Finally, as we observed in chapter 4, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
strong reliance on the identical operations of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in his argument for the unity of the Trinity 221 differs markedly from Gregory 
Nazianzen’s recognition that such an approach only begs the question. 222 
These metaphysical and linguistic aspects of Gregory of Nyssa’s work are very 
far from Gregory Nazianzen’s. In Gregory of Nyssa’s hands, Basil’s definitions 
of ousia and hypostasis assume the approximate form that will be taken up, in 
highly problematic ways, in the later Christological debates, and that will re¬ 
quire an eventual readjustment in the direction of Gregory Nazianzen’s doctrine. 


The Homoiousians and Eastern Theological Tradition 

Gregory Nazianzen’s doctrine reflects several distinct characteristics of the 
Trinitarian theological tradition of east-central Asia Minor—a regional char¬ 
acter symbolized by the location of Nazianzus directly on the road between 


219. Spir. 114. Gregory to some extent compensates for this negative epistemology by a positive regard for 
the luminosity and illumination that comes from the grace of the Holy Spirit and the light of the Christian 
Gospel (see Comm. Cant. 5; 2.10). However, he carefully limits such illumination to the realm of faith as distinct 
from knowing. While faith is enlightened, the mind moves toward darkness and unknowing (see V. Mos; Horn. 
Cant. 6 and n). An exceptional combination of both comes in Comm. Cant, n, where the dark cloud shines with 
brilliant light, and we have the mysticism of darkness and light together. See Laird, Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Grasp of Faith, pp. 190-91, 201, 204. Gregory of Nyssa thus ends his career with an intimation toward the idea 
of revelatory illumination with which Gregory Nazianzen begins. 

220. Comm. Not. 14.7-8. See also Deit. Fit. et Spir. 573d; Fun. 2.256.28-257.1; Eust. 14. 

221. E.g., Eust 7. 

222. As did Basil of Ancyra: the Son's sharing with the Father in the work of creation does not dem¬ 
onstrate his divinity or likeness in being any more than the fact that a priest uses tongs to lift coal from an altar 
proves that the tongs cannot have been created by him. Letter of the Council of Ancyra in 358, in Epiphanius, 
Panar. 73.4.7. 
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Constantinople and Antioch. It was this loosely defined “homoiousian” net¬ 
work sponsored by Melitius of Antioch that had entered into communion with 
Damasus of Rome and that Gregory represented in Constantinople at the 
height of his career, as the bishop charged with building a consensus among 
disparate Trinitarian groups in the imperial capital. Gregory’s doctrine of the 
Trinity, with its basis in the monarchy of God the Father, its predominantly 
anti-Sabellian undercurrent, and its characteristically Eastern phrasing, reflects 
a long history of Eastern theological tradition and creedal definition. When 
Gregory and Basil began their ministries in the early 360s, they were most 
closely associated with the homoiousian network that had recently been led by 
Basil of Ancyra, George of Laodicea, and others. Following the Homoiousians, 
Gregory and Basil of Caesarea went on to define their doctrine largely in op¬ 
position to the radical subordinationism of the Heterousians, and to under¬ 
stand the entire homoian regime and eventually all anti-Nicene theology 
through that lens. More fully than Basil, Gregory spent his career fulfilling and 
completing the theological approach of Homoiousians like Melitius and Basil 
of Ancyra. 

Several important common elements with Gregory’s work can be perceived 
in the homoiousian Council of Ancyra in 358. The council emphasizes the terms 
“Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit” over “Creator” and “creature” for under¬ 
standing the nature of the persons of the Trinity, and its main argument is that 
the divine relations that they signify are to be understood as like each other in 
being, rather than unlike, as the Heterousians claimed, and not merely like each 
other in power. 223 Speaking for the council, Basil of Ancyra writes argues that 
the Father’s begetting of the Son makes them alike, rather than different. 224 
Moreover, the Father’s begetting of the Son indicates a different relationship 
than God’s creation of creatures, 225 so that the fact that the Father generates the 
Son but is not himself generated does not betoken a difference of nature such as 
exists between the Creator and creatures. 226 (Thus they make the same firm 
distinction between begetting and creating found in Nicaea and the work of 
Alexander and Athanasius.) The letter goes on to describe the Father’s generation 
of the Son in such a way that marks it as highly transcendent: it is beyond time, 227 


223. Basil of Ancyra, Ep. syn., in Epiphanius, Panar. 73.3 and passim. 

224. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.7.8. 

225. The terms found in Prv 8.22 and 25. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.11.1. 

226. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.20.1: the substance of Basil of Caesarea’s argument against the Eunomians 
in Eun. 1, which carries throughout Gregory’s work. 

227. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.11.6-7. 
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ineffable, 228 entirely unique, 229 beyond all creaturely passion, 230 and incorpo¬ 
real. 231 Within the Origenist framework that informs Eastern theology (in¬ 
cluding Gregory’s), the incorporeality of the Trinity compared to the corporeality 
of creaturely existence marks its transcendence in very strong terms. 232 Also like 
the Eastern tradition that precedes it, the council’s statement emphasizes the 
monarchy of God the Father, as Gregory will: the Father is cause (amov) of the 
Son, giving him an essence like his own; 233 the Father is the only first principle 
(ap%r|), which rules out the possibility of there being three gods; 234 and the fact 
that the Son is “God” (Jn 1.1) and “in the form of God” (Phil 2.6) rather than “the 
God” (Jn 1.1) indicates his derivation from the Father. 235 George of Laodicea’s 
statement that Easterners confess “one Divinity, which encompasses all things 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit” likewise expresses the principle that the 
unity of God consists in the fact that the Son and the Spirit share in the one 
Divinity of God the Father, and the corollary belief that they are like the Father in 
being rather than unlike him, again very similar to Gregory’s own doctrine. The 
Homoiousians’ central argument that the Son and Spirit are like the Father not 
only in activity and power, 236 but in Divinity, incorporeality, and therefore be¬ 
ing, 237 is possibly being echoed in Gregory’s key Trinitarian formula, “the one 
Divinity and power of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

An even more striking similarity with Gregory’s doctrine comes in the 
council’s argument concerning theological method. In the synodical letter, 
Basil of Ancyra addresses those who object that the Father’s generation of the 
Son in being must involve passion, division, or emission. 238 He replies that 
such persons unreasonably rely on human reason rather than accepting the 
faith that alone brings salvation, 239 whereas a true understanding of Christ’s 


228. “The ineffable fact that [the Son is begotten] from [the Father] without passion” (xqv drc6ppr|Tov e£, 
auxou ouraGttx;). Epiphanius, Panar. 73.9.6. 

229. The Father's “proper and unique generation” (f) iSicot; KaL povoyevox; yevvrixiKri) of the Son. 
Epiphanius, Panar. 73.5.3. 

230. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.3.5, 6.1, etc. 

231. A proper understanding of the biblical terms recognizes “the existence of an incorporeal Son from 
an incorporeal Father.” Epiphanius, Panar. 73.3.5; see also 3.6-8 and passim. 

232. See Epiphanius, Panar. 73.9.4: “the Son is like the Father in Divinity, incorporeality, and activity.” 

233. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.3.3. 

234. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.16.3 (the subsequent letter of George of Laodicea). 

235. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.9.5. 

236. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.11.2-3. 

237. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.9.4 and passim. 

238. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.6.1-6. 

239. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.6.1, 4. 
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divine sonship prevents “the mystery being emptied” by the suspicions of 
clever arguments. 240 These two motifs—the appeal to faith over reason as 
being more truly reasonable, and the description of Heterousians as emptying 
the mystery of the faith through clever argumentation—supply Gregory’s two 
main statements of theological method in the Theological Orations. As we have 
seen, he discusses the limitation of human reason and the superiority of faith 
at length in Oration 28 (with a reverberation in 29.21), and he uses Basil of 
Ancyra’s phrase “the mystery is emptied”—uniquely among extant fourth- 
century literature 241 —to describe the doctrine of the Homoians, Heterousians, 
and Pneumatomachians. A second major parallel with this passage is the deep 
connection that is asserted between the Son’s divine generation and being 
(Trinitarian doctrine) and the “mystery” of his saving work on the cross (so- 
teriology and Christology). Basil argues that those who deny the Son’s divine 
generation and his essential likeness to the Father are implicitly denying the 
mystery of Christ crucified. In the same theopaschite terms that are so central 
to Gregory’s Christology, Basil says that they cannot account for “how God is 
crucified,” which is the foolishness of the Gospel that is wiser than human 
beings. 242 The Homoiousians’ basic soteriological insistence that the Trinity 
must share a common Divinity in terms of being as the necessary corollary of 
God’s suffering on the cross in Jesus Christ resembles Gregory’s approach to a 
very great extent. There are several intriguing minor parallels as well: the anti- 
Sabellian statements that the Father and Son are not “the same entity” 
(xauToi;) 243 but “different entities” (exspot;) match in reverse Gregory’s famous 
dictum that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three distinct entities (aXXoc, 
Kod a^og kou a.X'koc ,) 2 4 ; and in an extremely tantalizing parallel, George 
argues that the phrase “Father and Son” signifies a “relation” to one another, 
rather than the difference between the Creator and a creature. 245 


240. i'va jif] 81a xa ek Xoyiajxwv imox£u6p£va kevcoGt] <xo fj.i)axr|piov>. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.6.6. 

241. The verbal combination of 1 Cor 1.17 and 2.1 into the phrase “the mystery is emptied” (KEVCoGp [xo 
puCTxf|piov], Epiphanius, Panar. 73.6.5, 73.6.6) is a unique parallel between the council’s letter and Gregory’s 
Ors. 29.21 and 31.23. 

242. IIox; 6 Qeoq axaupouxai. See 1 Cor. 1.25. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.6.2. The argument includes the 
standard anti-Sabellian premise that God the Father cannot be said to suffer (73.6.7), which makes the Son’s 
suffering both as “God” and as a distinct entity necessary. 

243. For the sake of clarity, I have altered Basil’s xoruxov to xanxoi;, allowing for the neuter subject xo 
opoiov in place of 6 riaxf|p or 6 Yiog however, since Gregory does not observe a strict masculine-versus-neuter 
technical distinction among Trinitarian and Christological pronouns, the parallel holds either way. 

244. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.8.8; cf. Gregory, Ep. 101.20-21. 

245. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.19.3. The terminology originally stems from Origen, Comm. Rom. 146.I.10, 
14; Comm. Jn. 2.34.205; Comm. Mt. 17.33.17, 37; and was taken up by Eusebius, Eccl. theo. 1.9.4; 1.10.3; see a l so 
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The main force of the homoiousian position, then, is to argue for the 
singleness of Divinity among the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in terms of their 
being, against claims that they are similar only in power or activity, while also 
maintaining their fundamental distinctness from one another. This second 
point leads the Homoiousians at Ancyra in 358 to resist the Nicene language of 
consubstantiality because they take it to mean that the Father and the Son are 
exactly the same thing. 246 This resistance is not so much a conflation of the 
categories of hypostases and divine being, which the Cappadocians are alleged 
to have properly distinguished for posterity, as it is a keen focus on the con¬ 
stantly hypostatic nature of the Divinity that has much in common with 
Gregory’s doctrine. By claming that the Son is “like” but not “the same as” the 
Father in being, the Homoiousians are not saying that the Son’s divinity is of a 
different genetic sort from God the Father’s—that he is not innately all-pow¬ 
erful, all-good, infinite, or the Creator God, for example—as the Heterousians 
were thought to believe; nor do they allow for any division of the divine nature 
in the Father's generation of the Son and the Spirit and his unique conferral of 
his Divinity on them, as later pro-Nicenes themselves were accused of hold¬ 
ing. 247 Rather, they are simply voicing an awareness that the divine being of 
the Son exists in a different way than it does in the Father, as being begotten 
from the Father. For the Homoiousians, the differences between the Father, 
Son, and Spirit are structural or relational, as in the difference between Gsoq 
and 6 Gsog, not a difference in degree of Divinity or divine being. The 
Father and Son cannot be said to be exactly the same in being because the 
divine being does not in fact exist apart from being either (to use Gregory’s 
terms) unbegotten, begotten, or proceeding Divinity. 248 While the doctrine 
of the Homoiousians is certainly not without its flaws from Gregory’s 


Basil, Eun. 1.5, 20; 2.22; Spir. 6.14.8 (Aiyeiv xou Ilaxpoc; xov Yiov, ov povov xq> cnjv aM,f|Xoi<; voeiaGat Kara 
xr)v a%eaiv, aXX’ 6x1 ekeivoc ^eyexai xa> xpo v( £> Ssuxspa). Epiphanius makes a loosely related argument 
against the Anomoians, that “the Son’s share in the perfect name [of God] reflects the true relation (crxecnt;) of 
the Son to the eternal, uncreated Father” (Panar. 73.23.3). But cf. the alternative statement by the Council of 
Ancyra that Wisdom teaches “its relation (axecnc;) to created things” (Panar. 73.7.2), as well as Epiphanius’ own 
use of the term to refer to Christ’s divine and human elements (Panar. 69.74.7). 

246. Epiphanius, Panar. 73.11.10: the Son is neither opooumoc; nor xaitxooumoc; with the Father. By 363 
Melitius folds Nicaea into the homoiousian program, arguing that the second key phrase, “from the being of the 
Father,” and thereby homoousios as well, in fact means that the Son is like the Father in being. Ep. Jov. in 
Socrates, HE 3.25. 

247. See, e.g., Gregory’s Or. 31.14. 

248. They would therefore resist the artificial division of being and hypostasis that we saw above in 
Gregory of Nyssa. 
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standpoint, 249 failing to give an adequate account of the divinity of the Son or 
the Spirit is not one of them. 

At this point we may observe that a full doctrine of the Trinity can be 
expressed in either a homoiousian or a homoousian thought system—both of 
which are defined against homoianism—and that, as should be obvious by 
now, a Nicene construction does not require any fewer qualifications and con¬ 
ceptual gymnastics than a homoiousian one does. It makes just as much sense 
to say that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not the same in being (for anti- 
Sabellian reasons) as it does to say that they are (for anti-Arian reasons). The 
Nicene terminology of consubstantiality, in other words, is not a metaphysical 
panacea for straightening out errors in Trinitarian doctrine. It is therefore no 
accident that pro-Nicenes like Damasus, Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of 
Nyssa took the Homoiousians as their allies. Gregory will of course alter the 
traditional Eastern phrasing by employing Nicene terms (though not nearly to 
the extent that Athanasius did), but on balance this is a minor change, and 
should not be regarded as a substantive correction. 

Like the Homoiousians represented at Ancyra in 358, Gregory’s doctrine 
distinctly echoes the Eastern creedal tradition stemming from the Dedication 
Council of Antioch in 341, at which George of Laodicea was present and which 
made a passing acknowledgment of Nicaea. Gregory’s emphasis on the sin¬ 
gularity and completeness of each of the three persons in Oration 25 and in the 
Theological Orations 250 strongly echoes the anti-Marcellan terms of the Or- 
igenist Dedication Creed 251 and is unique in its density and multiplicity of 
forms among contemporary pro-Nicene theologians. 252 The language of sin¬ 
gularity recurs in later conciliar statements as well, including those from 


249. In addition to reconciling their doctrine with Nicene language, Gregory will also correct certain 
statements that seem to limit Christ’s experience of human existence and sinfulness—though nothing like to 
the degree of the Apollinarians. See Epiphanius, Panar. 73.9.5-7. 

250. In the various forms of oA,o<;, elq and povog on Or. 25.15-16, see chap. 4, pp. 202-206. This 
emphasis recurs in Gregory’s discussion of the divine names at the end of Or. 30, where he argues that the Son 
is called Only-begotten (povoysvr|<;) “not only because he is unique and uniquely comes from one unique, but 
because he does so in a unique manner, unlike bodies” (povoc; ek povou Kai povov, aXX’ oil koci povorpoTCCDi;, 
oux wc; xa ocbpaxa, 30.20). 

251. Hahn § 154, 1 . 6: And we believe in “one Lord Jesus Christ his only-begotten Son, God, through whom 
all things [are made], who was begotten from the Father before the ages, God from God, whole from whole, sole 
from sole (oXov oA.ou, povov ek povou), perfect from perfect, King from King, Lord from Lord,... exact image 
(d7tapaAAaKxov elkovoc) of the Divinity and the being and will and power and glory of the Father.” 

252. The concentration of and povoc;, povou, povov, and povcoc; in Gregory’s discussion of the Father and 
the Son (25.16) is unparalleled, with near exceptions only in Pseudo-Didymus, Trin. 1.15.96, and Pseudo-Cyril, 
De sand. Trin., PG 77.1136.44, both of which are dependent on Gregory. Gregory’s point that each person thus 
possesses the divine quality of uniqueness (xo povadiKov, a rare term) can be compared to Basil’s argument in 
Spir. 18.45 ( a l so rare) that singular units dwell together in the Trinity. 
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Antioch 344 (the Macrostich Creed), 253 Ancyra 358, 254 Sirmium 359 (the Dated 
Creed), Nike 359, 255 and Constantinople 360. 256 Although Athanasius reports 
each of these statements, 257 he never takes up their terms in his own doctrine, 
as Gregory does. Also unlike Athanasius, Gregory is happy to call the Son the 
“exact image” of the Father (38.13 = 45.9), along with the Dedication Creed and 
the strong image Christology of Eusebius of Caesarea. 258 Likewise, Gregory’s 
statement that, being unique and complete, “the Father is truly a Father,” “the 
Son is truly a Son,” and “the Fioly Spirit is truly holy” also reflects the Ded¬ 
ication Creed. 259 These phrases originally come from the arch-Eusebian As- 
terius. 260 Eusebius of Caesarea then defends them against Marcellus’ attack on 
Asterius, arguing that they are not innovations by Asterius but represent the 
doctrine of Origen and several earlier bishops and synods, 261 and he includes 
them in his anti-Marcellan commentary on the Caesarean creed that he pre¬ 
sented to Constantine and the Council of Nicaea. 262 Although Athanasius oc¬ 
casionally uses similar terms and engages the traditional Eusebian language, 263 
Gregory adopts it much more directly and wholeheartedly. His argument that 


253. Hahn § 159.8, 1 . 14 (the Only-begotten is genuinely begotten povov yap Kai povax;). This council 
more closely followed the dominant Antiochene group that produced the fourth creed from the Dedication 
Council of 341, as distinct from the bishops who produced the second creed (Dedication Creed) (Hahn § 154). 

254. The Father's unique generation of the Son; see pp. 310-311. 

255. Hahn § 163, 11. 1 (God the Father is povov 0 eov ), 6 (the Son is povov ek povou rob IlaTpoc;); § pp. 
310-311. 164, 11. 1, 5-6 (using the same terms). 

256. Hahn § 167, 1. 4: povov ek povou xou IlaTpoc;. These terms do not appear, however, in the Eastern 
statement of Serdica 343 (issued from Philippopolis) or in the statements of Sirmium 351 or 357. See the same 
language in Acacius’ argument against Marcellus (Epiphanius, Panar. 72.7.1) and Epiphanius against Aetius 
(Panar. 76.37.10). 

257. See Syn. 23, 8, and 30 (twice), respectively. 

258. Athanasius avoids the term by the time of On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia in order to 
distinguish his theology from the Eusebians, even though he had used it willingly in his earlier writings (Gent. 
41, 46, 47; Ar. 1.26; 2.33; 3.5, 11). See Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 288. See also the rare 
witnesses in Basil, Horn. 41 C. Sabell. et Ar. 4 (PG 21.608.4); Gregory of Nyssa, Pun. 3.6.11. 

259. In its argument that Mt 28.19 teaches baptism into “a Father who is truly a Father, a Son who is 
truly a Son, and a Holy Spirit who is truly a Holy Spirit” (Hahn § 154 1 . 24-26). The same argument from Mt 
28.19 ° ccurs i n Amphilochius’ synod in Iconium in 376. 

260. Marcellus, Frag. 65 (Klostermann). 

261. Eusebius, Peel. theo. 1.4. 

262. “Believing that each of these is and exists, the Father truly a Father, the Son truly a Son, and the 
Holy Spirit truly Holy Spirit” (Pp. Caes. 5.2-3; in Athanasius, Deer. 33.5.2-3); see also Marcell. 1.1.15. Epiphanius 
uses similar language against Sabellians at Panar. 62.4.5. 

263. Athanasius argues that “God is properly and alone truly Father of his Son” (xov ©eov Kupicoq Kai 

povov ovxa IlaxEpa xou eauxou Yiou, Ar. 1.23) and that the Nicene phrase “from the essence of the 

Father” indicates “the true genuineness of the Son towards the Father” (to yvr|<7iov aA,r) 0 ajc; Uiou Ilpoq xov 
Ilaxepa yvcopi^Exai, Syn. 36.2). He also tries to correct the Eusebians on their own terms, arguing that if they 
really meant that the Father is truly a Father and the Son a genuine Son they would embrace the Nicene 
confession (Syn 39.6; see also Tom. 5). 
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the Son and the Spirit are not subsequent to the Father in time (25.15-16) again 
resembles the Dedication Creed. 264 Even as he opposes Constantius’ homoian 
program, Gregory retains key markers of the Eastern theological tradition and 
creedal language, again along the lines of Basil of Ancyra, George of Laodicea, 
and Melitius of Antioch. By contrast, Gregory’s doctrine is remarkably dis¬ 
similar to Athanasius’ statements from Alexandria 362: he never settles for the 
mere confession that the Son and the Spirit are not creatures; he places little 
emphasis of the Spirit’s inseparability from Christ as proof of its divin¬ 
ity (though he certainly believes this); he never calls the Trinity as a whole 
homoousios —a statement that no good Easterner would want to make, except 
perhaps as a cipher for the monarchy of the Father, because of its connota¬ 
tions of either generic commonality or the division of the divine essence; and he 
does not look to Nicaea as the unique litmus text of orthodoxy, although he 
certainly adheres to it and eventually uses it as a positive rallying point. 265 

Gregory is in many respects a strongly Trinitarian theologian from the old 
homoiousian stream of Asia Minor. He is more strongly opposed to Sa- 
bellianism than to Arianism—even though he is opposed to both, and is most 
immediately occupied with the heterousian problem—and virtually uninflu¬ 
enced by Athanasius. He went on to become the most illustrious figure and the 
greatest theological mind to be affiliated with this group, refining and fulfilling 
its commitments into a comprehensive Trinitarian program. Gregory claims 
the heritage of moderate Eastern theology represented at the Dedication 
Council of Antioch in 341, purifies it of the intervening distortions under 
Constantius and Valens, and draws out of it a full Trinitarian doctrine that 
accords with the language of Nicaea. In this respect Gregory is far more a 
reformed Eusebian—or to be even more accurate, a vindicated Origenist—than 
he is representative of Athanasius and the West. 266 His definitive achievement 
as an Eastern theologian has far-reaching implications for our understanding 
the nature of fourth-century theology. At the very least, it can no longer simply 
be assumed that the Athanasian paradigm is the only viable standard for 
determining Trinitarian orthodoxy. 267 


264. There is “no time, occasion, or age before the Son was begotten” (Hahn § 154 1 . 32); and of course 
Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son (see Princ. 1.2.2-4, 9). 

265. Gregory’s first mention of Nicaea is in 374 (Or. 18.12). 

266. Athanasius draws on Origen as well, of course, but not nearly to the extent that Gregory does. The 
doctrinal elements that emerged from Athanasius’ collaboration with Marcellus, in particular, served to dis¬ 
tance him from Origenist Trinitarian tradition. 

267. Michel Rene Barnes tentatively but insightfully comments, “Athanasius’ role as the examplar of the 
orthodox trinitarian theology has been overstated by scholars.” “One Nature, One Power,” p. 220. 
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Damasus and the West 

While he is very much an Eastern theologian, Gregory bears a significant 
relationship to the West as well, at a crucial point in the consolidation of the 
catholic faith. As we have noted, in 379 the Council of Antioch ratified a dossier 
of conciliar statements sent from Damasus, signaling a basic level of doctrinal 
agreement with the Western bishops. This agreement formed the basis of the 
establishment of communion and Church order with regard to both the An¬ 
tiochene schism and the promotion of the Nicene faith in general. When the 
council selected Gregory to represent its interests in Constantinople, he was 
commissioned primarily as an authoritative teacher to establish doctrinal or¬ 
thodoxy as the basis for catholic communion and order in the East. Gregory’s 
doctrine shows a general accord with the Western statements, and on one 
matter possibly a significant influence. His confession of “the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, the one Divinity and power” broadly agrees with Damasus’ sum¬ 
mary of the Nicene faith as belief “that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are of 
one Divinity, one virtue, one form, one substance.” 268 The Ea gratia in par¬ 
ticular gives a clear indication of the monarchy of the Father: the Word pos¬ 
sesses “the Father’s nature and the fullness of the Divinity... from God,” 269 
and the Word is the splendor of the eternal light of the Father and the Father’s 
true image. 270 The document also speaks in strong terms of the Holy Spirit’s 
divinity: “Let us also confess that the Holy Spirit is not created, but is of one 
majesty, of one being, of one virtue with God the Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” because “it is connected with them in activity and in the forgiveness of 
sins.” 271 On these individual points and in their overall theological style, the 
Western documents show a strong resemblance with the doctrine of Athana¬ 
sius. Gregory does not follow Damasus in adopting opposition to Arius and 
adherence to Nicaea—in which, Damasus writes, “Easterners and Westerners 


268. Ut patrem filium spiritumque sanctum unius deitatis, unius uirtutis, unius figurae, 
unius ... substantiae; Conf. quid. 21-23. Th e Ea gratia, which may have been sent separately to Melitius before 
the council of 379, reads, “The Trinity is of one virtue, one majesty, one Divinity, one substance, so that it is an 
inseparable power (potestas).” Ea grat. (Field, pp. 49-50). 

269. Ea grat. (Field, pp. 54-57). 

270. Ea grat. (Field, pp. 58-60). 

271. Spiritum quoque sanctum increatum autem unius maiestatis, unius usiae, unius uirtutis cum deo 
patre et domino nostro Jesu Christo fateamur; Ea grat (Field, pp. 63-65, 68-69). Damasus’ terms here thus re¬ 
flect the language of Athanasius’ three Ep. Serap. See also Non nobis (Field, pp. 108-110): the Holy Spirit is “perfect 
in all things—in virtue, in honor, in majesty, in deity—let us worship it together with the Father and the Son.” 
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exult”—as a litmus test and a key marker of doctrinal orthodoxy , 272 nor does he 
make the argument that the Word of God is not imperfect like a spoken human 
word . 273 Nevertheless, it is easy to see why a group of bishops engaged in such 
an alliance would have chosen Gregory to represent them. 

The most striking similarity, however, is with the doctrine of Christ found 
in the Illut sane. This document defines the Westerners’ opposition to Apolli- 
narians, who have recently been condemned at a council that included Da- 
masus and Peter of Alexandria . 274 It marvels at “those from among us” who 
hold a pious faith in the Trinity, yet are ignorant of “the sacrament of our 
salvation.” It then faults the Apollinarians chiefly for believing that Christ 
assumed human existence without a human mind , 275 and that Christ’s hu¬ 
manity is therefore imperfect. In reply, the text argues for Christ’s full hu¬ 
manity in ways that closely resemble Gregory’s argument in Letter ioi. If only 
an imperfect human being was assumed, it says, then “our salvation is im¬ 
perfect, because the whole human being was not saved”; yet since the whole 
human person has perished, the whole needs saving . 276 Moreover, because it 
was the human mind above all that sinned in the fall and is “the sum of original 
sin and the whole damnation,” Christ needed to save our mind most of all, 
which sinned before the rest. Although the terms are different, and Gregory 
does not cite the biblical texts that Damasus refers to, the Christological ar¬ 
guments are similar to a remarkable degree. We may conclude that Gregory 
ably represented the doctrinal concerns of the Western Exemplum synodi sent by 
the somewhat domineering Damasus , 277 and that he possibly drew support 
from the Westerners in his late reply to Apollinarius. 


272. Against Arius: Conf. quid. (Field, pp. 18); pro-Nicaea: Conf. quid. (Field, pp. 18-20, 37-38); Non nobis 
(Field, pp. 106-107), “we retain the Council of Nicaea's inviolable faith in all respects.” Damasus’ use of these 
motifs follows the recommendations of Athanasius and the Council of Alexandria in 362 (Tom. 3), which are 
also echoed in the letters of Basil (Ep. 243; 263) and Melitius (Pseudo-Basil, Ep. 92) written to the Western 
bishops. 

273. Ea grat. (Field, pp. 52-53); Non nobis (Field, pp. 110-113)—an argument that Gregory of Nyssa takes 
up: see Or. cat. 1. 

274. Damasus’ Letter to the Eastern Bishops (Theodoret, HE 5.10) reports the condemnation of Apolli¬ 
narius and his disciple Timothy by a Western council. 

275. Sine sensu hominem suscepisse; II. sane (Field, p. 83). 

276. This passage echoes the much older statement of Origen (Heracl. 7.7-8). See also Damasus’ Letter to 
the Eastern Bishops: “If anyone says that Christ had less of humanity or Divinity, he is full of devil's spirits and 
proclaims himself a child of hell” (Theodoret, HE 5.10). 

277. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 798-801, and Simonetti’s comment, “Au¬ 
thoritarian and superficial, he was convinced that he knew the affairs of the East well and that he had the 
authority to bring about their solution” (La crisi Ariana, p. 430; trans. Hanson p. 800). 
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Gregory the Theologian 

Gregory of Nazianzus not only offered the most powerful and comprehensive 
Trinitarian doctrine of his generation, but, as the later fathers soon recognized, 
he stands out as the preeminent theologian of the fourth century, second only 
to Origen among the great fathers who came before him. Far from being an 
ecclesiastical failure or a mere borrower of other people’s ideas, Gregory 
proved to be the one who most deeply understands, prays, and articulates the 
Christian faith in the Holy Trinity, which is “theology” in the fullest sense. 278 
He is far more theologically consistent than is often supposed, and he is at 
once a deeply traditional and a remarkably original theologian, who made 
perceptive and influential strides in Christology, Pneumatology, and Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine, as well as ascetical and pastoral theology. 

Gregory is also a quintessentially Cappadocian theologian. He drew sig¬ 
nificantly on Gregory Thaumaturgus, the Origenist patron saint of Cappado¬ 
cia, representing his doctrine more faithfully than the Apollinarians did. He 
was the most highly educated and theologically gifted bishop in Con¬ 
stantinople in 379, even though some ridiculed his provincial accent. During 
his retirement he remained involved in Cappadocian ecclesiastical and literary 
affairs and continued to exert his influence through the established networks 
of patronage. Yet above all Gregory adopted and perfected the fully Trinitarian 
and unitive Christological impulses of Eastern theological tradition. He up¬ 
dated Origen on several important points; corrected the incipient Christolog¬ 
ical dualism emanating from Melitius’ protege, Diodore; combated the errors 
of Apollinarius; and avoided the Marcellan overtones of Paulinus and the 
earlier Athanasian project. He admirably fulfilled the charge of Antioch 379, 
backed by the Western councils of the 370s, to build a Trinitarian consensus in 
the capital, which he did from a classically Eastern theological point of view 
while representing Western interests as well. As a magisterial pastor, teacher, 
and literary theologian, Gregory managed to construct a core of Trinitarian 
doctrine and ecclesial consensus in the capital of the Eastern empire largely 
independent of the emperor, in the face of Antiochene factionalism, and de¬ 
spite the insinuations of the Alexandrians—a doctrinal program superior to 
that of the council of 381, which he then validated after the fact, when the 


278. Moreover, the relationship between influence and originality has been greatly confused in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. If evidence of borrowing or (as Eliot put it) stealing from other writers con¬ 
stitutes a lack of originality, then Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Freud are deeply unoriginal thinkers. 
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council had chosen a different course. He also offered the most sensible pro¬ 
posal for ending the Antiochene schism, following the succession plan of 
Melitius and Paulinus, which was later recognized and supported by the West 
against the ambitio of the second-generation Melitians and the intruding Al¬ 
exandrians. In each of these ways Gregory exercised a kind of theological 
leadership remarkably similar to Athanasius’ a generation before, stronger in 
theological acumen if gentler in method and weaker in ecclesio-political sta¬ 
mina. 

By comparison, Gregory constructed a more unitive theology than Atha¬ 
nasius, Basil, or Gregory of Nyssa managed to do (as well as Augustine or Leo, 
who became the dominant Christological models in the West), being closer 
instead to Origen and Cyril of Alexandria. Gregory’s doctrine contains the 
main elements of the Christological orthodoxy that will be championed by 
Cyril of Alexandria in the next century and further worked out over the re¬ 
mainder of the patristic period. In his strong sense of divine illumination, his 
biblical understanding of the theology of the divine economy, his anchoring of 
the Trinity in the monarchy of God the Father, his highly unitive Christology, 
and his robust, epistemically inclusive Pneumatology, the strength of Gre¬ 
gory’s work lies in what we might call its “doctrinal inclusivity.” His work 
consistently seeks to include in God’s being and saving work the full range of 
human existence, our sin and death, and above all the work of theology— 
things which at different points invariably seem counterintuitive to other 
theologians—as the determining factor of their true meaning. At the root of 
this interconnected theological vision is the eternal life of the Trinity, in which 
the monarchy of God the Father determines and makes possible the divine 
unity and distinctions—all of which is known through the dynamic, narrative 
theological principle that Gregory learned from the Bible and Origen. In 
concert with this inclusiveness, Gregory’s work belies the firm distinction 
between confessional, doxological, contemplative theology and speculative, 
technical, systematic theology that modern interpreters have tried to force on 
him. In his rhetoric, too, Gregory’s work incorporates the positions of his 
opponents, including their existential faith-stance and Christian practice, 
which are, for him basic elements of Trinitarian doctrine and not secondary to 
it. This spiritual-theological continuum among ascetical formation, biblical 
reading, dogmatic confession, worship, and pastoral ministry is the deepest 
current running through Gregory’s doctrine and devotion. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that Gregory came to be the veritable 
father of later Eastern Christianity, both Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian 
alike. Not only did his sermons become the chief model of Byzantine ora¬ 
tory, but his doctrine of Christian salvation, summarized in the idea of divi- 
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nization (Become;), became the dominant soteriological concept for 1,000 years 
of Byzantine theology, 279 and, through Cyril of Alexandria and John of Da¬ 
mascus especially, it wielded great influence in the West as well. 280 After 
Origen, Gregory Nazianzen was the premier “spiritual theologian” in Greek 
patristic tradition. His impact on his contemporaries alone was considerable: 
in addition to Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Amphilochius, we can name Jer¬ 
ome 281 and Evagrius 282 among those who learned from him. In the following 
generation, he strongly influenced John Chrysostom; to mention just two 
points of contact, John’s treatise On the Incomprehensible Nature of God re¬ 
hearses much of Gregory’s Oration 28, and his ideal of the priesthood comes 
directly from Gregory’s Oration 2 and other texts. 

In the late 390s Rufinus of Aquileia translated nine of Gregory’s homilies 
into Latin, making them available to many Western readers to come. 283 Au¬ 
gustine lays high praise on Gregory, saying that his doctrine is widely regarded 
as a standard of the Christian faith. 284 Although Augustine’s use of Gregory’s 
work has long been a matter of speculation, 285 his actual debt seems to have 
been rather minimal, and to have come late in the formation of his thought. 286 
In three works against Julian of Eclanum, he quotes three of Gregory’s hom¬ 
ilies, from Rufinus’ translation, to justify his teaching on original sin and 
predestination. 287 Augustine’s appeal to Gregory serves mainly to prove that 
his own doctrine has the authority of the catholic Church in both East and 
West; he does not cite him as an authority on other doctrinal matters, as can be 
seen in the significant differences between the two on major points of Chris- 
tology, Pneumatology, and Trinitarian doctrine. Gregory’s influence was 
strongly felt, however, by Gregory the Great, who encountered Gregory’s work 
in Rufinus’ Latin translation during his stay in Constantinople as papal 


279. Although he takes up Athanasius’ preferred term Gbottoltictk;, Cyril of Alexandria’s doctrine of 
Christ largely follows Gregory's. After Cyril, the Pseudo-Dionysius adopts Gregory’s invented term Becoaic;, 
followed by Maximus Confessor and John Damascene, at which point it was firmly established in Byzantine 
usage. See Russell, Doctrine of Deification, pp. 341-343, and chap. 2, pp. 116-118. 

280. On the correspondence between the doctrines of divinization in Gregory Palamas and Thomas 
Aquinas, both of whom reflect Gregorian influence, see A. N. Williams, Ground of Union. 

281. See Jerome, Ep. 52; Vir. illus. 117; Lim, Public Disputation, p. i6on47. 

282. See McGuckin, St. Gregory, pp. 96, 276-278, 350. 

283. Ors. 2, 6, 16-17, 41, 26-27, 38, 39 - 

284. C. Julian 1.5.15-16 (PL 44.649). 

285. See, e.g., Hill's introduction to Augustine’s The Trinity, p. 45. 

286. On Gregory’s influence on Augustine, see Lienhard, “Augustine of Hippo,” with bibliography. 
Augustine’s direct citations of Gregory’s works come mainly from his late, anti-Pelagian treatises. 

287. Ors. 2, 38, 41, cited in Contra Julianum, De dono perserverantiae, and Opus imperfectum contra 
Julianum. 
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emissary. The direct influence of Oration 2 on Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Rule has 
already been noted. Gregory can therefore claim to have had a major impact on 
two of the four traditional doctors of the Latin Church, Jerome and Gregory the 
Great, and possibly three, depending on how much Ambrose borrowed from 
his work on the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

In the fifth century Cyril of Alexandria drew heavily on Gregory for his own 
Christology, Pneumatology, and doctrine of the Trinity, in some ways even more 
than he did on his fellow Alexandrian Athanasius. 288 We have already noted 
Gregory’s title “the Theologian,” given by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 in 
recognition of his seminal teaching on the Trinity. At the beginning of the sixth 
century, the Pseudo-Dionysius learned much from Gregory as well, including 
his vision of Moses’ ascent up Mount Sinai in the Mystical Theology and the nine 
hierarchies of angels and much of Gregory’s doctrine of the priesthood in the 
Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies. By the seventh century Gregory had ac¬ 
quired a kind of canonical status among the Greek fathers. His works began to 
accumulate scholia in the fifth century; in the sixth he had his first extant 
commentator, the Pseudo-Nonnus; and in the seventh he was the subject of a 
biography by Gregory the Presbyter. Gregory’s works were further translated 
into Latin, Syriac, and Armenian. When certain monks used him to defend their 
extreme Origenism, Maximus Confessor was forced to negotiate difficulties in 
Gregory’s text, and in doing so he shows the nearly scriptural status that Gregory 
had come to acquire among the Byzantines. 289 Toward the end of the patristic 
period, following three centuries of Christological debates since the Council of 
Chalcedon, John of Damascus definitively synthesized the received tradition 
largely by reinterpreting it in terms of the doctrine of Gregory, who appears to 
have been his favorite theologian. In the eleventh century, Gregory was likewise 
the primary patristic influence on Simeon the New Theologian, so named in 
order to compare him to Gregory. Together with this monumental theological 
legacy, Gregory went on to become the chief model of Byzantine letters, earning 
him the reputation for being superior to Demosthenes, Plato, and the other 
orators and prose stylists of classical Athens. 290 His most pervasive influence, 
however, came through the regular reading of his orations in the liturgies of the 


288. Holl calls Gregory a prototype of later “Alexandrian” Christology, but because of his suspicions of 
Gregory's epistemology he maintains Gregory’s difference from Cyril in terms of Cyril’s greater “realism.” See 
Amphilochius, pp. 195-196, and chap. 4, pp. 199-200; and Beeley, “Cyril of Alexandria.” 

289. Above all in his lengthy Ambigua, which are largely devoted to resolving puzzles in Gregory's text. 
See Louth, “The Cappodocians.” 

290. As described, e.g., by Michael Psellos in the tenth century. See Daley, Gregory ofNazianzus, pp. 26- 
27. Still helpful on Gregory's influence is Rousse, “Saint Gregoire de Nazianze,” cols. 960-969. 
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Eastern churches and in his extensive quotation in the hymnody of the Byz- 

• • 291 

antme rite. 

For Gregory the Theologian, the doctrine of the Trinity, which is “theol¬ 
ogy” in its fullest sense, represents and always seeks to promote the knowledge 
of God in the divine economy of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit within the life 
of the Church. As the fathers of Chalcedon, the early Byzantines, and many 
others have recognized, Gregory is the one who consistently understands the 
meaning of all of existence in terms of the brilliant Light of the eternal Trinity, 
and who most adeptly articulates the orthodox faith. Each of the major topics 
that we have examined—from the purification and illumination of the theo¬ 
logian and the pastoral ministry of the Church to Gregory’s distinct teaching 
on Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity as a whole—helps to constitute the 
definition of Christian theology. Through his life’s work as a pastoral, po¬ 
lemical, and literary theologian, Gregory contributed enormously to the con¬ 
struction of an explicit and unified Christian focus on the Trinity—the only 
theologian in Greek tradition comparable to Origen in terms of comprehen¬ 
siveness, theological and exegetical acuity, and depth of vision. For Gregory, as 
for no one else before him, God is the Trinity: the unbegotten Father, source of 
the divine light, who eternally generates his equally brilliant Son and sends 
forth his equally brilliant Spirit, in whom and by whom God is known in the 
divine economy—all three being equally the object of devotion, the focus of 
theological reflection, and the subject of many a poem. Among his theological, 
ecclesiastical, and literary accomplishments, Gregory’s greatest achievement 
and the just cause of his renown was to show with practical and theoretical skill 
that the divine light of God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is the very meaning 
of the Christian life and indeed of all creaturely existence. 


291. See Harrison, “Illumined from All Sides by the Trinity.” 
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Index of Theological Topics in 
Gregory's Works 


Because Gregory’s corpus is relatively unsystematic (in a literary 
sense), with passages on the same topic often scattered across his 
orations, poems, and letters, few modern students have ventured 
far beyond the Theological Orations (Ors. 27-31) and the late Christo- 
logical epistles ( Ep . 101-102, 202) into what are often more signifi¬ 
cant texts. In order to facilitate further research into Gregory’s 
theology, this index lists key passages by topic, as they are found in 
each chapter of this book. This is not an exhaustive list; further 
references can be found in the chapter footnotes and, no doubt, from 
further research. Passages in the Orations are listed by number 
only according to John McGuckin’s chronology. Passages from 
Oration 38 that are repeated verbatim in Oration 45 (38.7-13 = 
45.3-9; 38.14-15 =45.26-27) are normally listed only under 
Oration 38. 


Chapter 1: God and the Theologian 

Purification 2.71; 6.5; 20.1-4, I2 > 32.12-13; 

23.11; 27.3-4, 6-7; 28.1-4; 
25.17; 38.1, 4-7, 13; 39.1-10, 
14; 4O.3I, 39I-4O, 45; 

Carrn. 1.1.1.1-24 
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topics in Gregory’s works 

Philosophy (Christian Practice) 

2.7, 103; 7.1-15; 14.4; 27.7; 25-26; 44.9 

Purification and the Body 

7.21, 24; 14.6-8, 18; 41.1, 5; 

27.3; 38.11-13; 39.19; 40.38-40; 
45.13-14; Ep. 101.51-522 

Purification and Baptism 

8.14, 20; 18.13; 39-t— 6; 40.3-4, 7-8, 
n-40; Carrn. 1.1.3.47 

Incomprehensibility of God 

14.30, 32; 17.4; 18.16; 28.3-5, II > 

18-21, 31 and passim; 30.17; 38.7; 

39- I 3 

Divine Magnitude and 

2.5, 74-76; 6.12; 20.11; 34.8; 28.11, 

Transcendence 

31; 30.17; 31.7-11, 22, 31-33; 25.17; 
26.19; 37- 2 ; 38.7-8; 39.12; 40.41 

Corporeal Epistemology 

2.17, 74; 17.14; 20.9-10; 22.6, 9; 24.15; 
34.6; 28.3, 7-12, 21; 29.11, 19; 31.7; 
38.12-13; 39.13; 45.11-12, 45; 

Ep. 101.49, 56 

Divine Light and Illumination 

2.75-76; 7.17; 8.19; 20.1, 12; 32.15; 

21.1; 28.3, 17, 31; 31.3, 32; 37.4; 

38.7, 11; 39.1-2, 8-10, 20; 40.3, 

4-5, 32, 37, 41; 44.3; 45.2; Carm. 

1.2.10.142; 2.1.1.194-213, 630-650 

Illumination and Baptism 

39.1-2; 40.1-5, 24-25, 36-37; 

Carm. 2.1.45.257-263 

Purification and Illumination 

14.4; 20.12; 21.6; 27.3; 28.2-3; 

30.20; 39.8, 20; 40.5, 37; 43.12, 43 

Reason and Faith 

4.44; 6.6-7, IO > 14-33; 22 - 7 > n; 3 2 - 7 > 
23-27; 27.5; 28; 29.21; 39.7, 13; 

40.5, 37, 45 

Chapter 2: Jesus Christ, the Son of God 

Linguistic Terms versus Meaning 

16.2; 19.10; 20.8-10; 32.14, 26; 

41.7-8; 28.4, 20; 29.8; 31.9-11, 

20, 22, 24, 33; 25.2, 18; 37.2, 

4; 39.11; 42.16, 18; 43.11, 13, 

15, 65, 68-69 

Creation 

21.1-2; 38.7, 9-11; 39.13; 40.5, 8; 

Carm. 1.2.2.560-561 

Fall 

38.12; 39.13; 40.45 

Divinization 

1.5; 7.22, 23; 14.23; 11.5; 29.19; 

30.3, 4, 6, 21; 25.16; 37.2; 38.2-4, 

7, 11, 16; 39.1; 40.8, 10, 16, 

42; Ep. 101.46; Carm. 1.1.11.9; 

1.1.2.47 
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Economic Paradigm 
of Christology 

Divinity of Christ 

Humanity of Christ 

Christ’s Assumption 
of Human Existence 


Unity of Christ 

Unity of Christ: Technical Terms 


Christological Hermeneutic 
Single-Subject Predication 
of Christ 


Divine Passibility and the Cross 

Seemingly Dualist Passages 


God Predominates in Christ 

Divinization of All Humanity 
in Christ 

Divinization through the 
Doctrine of Christ 


1.5; 29.18-30.21; 37.2; 38.1-13; 

39.13; 40.33; 45; Ep . 101.13-14; 
102.4; Carm . 1.1.2; 1.1.10 
20.4; 32.18; 23.9; 29.18-21; 30.1, 

4, 7, 12; 31.26, 28-29, 33’ 2 6-7; 
37.17; 38.2, 13; 41.4 
2.23; 29.18-21; 30.1, 5; 39.13; 

Ep . 101.32, 46-53 

14.15; 19.13; 34.10; 29.19; 30.5, 9, 31; 
26.7; 37.1, 3-4; 38.13-15; 

39.19; 44.2, 7; 45.13, 26-29, 
60-61; Ep . 101.12-15 
29.1:9; 37.2, 4; 38.13; Ep . 101.13-31; 
102.4 

14.7; 32.9; 27.7; 28.3, 22; 29.19; 
31.20; 37.2; 38.9, 13; Ep . 

101.22, 28; 102.4; Carm . 

2.1.11.631-651 
29.17-18; 30.1, 2; 34.10 
1.5; 2.98; 14.2, 4, 15; 22.13; 32.-33; 
29.18-30.21; 37.1-3, 5, 7-8; 

38.1, 13-16; 39.1, 12; 40.2, 45; 

45.1; Ep . 101.14-25; Carm . 
1.1.2.62-75 

17.12; 33.14; 30.1, 2, 5, 6; 26.12; 
39.13; 43.64; 44.4, 44; 45.28-29; 
Ep . 101.51; Carm . 1.1.10.6-9 
30.2, 5, 8-10, 12-13, 15-16, 21; 

38.13, 15; 43.69, 45.25; Ep . 
102.24-28; 202.15-16; DVS 618, 
642, 651 

9.6; 10.4; 30.2, 3; 37.2; 39.16; 40.33; 

Ep . 101.12, 21-46; 102.18-20 
2.23-24; 30.1, 5, 6, 21; 38.7, 13, 19; 

39.13; 40.45; 45.22, 28 
14.14, 18, 21; 24.4; 29.18; 30.21; 
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26.1-2 158 nn.16,18 

26.1 248 n.48 
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26.4- 6 41 

26.4 251 n.6l 

26.5 197 n.32, 198 n.34, 264 n.98 

26.6 137 n.87 

26.7 126 n.51, 127 n.54 
26.9-13 41, 73-74 

26.11 196 n.25 

26.12 139 nn.91-92,94 

26.13 81 
26.14-19 41 

26.19 97> io 5 n.158, 189 n.5, 

218 nn.97,99, 221 n.113, 

222 n.120 

27-31 ( Theological Orations ) 

3, 39-40, 88, 183-186, 190, 
193, 196-197, 218 n.101, 

231, 272, 293 
27-28 65, 102 

27 88, 231 n.153, 321 n.283 

27.1- 3 184 

27.3 67-68, 73, 75 n.35, 83, 

109-110, 196 n.26, 198 n.33, 247 
nn.44,46 

27.4 71, 196 n.27, 198 n.34 

27.5- 6 247 n.44 

27.5 hi n.180, 184 n.94 

27.6- 7 77 

27.6 82, 196 n.27, 198 n.33 

2 7.7 71, 74 n.27, I 3 I n.66, 196 n.27 

27.8 no n.175, III 

27.9 267 n.m, 272 

27.9 96 n.116, 196 n.27 

27.10 198 n.34 

28 224 n.131 

28.1- 3 198 n.33, 2 3 I n.153 

28.1 88, 186, 191, 193, 196 
nn.26-27, 197 

28.2- 3 65, 87-88, 101, 109, 251 

28.2 66-67, 184, 196 n.27, : 97 n.32 

28.3 90-93, 96 n.115, 103-104, 

107, 113, 115, 131 n.66, 218 n.97, 
222 n.124, 223 n.127, 231 n.155, 
293 n.121, 308 n.218 

28.4 94, 94 n.105, 97, 99, 116 n.i, 
196 n.27 

28.5 97, 98 n.121 


28.6 98 n.121, 112 

28.7 99 n.132, 100, 112, 196 n.27 

28.8 100 n.136 

28.9 100 

28.10 100 

28.11 94 

28.12 99 nn.130,132, 100 

28.13 112 

28.16 112 

28.17 98, 104 n.157, 105-106, 

112 n.186 

28.18- 21 96 n.116 

28.18 97 

28.19 98 

28.20 97, 116 n.i 

28.21 97, 100 

28.22-31 293 n.120 

28.22 131 n.66 

28.23 I 9 & n.25 

28.28 hi, 168 

28.31 94-95, 99, 104 nn.152-154, 

218 n.101, 231 

29-31 200 n.40, 206 n.53 

29.2 106 n.163, 168 n.47, 215-216, 
220 n.105, 221 

29.3-16 223 n.130 

29.3 206 n.55, 224 n.132, 282 

29.4 224 nn.131-132 

29.5 224 n.132,135 

29.6-8 224 n.134 

29.8 116 n.i, 214 n.85 

29.9 224 n.135 

29.10 196 n.27 

29.11 99 n.132, 101 n.141 

29.12 223 n.127 

29.13 224 n.132, 229 n.148 

29.15 210 nn.69-70, 214 n.84 

29.16 206, 229 n.148 

29.17-21 121 

29.17 133 n.71, 151 

29.18 123, 132-135, 139-140, 142, 
148-149, 182, 195 n.24, 

200, 207, 296-297 

29.19- 20 136, 239 

29.19 99 n.132, 102 n.147, 121, 123, 
128, 129, 131-132, 144, 148, 163 
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29.21 112, 227 n.143, 312 n.241 

30 121, 136, 140-142 

30.1 126 n.51, 132 n.74, 139-140, 

147 n.124, 182 

30.2 132 n.74, 138-140, 144 n.114, 182 

30.3 121, 146 

30.4 121, 126 n.51 

30.5 127 n.54, 138,-139, 140 nn.98, 
102, 147 n.124 

30.6 84 n.67, 121, 138, 147, 

232 n.160 

30.7 126 n.51, 206-207, 210 n.69, 

211 n.74, 2I 4 n -84 

30.8 140, 142 

30.9-12 207 n.57 

30.9 127 n.54, H° n.97 

30.10 140 n.97 

30.11 195 n.23 

30.12 126 n.51, 138, 140 nn.98, 102, 
219 n.102 

30.13 140 n.97 

30.15 136 n.84, 140 n.98, 207 n.57 

30.16 140, 142, 206 n.55, 207 n.57, 
265 

30.17-21 141, 198, 260 

30.17 94 n.103, 95-97, 99 n.127, 

100 n.133, 103 n.149, 196 n.27, 
197 n.32 

30.19 195 nn.23-24 

30.20 75 n.35, 84, 109, 131, 207 n.57, 
223, 313 n.247 

30.21 121 n.34, 127 n.54, I 3 I n.70, 

140 nn.97-98, 147-149, 

248 n.49 

31 164-165, 167-168 

31.1-3 157 n.11, 183 

31.1 65 n.4, 134, 165, 183 

31.2 166 n.43 

31.3 104 n.152, 159 n.21, 164, 

165-166, 180, 184, 188 n.2, 

196 n.26, 197-198, 227 

31.4-20 223 n.130 

31.4 167, 174, 221 n.108, 222 n.125, 
224 n.132, 302 n.182 

31.5 156 n.9, 159 n.21, 166, 188 n.2, 
196 n.27, 202 n.43 


31.6 173 n.61, 174, 188 n.2 

31.7- 11 95 n.113 

31.7 100 n.140, 224 n.131 

31.8- 9 208 

31.8 196 n.27, 198 n.33, 302 n.182 

31.9- 11 116 n.i 

31.9 218 n.97, 219 nn.102,104, 

221 n.108 

31.10 94-95, 159 n.21, 164 

31.12 137 n.87, 167, 174-175, 184, 219 

n.104 

31.14 175 n.66, 206 n.55, 2 °7 n.58, 

208 n.61, 211, 221 nn.108, 
no, 112, 223 n.127, 3 X 3 n.247 

31.16 196 n.27, 2 °7 n.58, 223 
n.127 

31.17 175, 189 n.5, 220 

31.18-19 221 n.108 

31.19 229 n.148 

31.20 116 n.i 

31.21 165-166 

31.22 95 n.113, n 6 n - x 

31.23 184, 312 n.241 

31.24 116 n.i, 169 

31.25- 27 169-173, 184, 240 

31.25 196 n.25 

31.26- 27 198 n.33 

31.26 126 n.51, 148 

31.28-29 126 n.51, 174-177, 

231 n.153 

31.28 148, 159 n.21, 166 n.43, 

221 nn.112,118 

31.29 139 n.94, 165 n.40, 178, 
180-181, 223 n.127 

31.30 182-184, 206 n.55, 2 °7> 2 °9 
n.64, 219 n.104, 220 n.106, 

221 n.119 

3 I - 3 I— 33 95 n.113 

31.32 107 

31.33 116 n.i, 126 n.51, 185, 197 n.32, 
217, 218 n.101, 223 n.130 

32 36, 163 n.22, 192, 216 n.91, 

241 n.20, 252 n.68 

32.4 241 

32.5 36, 188 n.3, 191-192, 204 n.49, 
218 n.99 
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32.S 177 n.71 
32.7 III n.180 

32.9 131 n.66 

32.10- 13 241 n.21 

32.11- 13 36 

32.12- 13 248 

32.12 69, 83 n.66 

32.13 84-85 

32.14 94 n.103, 95 n.113, 116 n.i 

32.15- 17 36 

32.15 104 n.152, 105 n.158, 106, 

150 n.135, 194 n.16 

32.16- 18 251 n.61 

32.16 65 n.4, 101 n.146, 113 n.190 

32.17 254 n.75 

32.18 126 n.51 

32.21 36, 188 n.3, 189, 192, 204 n.49, 

218 nn.97, 99, 101 

32.23- 27 112 

32.23 267 n.114 

32.24- 25 189 

32.24 hi n.180 

32.25 195 n.23 

32.26 116 n.i 

32.27 hi n.180 

32.30 195 n.23 

32.33 65 n. 4 , 137 n.87, 139 n.94 

33 37> I 9 2 ’ 220 n.107 

33* I— 5 37 

33.6-12 37 

33.9 hi n.180, 137 n.87 

33.13 33 n.108, 157 n.14, 158 n.18, 250 
n.60 

33.14 139 

33.15 189 n.5, 231 n.154, 231 n.159, 267 
n.114 

33.16- 17 37, 192 

33.16 124 n.46, 159 n.21, 192, 209 
n.64, 217 n.95, 218 n.101, 219 
n.104, 220 n.107, 221 n.113, 222 
n.120, 223 n.127, 260 

33.17 166 n.42, 174, 177 n.70, 184 
n.96, 227 n.145 

34 37 . 5 °. i 9 2 

34.2 263 n.95 

34.3-4 196 n.25 


34.6 99 n.132, 158 n.16, 188 nn.2-3, 
189 n.5, 227 n.143 

34.7 149 n.133 

34.8- 15 37, 191-192 

34.8 94 n.106, 95 nn.m-113,162,177, 
200 n.40, 209 n.64, 

219 n.104 

34.9 164 n.35, 183 n.93, 189 n.5, 

218 nn.97,101 

34.10 127 n.54, 132 n.74, 137 n.85, 200 
n.40, 223 n.130 

34.11 157 n.11, 196 n.28, 198 n.33 

34.12 174, 196 n.27 

34.13-15 181 n.84 

34.13 97 n.117, 197 n.31, 221 n.114, 222 
n.120 

34.14 164 n.35 

34.15 196 nn.27-28, 198 n.33, 213, 221 
n.112, 113, 118 

36 42, 193 

36.1- 2 193 

36.2 89, 264 n.103, 2 ^5 

36.3 241 n.22 

36.5 104 n.152, 119 n.24 

36.8 hi n.180, 260, 263 n.94 

36.10 69 n.15, 188 n.3, 193, 218, 

219 n.104, 267 
36.12 242 n.28 

37 4 2 - 43 . 193 

37.1- 4 150 

37.1- 3 123, 126, 137 n.88 

37.1 247 n.44 

37.2 95,116 n.i, 121 n.30, 128-129, 131, 
137, 144 

37.3 65 n.4, 113 n.191 

37.4 104 nn.151-153, 116 n.i, 126, 127 
n.54, I2 9 > I 49 n - I 33 

37.5 136 n.84, 193. 2 °7 
37.7-8 137 n.87 

37.9- n, 17 74 

37.14 74 n.27, 111 n.180 

37.17 125 

37 -i8 193 

37.21 hi n.180 

37.22 83, 193, 209 n.64, 2I 9 n.104, 
221 nn.112,119, 244 
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37.23 34 n.III 

38-40 (Epiphany Series ) 43, 102, 

121, 193 

38 59, 69, 321 n.283, 321 n.287 

38.1 137 n.87 

38.1- 4 123 

38.1, 4-6 65 

38.2- 4 120 

38.2 125 n.50, 149-150 

38.3 121 n.34, 148 n.131 

38.4- 5 76 

38.4 84-85, 150 

38.5- 6 123 

38.7- 11 117-118 

38.7- 9 191, 193 

38.7- 8 96, 99 n.125 

38.7 69 n.15, 84, 95-97, 102-103, 105 
n.158,119 n.22,121 n.34, 12 3> z 47> 
200 n.40, 223 n.130, 232 

38.8 101 n.143, 195 n.24, 198, 207 
n.59, 218 n.97, 222 n.124, 

223 n.127 

38.9 94 n.106, 104 n.153, 106, 

131 n.66, 299 n.156 

38.10 106 

38.11 80-82, 99, 105 n.158, 106, 

121 n.34, z 95 n - 2 3 

38.12- 13 99 n.132 

38.12 82, 119 

38.13- 15 191, 193 

38.13- 14 137 

38.13 83-84, 121, 124, 126, 129, 

131, 144, 148, 178, 207-208, 290 
n.108, 315 

38.14 148, 195 n.24 

38.15-16 136 n.84 

38.15 140 n.98, 141 n.103, 142, 206 
n.55, 207 n.59, 210 n -£>9, 

219 n.104 

38.16 43 n.137, 121 n.35, 151 n.141, 164 
n.36 

38.18 95 n.113, 150, 226 

39 69, 321 n.283 

3 9 - I— 7 76 

39.1- 6 86 

39.1- 2 106 n.164, 108 


39.1 43 n.137, 76-77, 84 n.67, 

104 nn.156,161, 125 n.49, 

137 n.87 

39.2 88 n.82 

39.7 hi n.180 

39.8-10 69-71, 83, 89, 107 

39.8 85, 99 n.130, 101 n.141, 109 

39.9 65 n.4, 75 n.35, io 4> 2 3 2 n - I 6o 

39.10 119 n.18 

39.11- 12 191,193, 222 n.124, 22 3 n.127 

39.11 71 n.18, 88, 116 n.i, 209 n.64, 
219 n.104 

39.12 94 n.106, 95 n.108,137 n.87, z 57 
n.11, 168 n.47, 188 n.2, 204 
n.49, 2I & n.99, 223 n.130, 224 
n.132 

39.13 94 n.103, 99 n -!3o, 100 n.140, 
113, 117 n.io, 118, 123 n.42, 126, 
139, 147 n.125 

39.14-16 150 n.137 

39.14 69 n.15, r 9^ n.25, 248 n.50 

39.15 195 n.23 

39.16 121 n.33, 144, 178 

39 - I 7 _I 9 76 n.43 
39.18-19 260 

39.17 119 n.18, 139 n.94, 175 

39.18 88 

39.19 82 

39.20 106, no, 151, 227, 231 

40 108 n.169 

40.1 88 n.82 

40.2 137 n.87 

40.3-4 75 n.35, 86 n.74 

40.3 108 

40.4 85, 177 

40.5-6 232 n.160 

40.5 103-106, 108-109, hi n.180, 117, 
218 n.97, 231 

40.6 148 

40.7-8 82 n.62, 84 n.67, 86 

40.7 95 n.112 

40.8 117 n.io, 121 n.34 

40.10 121 n.34 

40.11- 40 75 n.35 

40.11 86 n.75 

40.13 84 n.71 
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40.16- 17 231 n.154 

40.16 121 n.34, 231 

40.17- 18 86 

40.18 196 n.25 

40.20 137 

40.24, 26 85 n.73 

40.26 260 

40.27 84 

40.30 150 

40.31 71-72, 86-87, 264 n.104 

40.33 123 n.41, 146, 148 n.130 

40.34 85, 87, 191, 193, 197, 

227 n.146, 255 

40.36 82 n.6o 

40.37 104 n.152, 107, 109 n.172, 
hi nn.180-181 

40.38- 40 82-83 

40.39- 40 72 n.21 

40.41- 45 191, 193 

40.41 99 n.125, 104 n.153, 107, 

188 n.3, 207 n.59, 218, 

231 nn.158-159 

40.42- 43 200 n.40 

40.42 121 n.34, I 75> z 9^ n.27, 

223 n.130 

40.43- 45 204 n.49 

40.43 157 n.14, 206 n.53, 210 n.70, 
214 

40.44 175, 196 n.25, 2 3° n.150, 231, 
240 n.16 

40.45 65 n.4, 82, 83 n.63, 89-90, hi 
n.180, 119, 123 n.41, 

136 n. 84, 148 n.129, 218, 229 
n.148 

41 38, 58, 155 n.5, 192, 223 n.130, 321, 

321 n.287 

41.1 82 

41.4-5 137 n.87 

41.4 126 n.51 

41.5 82, 163, 173, 195 n.23, 297 

41.6- 8 183 n.91 

41.6 163-164, 196 n.25 

41.7- 9 191-192 

41.7- 8 116 n.i, 157 n.11, 184 n.94 

41.7 163, 200 n.40 

41.8 164, 184 


41.9 163, 174, 177 n.72, 178, 

206 nn.53,55, 207 n.58, 

222 n.125, 22 3 n.127 

41.10 230 n.150 

41.11 158, 172-173, 174, 178 n.76, 

195 n.24, 200 

41.12 84 n.69, 158, 163, 164 n.36 

41.14 158, 163, 164 n.35, 174, 

178 n.76, 181 n.84 
41.18 82 

42 54-58, 238 

4 2 -i -3 57 

42.1 158 n.18, 195 n.23 

42.3 189 n.5 

42.6 57, hi n.180, 202 n.43 

42 252 n.68 

42.4 264 

42.8 264, 267 n.114 

42.9-12 57 

42.11 157 n.11, 181 

42.12 82, 158 n.18, 250 n.6o, 264 

42.13- 18 267 

42.13 157 n.14, 196 n.25, 263 n.95 

42.14- 18 55, 58, 191, 193 

42.14 196 n.25 

42.15 200 n.40, 205 n.52, 206 
nn.53,55, 2 °7> 210 n.70, 218 
nn.97,99, 221 n.113, 222 n.120, 
223 nn.127,130, 229 

42.16 116 n.i, 209 n.64, 218 n.97, 219 
n.104, 221 nn.114, 118, 119, 231 

42.17 119, 200 n.40, 223 n.130 

42.18 48 n.160, 95 n.113, II ^ n - I > 2I 9 
n.104, 231 

42.19 34 n.m 

42.20-22 57 

42.22 55 n.190 

42.24 57, 196 n.25, 2 4° n.16, 

254 n.75, 264 n.103 

42.25 58 n.200 

42.26-27 56-58 

42.27 188 n.3, 195 n.23 

43 54-56, 237, 252 n.68, 295 

43.2 33 n.107, 34 n.110, 74 n.27, 82 

43.9 72 n.21, 257 

43.11 116 n.i, 264 
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43.12 109 

43 - I 3' I 4 7 

43.13 116 n.i 

43.15 116 n.i 

43.16-22 56 

43.19-20 72 

43.25 195 n.23, 251 

43.26 250, 251 n.64, 252, 253 n.74, 
260 

43.30 189 n.5, 209 n.64, 2I 9 n.104, 

221 n.112, 222 n.120, 268 
43.31-32. 13 

43.33 268 

43.34-38 251 n.64 

43 - 34-35 2 57 

43.34 268 n.119 

43-35 2 55 

43-37 x 5^ n.18, 159 n.19, 250 n.6o 

43.38 148 n.130 

43.39 196 n.25 

43.43 109, 268 

43.46 268 

43.48- 50 269 

43.49- 50 13 n.35 

43.59 159 n.19 

43.60 257 

43.61 137 n.87, 257 

43.63 14, 246, 257 

43.64 137 n.87, 139 

43.65 116 n.i, 159 n.19, 260-261, 
266 

43.66- 69 198 n.33, 268-269 

43.66 196 n.26, 243 n.29, 270 

43.67- 69 159 n.19, 161, x 9^ n.28 

43.67- 68 188 n.2 

43.67 180 n.8o, 197 n.32 

43.68- 69 58 n.201, 116 n.i, 196 n.25 

43.69 140 n.94, 196 n.29, : 9& n -34 

43.72 89 n.83, 268 

43.73 159 n.19 

43.81 196 nn.25,27, 197 n.32 

43.82 105 n.158 

44 59 

44.2 127 n.54, 137 n.87 

44.3 104 nn.151-153,158 

44.4 104 n.156, 139 nn.92, 94 


44.6 82, hi n.180 

44.7 127 n.54, 137 n.87 

44.8 69 

44.9 72 n.21, 74 n.27, 123 

45 59 

45.1 137 n.87, 150 n - I 37 

45.2 104, 125 n.49 

45.3 69 n.15, 95 

45.4 195 n.24, 198 

45.5 119 n.18 

45.7 195 n.23, 195 n - 2 3 

45.8-9 99 n.132 

44.9 196 n.25, 3 r 5 

45.11-12 99 n.132 

45.11 65 n.4, 69 n.15, 84 n -£>9> 

100 n.140, 101 

45.12 172 n.55, 195 n.23 

45.13-14 84 

45.13 127 n.54, x 39 nn.94,96 

45- I 9 J 39 n -94 

45.22-25 150 n.137 

45.22 139 n.94, 148 n.129, 

195 nn.23-24 

45.23 195 n.23 

45.25 140 n.98 

45.26-29 127 n.54 

45.26 126 n.52, 195 n.24 

45.27 137 n.85, 140 n.98, 206 n.55 

45.28-29 139 

45.28 147 

45.30 82, 139 n.94 

45.28 119 n.17, 119 n.23 

45.45 99 n.132 


Poems 

1.1.1- 5, 7-9 (Poemata Arcana) 3-4, 55, 

I 93 _I 94’ 2( 57 n.m, 272 

1.1.1- 3 223 n.130 

1.1.1.1- 24 65, 180 

1.1.1.1- 6 224 n.131 

1.1.1.86-15 69 n.15 

1.1.1.11-13 65 n.4 

1.1.1.25-39 2I 8 n -99 
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I.I.I.28-29 22 3 n -!28 

1.1.2 124 n.43, 2l8 n.99 

1.1.2.13- 17 224 n.131 

1.1.2.18-27 22 4 n.132 

1.1.2.34-35 223 n.127 

I.I.2.36-38 223 n.I28 

1.1.2.47 121 n.34 
1.1.2.57 126 

I.I.2.6o-6l 126 

1.1.2.62-75 136 n -^4 

1.1.3 218 n.99 

1.1.3.1- 4 175 

1.1.3.3-4 164 n.36, 226 

1.1.3.13- 14 175 

I I -3 I 7-33 J 7 2 n.55 

1.1.3.43 221 n.110 

i-i- 3-47-53 2 3 J n - I 59 

1.1.3.47 86 

1.1.3.60, 72 221 n.110 

1.1.3.74 221 n.112 

1.1.3.75, 78 221 n.no 
1.1.4.32-34 104 n.157 

u.6.77 139 n.94 
1.1.7.55-64 119 n.24 

1.1.8.1- 3 104 n.157 

1.1.8.70-77 119 n.18 
1.1.10 124 n.43 

1.1.10.6-9 138 

1.1.10.22 138 

1.1.10.26 144 

1.1.10.50-51 144 

1.1.11.9 121 n.34 

1.1.26.17 196 n.25 

1.1.32.13- 18 104 n.152 

1.2.1.189-526 74 
1.2.2.560-561 118 n.14 

1.2.10.142 106 n.164 

630 120 n.30 

946-960 104 n.156, 105 n.158 

972f 69 n.15 
1.2.14.91 139 n.94 

1.2.17.1- 2 120 n.30 

1.2.33.88-90 120 n.30 

1.2.34.190 139 n.94 

2.1.1 (De rebus suis) 

195-212 9 n.22, 107 n.167 


96-97 8 

i94f 232 n.160 
202 9 n.24 

213 105 n.158 

307-321 8 

630- 632 106 n.164 

2.1.11 (De vita sua) 54, 61 n.221, 238, 
252 n.68 

51-551 56 
64 6 

68-92 6 

72-82 33 n.108 

95-100 6 

112-113 8 

121-209 8 n.16 

64 8 

157 188 n.2 

198 8 

229-232 9 

239 10, 61 n.219 

261 72 n.23 

276 9 n.18 

270 72 

300-311 74 n.31 

321-324 72 

337 11 
345 11 

5i2f 61 n.219 

574-578 57 

576 51 n.171 

592-599 57 

596 33 n.108 

607-631 33 
616-618 i45n.n6 

631- 651 132 n.72 

651 141 n.103 

665 36 n.119 

753 i°4 n-i5 2 

728-1112 40 n.131 

758 73 n.26 

810-814 37 

887-902 41 

905-912 41 

1030 78 n.26 

1100 41 

1127-1128 57 
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1140 57 


1777 50 

1180 50 n.166 

1781-1795 50 

1218-1224 

72 n.21 

1798-1808 50 

1311-1312 

30, 41 

1800-1811 50 n.169 

I 3 2 5 _I 39 I 

42 

1800 48 n.159 

1414 57 


1810-1817 5 1 
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Damasus) 

Rome 382, 28 n.84, 47 nn.153,155 
covenant(s), 148 n.131, 158, 201, 233, 
239-240, 267, 273 
baptism as, 86 
history of, 169-173 
creation, creatureliness, 80-82, 

99-101, 103, 117-118, 123, 126, 
145, 195-196, 200, 207-208, 
256, 267, 298, 311 
Creator-creature distinction, 22, 24, 

94, 99-101, 119, 125-126, 
144-145, 161-164, 224, 228, 
282, 290, 294, 312 
versus Father-Son relationship, 
22-24, 162, 310 
Cross, Richard, 209 n.68 
Crouzel, Henri, 199 n.38, 214 n.86, 
224 n.133, 2 75 n - 12 
Cynics/Cynic philosophy, 73, 77 
Cyprian of Antioch, 36, 237 
Cyril of Alexandria, 117 n.8, 141 n.104, 
320-322 

pseudo-Cyril, 213, 314 n.252 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 20, 24 

Daley, Brian E., 4 nn. 1,3, 13 n.34, 

34, n.no, 51 n.170, 58 n.202, 
59 n.208, 70 n.17, 72 n.22, 

73 n.25, 74 nn.27,29, 77 n.45, 
81 n.56, 84 n.68, 103 n.148, 
131 n.68, 190 n.7, 199 n.37, 
236 n.i, 238 n.13, 254 
nn.78-79, 255 n.80, 257 
n.86, 260, 263 n.96, 322 
n.290 
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Damasus of Rome, 10 n.27, 28, 31-33, 
36, 46-47, 50 n.169, 54, 127 
n.56, 161, 192 n.14, 285, 291, 
301, 310, 314, 317-318. See also 
Church in the West; councils 
in Rome 370s 

Danielou, Jean, 92 n.93, 304 n.188 
Demoen, Kristoffel, 65 n.4 
Demophilus of Constantinople, 26, 37, 
39, 41-43, 45, 164,175,191 n.12 
Demosthenes, 322 

Devil, in, 139, 177, 244, 306, 318 n.276 
Dianus of Cappadocian Caesarea, 18 
Didymus the Blind, 8, 2gn.88, 108 
n.169, 110 n -!76, 213 n.81, 

221 n.109, 283-284, 314 n.252 
Diodore of Tarsus, 32-34, 46-47, 51, 
53-54, 138, 296, 304-305 
Gregory’s opposition to, 51 n.169, 57 > 
60, 129-131, 137, 146, 286, 
291-292, 319 
Christological dispute with 

Apollinarius, 33-35, 127, 286, 
292 

Christological language of grace, 
130-131 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 195 n.22, 215 
n.89, 221 n.109, 3 21 n - 2 79 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Pseudo-, 

65 n.5, 117, 242, 322 
disciplina arcani, 265 
divinization. See BscopLo i/theoria 
docetism, 125 
Dorotheus of Antioch, 26 
Draseke, Johannes, 75 n.34, 215 n.89 

Eastern churches. See Asian churches 
economy. See olkovo|ilo i/oikonomia 
Edwards, Mark J., 72 n.24 
Egan, John, 104-105, 108 n.168, 209 
n.67, 213 n.8o 
Egyptians. See Alexandrians 
ek Tfji; ofiaia^ tot) Ifaxpoi; (“from the 
essence of the Father”), 
ion.27, 17, 24-26, 52, 213 
n.81, 280 n.48; 282 


Eleusis of Cyzicus, 24, 48 
Ellverson, Anna-Stina, viii n.4, 118 n.12 
Elm, Susanna, viii n.6, 7 n.9, 54-55, 

68 n.n, 72 n.22, 74 n.31, 79 
n.50, 86 n.74, 87 n.77, 109 
n.171, 118 n.12, 236 n.i, 237 
n.8, 238 nn.9, 13 
8VEpYSLv/-£La /energeia (energy, 
operation, activity) 
the Son did not merely operate in 

Christ as in a prophet, 131, 141 
knowledge of God’s energies alone 
versus God’s essence, 
according to Basil, 303 
Spirit not merely an, 156-157 
Spirit’s operation in the disciples, 

versus essential presence after 
Pentecost, 172-173 
Ephraem the Syrian, 219 n.102 
Epicurus/Epicureans, 169 n.48 
Epiphanius, 22 n.64, 29n.89, 92 n.98, 
164 n.37, 170 n.51, 219 
nn.102-103, 221 n.109, 284 
n.67, 3 Z 3 n.245, 315 nn.256, 
262 

epistemology. See under God; theology 
eschatology, 83, 98-90, 105-06, 

117-120, 169-171, 188, 195, 
224-228, 231-232, 257-258, 
267. See also judgment 
Eucharist, 255, 259, 264-266 
Eudoxius of Antioch/Constantinople, 
21-23, 26-27, 2 79 
Eulalius of Doara, 15 
Eulalius of Nazianzus, Gregory’s 
cousin, 60-61 
Eulogius of Edessa, 32 
Eunomius of Cyzicus/Eunomians, 11, 
21-24, 2 6. 30-31, 43, 5 2 > So, 
91-93, 100, 156, 225-226, 
295-296, 299. See also 
Heterousians 

Gregory’s opposition to, 10, 39, 57, 
67, 69, 100-102, 105, 107, 
hi, 116, 121-124, 128-129, 
132-135, 140, 142-143, 146, 
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150, 157, 160, 164-165, 173 175, 
182-184, I 9°> 203-204, 

206, 215, 220, 293, 301 
Euphemius, Gregory’s cousin, 14 
Eusebian theology, 17-23, 28, 46, 220, 
300 

Eusebius of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Basil’s predecessor, 12-13, 21 
Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine, 
theologian and 

church historian, 17-18, 21, 28, 
72,92 n.93, no n.176,134 n.8o, 
156 n.7,195 n.22, 208 n.56, 221 
n.109, 226, 251 n.61, 291 n.112, 
300, 312 n.245, 315-316 
Eusebius of Nicomedia/Constantinople, 
17-18 

Eusebius of Samosata, 31-33, 37 
Eustathius of Antioch/Eustathians, 
26-28, 35 

Eustathius of Sebaste, 21, 23-24, 28-30, 
32 n.103, 38-39, 56, 157 
Eustathius, Gregory’s monastic 
associate, 60 

Euzoius of Antioch, 26, 29 
Eudoxius/Eudoxians, 52 
Evagrius of Pontus, 38 n.121, 39 n.124, 
40, 321 

faith, 80, 84-85,137, 139,146, 149,168, 
177, 180-181, 184, 187-189, 
194, 197, 214, 229-231, 252, 
257, 268, 274, 293 
and reason, 111-113, 272, 311-312 
See also councils and creeds; pro- 
Nicene movement; theology 
Fall, the, 82-83, 118-121, 123, 147-148, 
256, 289, 299, 318 
Fedwick, Paul Jonathan, 306 n.199 
Field Jr., Lester L., 28 nn.84, 87, 31 

nn.97-98, 32 nn.ioo, 103, 33 
nn.105-106, 47 nn.153, 155, 

50 n.169 

Finn, Richard, 254 n.78 

Flavian of Antioch, 46-48, 51, 54, 57 

Friend, W. H. C., 12 n.32 


Gallay, Paul, viii n.5, 4 n.3, 5 n.4, 9 n.21, 
35 n.112, 41 n.134, 56 n.195, 59 
n.205, 103 n.149, 128 n.6o, 
136 n.83, 169 n.49, 199 n.36, 
215 n.89, 238 n.12 

Gautier, Francis, 12 n.30, 72 n.22, 74 
n.31, 236 n.i 

George of Cappadocia, bp. Alexandria 
357-361, 278-279 

George of Laodicea, 18, 21-23, 2 9 > I ^ 1 
n.30, 208 n.61, 282, 294, 
310-311, 314, 316 

Giannaras/Yannaras, Christos, 222 
n.123 

Gilbert, Peter, 138 n.88 

Gnostics, Gnosticism, 81 n.56, 85, 125, 
266 n.109 

God 

divine nature, 90-91, 94-99, 103 
(see also under Christ; Holy 
Spirit; Trinity) 
existence of, 97-99, 112 
incomprehensibility of, 39-40, 

93- 101, 106, 113, 118, 123, 126, 
141, 179, 228-229, 2 7 2 > 2 93> 
307-308, 321 

incorporeality of, 99-101, 224, 272, 
311 

knowledge of, 101-113, 115-118, 293, 
303, 308-309 (see also body; 
illumination; purification; 
theology; theoria ; theosis) 
magnitude/transcendence of, 

94- 106, 145-146, 200 

as light, 103-09, 113, 117, 208, 227, 
303, 323 

compared to the sun, 67-68, 90, 
104-105, 107-108, 145, 
171-172, 203, 208 n.61 
names/titles of, 92, 93 n.ioo, 99 
n.127, 102, 108 n.168, 141, 
149, 195 n.23, 198, 217 n.95, 
229ni48, 230, 265, 303 
See also Christ; grace; Holy Spirit; 
ousia; Trinity; union 
with God 
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Gomez-Villegas, Nicanor, 4 n.3 
Gorgonia, Gregory’s sister, 6-7, 14 
Gospel, the, 42, 59, 69, 72, 75, 78, 89, 
151, 169-171, 179, 199, 230, 
255, 272, 312. See also Bible; 
faith 

Gottwald, Richard, 66 n.7, 75 n.34, 

104 n.156 

grace of God, 84-87, 255 
and human effort, 85-87, 247 
conferred through baptism, 85-87, 
177 

the Holy Spirit as basis of, 180 
pastoral ministry and, 239-240, 244, 
247, 249-250, 260, 264 
for purification and illumination, 
84-87 

Gregory’s and Augustine’s doctrines 
compared, 84-85 
See also Diodore 
Gratian, emperor, 30, 284 n.61 
Greek culture/poideio 

Gregory’s positive use of Greek 

paideia, 7-8, 13, 61-62, 78-79, 
118, 215 n.89, 262, 272 
Gregory’s opposition to Greek 

religion, 69, 71-73, 76-77, 

82, 102, 196 n.27, 215, 262 
Greer, Rowan A., viii n.8, 184 n.95, 

265 n.105 

Gregg, Robert, viii n.4, 79-80, 83 n.65 
Gregory, deacon of Gregory Nazianzen, 
61 

Gregory, bp. Alexandria 338-339, 278 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 4-62, 319-23 
assassination attempt against, 37, 57 
authority as bishop and theologian, 
36, 38, 55-56, 157-160, 
166-167 
baptism of, 8-9 

corpus, shape and character of, 3-4, 
54, 56-58, 60-62, 64-65, 

122, 156, 188-194 
editorial work during retirement, 

60, 67 n.9, 116, 120 n.28, 127, 
185, 191, 237, 253 


legacy of, 321-323 

“middle path” between solitude and 
public service, 9, 11-12, 15, 42, 
73-75, 159, 250 

ordination as priest, 6, 11, 25, 56, 116, 
188, 236, 250, 262 
ordination and ministry as bishop, 

6, 14, 56, 157-159, 250 
appointment and questioned 
legitimacy as bishop of 
Constantinople, 33, 41-42, 
45-46, 48, 50-51, 56, 153, 

158 n.18, 175, 193, 317 
pastoral leadership of, 11-13, 34, 54, 
56-57, 59, 62, 66-67, 87, 118, 
157-160, 190, 192, 217, 236, 
242, 249-250, 258-259, 
262-264, 266, 320, 323 
“the Theologian,” 188, 196 n.27, 201, 
319-323 

will and testament of, 58, 60 n.215 
See also mission; philosophy; rhetoric; 
Theological Orations; theology; 
Trinity; pastoral leadership 
Gregory the Elder of Nazianzus, 5-7, 
11-12, 14, 16, 32, 87, 159, 243, 
250 n.57, 251 n.64, 262, 264 
and the homoian creed of 

Constantinople 360, 6, 11, 
188, 190 

and Gregory’s ordination to Sasima, 
14, 16 

model of pastoral leadership, 246, 
248, 254, 257, 269 n.121 
Gregory the Great, 237-238, 242 n.28, 
264 n.102, 321-322 
Gregory of Nyssa, viii, 27, 31-32, 45, 

49 n.165, 53-54, 60 n.214, 
154, 274, 284, 314, 318 
11.273 

Basil of Caesarea and, 303-306 
Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus and, 
274 n.7 

Gregory Nazianzen and, doctrinal 
comparison, no n.177, 
303-309, 320-321—on: 
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against the Apollinarians, 124, 

130 n.64, 306 

Christology, 305-306, 315 n.258 
the Holy Spirit and the 

Pneumatomachoi, 29 nn. 
88-89, 53’ 156, 166 n.43, 176, 
304-305, 308-309 
Moses, 65 n.5, 251 n.61 
Origen, 75 
oikonomia, 195 n.24 
orations on the love of the poor, 
254-255 

pastoral ministry, 238 
the resurrection, 83 
theologia, 196 

the Trinity, 219 n.102, 223, 302, 
306-309 

Gregory Nazianzen and, personal 
relationship, 13, 30, 40, 49, 
159, 167, 182, 254 
Gregory Palamas, 32 n.278 
Gregory the Presbyter, 9 n.21, 322 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 287 

Apollinarians’ adoption of, 275 n.12, 
277 n.32 

founder of Cappadocian Christianity, 
5 > 273 

Gregory Nazianzen’s use of, 146 

n.118, 166 n.43, 273-277, 281, 
291-292, 297, 319 

Grillmeier, Alois, 139 n.95, 195 n.20, 
285 n.69 

Hadot, Pierre, 77 n.45 
Halleux, Andre de, 212 n.79 
Hanson, R. P. C., 5 n.4, 8 n.14, 9 n.21, 
10 n.27, 19 n.54, 21 n.61, 22 
n.65, 31 n.97, 44 n.140, 

47 n.153, 48 n.157, 51 n.174, 52 
nn.175, 178-179, 53 n.180, 99 
n.128, 112, 133 n.76, 155 n.3, 
169 n.50, 176, 181, 209 
nn.67-68, 222 n.121, 277 n.33, 
315 n.258, 318 n.277 
Harnack, Adolf von, 147 n.127, 304 
n.188 


Harrison, Verna (Sr. Nonna), viii n.6, 
121 n.31, 131 nn.67-68, 

323 n.291 

Hartmann, Christoph, 61 n.219 
Hauschild, W. D., 44 n.140 
Haykin, Michael A. G., 155 n.5, 156 n.6, 
165 n.40, 167 n.45, 2 77 n -33 
Helladius of Caesarea, Basil’s 
successor, 32, 54 
Hennessy, Kristin, 212 n.77 
Hermogenes, rhetor, 165 n.38 
Heterousian/Heterousians, 10 n.27, 

21-24, 26, 31, 38-39,192, 204, 
206 n.54, 209, 310-313, 315. 
See also Aetius; Eunomius 
Hilary of Poitiers, 155 n.3 
Hildebrand, Stephan, 292 n.115, 301 
n.171, 302 n.172, 303 n.182 
Himerius, rhetor, 9 
Hippolytus, 195 n.21 
Holl, Karl, viii n.2, 10 n.28, 190 n.6, 
198-199, 249 n.54, 273 n.4, 
303 n.187, 304 n.188, 322 
n.288 

Holman, Susan, 14 n.37, 16 n.46, 254 
nn.78-79, 255 n.8o, 257 n.85 
Holy Apostles, Church of the, 41-42, 58 
Holy Spirit, 15, 38, 153-186, 320 
biblical witness to, 165-169, 178, 
180-183, 299, 305 (see also 
Bible: spiritual exegesis) 
bodily manifestation of at Pentecost, 
172-173 

Council of Constantinople 381 on, 53 
different views of in Gregory’s 
milieu, 156-157 

divinity of, 10 n.27, x 5> 38—39, 49, 
155-169, 173, 181, 192, 194, 
196-197, 204, 227, 229, 231, 
293-294, 317-318 
compared to the Son’s, 153-154, 
281 

confessed as “God” and/or 

homoousion, 29, 53, 155, 157, 
163-165, 175, 268 n.115, 282 
n.57, 284, 291, 298, 305 
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Holy Spirit ( Continued ) 

in fourth-century debates, 26, 
29-30, 32 

dwells in the Church, 158, 163, 
171-174, 178-180, 182-183 
“essentially” (ovauoS&q), 172-174, 
200 

Gregory’s distinctive doctrine of, 

I 53 _I 55 

development of, 155-167 
as holiness itself, 204, 222 
names/titles of, 181-182, 265, 299, 
303 

pastoral ministry and, 15, 157-159, 
242, 249-251, 256, 258-261, 
263-266, 270 
order of the, 250-251 
as Perfecter, 162, 177, 299 n.156 
procession of: £K7t8|i\|/iq, 

eK7topEL)£CT0rn, npopXripa, 
rrpooSo^, rcpo'ievai, 
jipoEpxsoGai, 168, 202, 204, 
215 (see also Trinity: generation 
of the Spirit) 

revelation of, 171-174, 184 
gifts of, 108, 158-159, 184, 256, 284 
n.63, 299 

theological method and, 159, 163,165, 
174-175, 181-186, 232, 311-312 
means of the knowledge of God in 
Christ, 112, 115, 151, 154, 231 
epistemic principle/quasi- 

subjective work of, 178-180, 

r83 

unforgivable sin against, 163 
works with the Son in creation and 
regeneration, 120, 163, 
178-179 

worship/prayer by and to, 164, 

174-175, 184-185, 226-227 
See also Athanasius; baptism; Basil of 
Caesarea; Bible: hermeneutic 
of piety, spiritual exegesis; 
Gregory of Nyssa; Origen; 
Pneumatomachians; salva¬ 
tion; theology; theoria 


Homer, 183, 246, 262 
opotoi;/homoian/Homoian, 20-31, 35, 
38-39, 41, 43, 57, 67, 102, 
156-157, 160, 164, 175, 
191-193, 203-204, 206, 209, 
214-215, 218, 220, 267 n.114, 
300-301, 310, 312, 314-315. 

See also creed of 
Constantinople 360 
opotoc; koct’ ouctloiv (“like in essence”), 
10 n.27, 21-25, 3T 310-312. 

See also homoiousian 
opoiot) cno<;/homoiousian / 

Homoiousian (like in essence), 
10 n.27, 2 °> 22-29, 32—34, 

45, 67, 125, 156, 218, 310-317 
opoot) ctioi;/ homoousian/Homoousian 
(of the same essence, 
consubstantial), ion.27, 17, 

20, 24-26, 29, 31, 48 n.162, 
49 n.161, 52-53, 161, 179, 195, 
209-214, 216, 218, 225, 282, 
285, 288 n.94, 291, 294, 298, 
304, 313-314 

“consubstantial Trinity,” 62 n.223, 
213, 280, 284 n.67, 316 
Honore, Tony, 30 n.92 
Hiibner, Reinhard M., 302 n.175 
Huxley, George, 10 n.23 
vnomacnq/hypostasis. See under Trinity 
Hypsistarii, religious sect, 6 

Ignatius of Antioch, 125, 195 n.21 
illumination, 70-71, 83, 90-113, 

117-119, 153, 235, 260, 272, 
303, 308, 320, 323 
Christ and, 108-110, 113, 115 
dialectical relationship with 

purification, 64-65, 71,109-11, 
230 

the Holy Spirit and, 153, 171, 173, 

176, 180, 185-186 
the Trinity and, 187, 191, 197, 204, 
227-228, 231-232 

See also baptism; knowledge of God; 
purification; theosis 
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Irenaeus, 82, 125, 132 n.71, 147,155, 172, 
195, 266 n. 109 

Jerome, 7 n.n, 28, 38 n.121, 39 n.124, 
40, 45, 263 n.93, 284 n.61, 
321 

John Chrysostom, vii, 237-238, 
251-252, 264 n.102, 321 
John of Damascus, 213, 251 n.61, 
321-323 

Jonah, 51, 262-263 
Jovian, emperor, 13, 25, 27, 160-161, 
279-280 

judgment, final, 86, 89-90, 119, 239, 
257, 267. See also eschatology 
Julian, emperor, 6, 10 n.31, 25, 62, 77 
opposition to Christianity, 11-13, 62 
student with Gregory in Athens, 9 
Julius of Rome, 18 
Justin Martyr, 195 n.21 

Kelly, J. N. D., 44 n.140, 52 n.178, 53 
n.180, 125 n.47, 139 n.95, 

169 n.50, 285 n.69 
Kertsch, Manfred, 104 nn.150, 156 
Kopecek, Thomas A., 182 n.89 
Kovacs, Judith, 68 n.io, 195 n.22 

Laird, Martin, 305 n.194, 309 n.219 
Lampe, G. W. H., 147 n.126, 173 n.62, 
195 n.20 

language/language theory, 63, 95-96, 
100, 169, 224 
Basil on, 293 

Christological, 116, 126, 130-131 
Eunomius on, 91-92 
Gregory of Nyssa on Trinitarian, 
306-309 

See also spiritual exegesis; theology 
Libanius, 9 n.24 
Liberius of Rome, 28 
Lienhard, Joseph, 17 nn.49-50, 155 n.5, 
216 n.92, 222 nn.121-122, 

277 n.34, 321 n.286 
light. See under illumination; God; 
Origen; Trinity 


Lim, Richard, 67 n.9, 68 n.n, 321 n.281 
liturgy. See sacraments 
Loofs, Friedrich, 304 n.188 
Lossky, Vladimir, 101 n.145, 177-178, 
189 n.4, 224-225, 273 n.4 
Louth, Andrew, viii n.3, 236 n.i, 322 
n.289 

Lucifer of Cagliari, 27 
Luckman, Harriet Ann, 298 n.155 

Macedonius of Constantinople, 21, 24, 
29n.89 

Macedonians. See under 

Pneumatomachians 
Macrina, Basil’s sister, 7, 31 n.97, 56, 74 
Malingrey, Anne-Marie, 72 
Mamas, Cappadocian martyr, 59 
Manicheans, 30, 81 n.56 
Marcellus of Ancyra/Marcellans, 17-19, 
22, 27 n. 77, 28, 46, 52, 206 
n. 54, 219 n.102, 221 n.109, 
286, 291, 314-315, 316 n.266, 
319 

Markschies, Christoph, viii n.7,10 n.28, 
56, 190 n.6, 222 n.121, 273 n.5 
Marmarius of Marcianopolis, 54 
Marriage 

Gregory’s critique of Roman divorce 
laws, 42, 191 

Gregory’s positive view of, 71, 74, 245 
reform of Cappadocian marriage 
regulations, 252 

martyrs, 265, 268. See also Mamas 
Mary, the Virgin, 26-27, 124-125, 
129-130, 136-137, 286 
as Theotokos /Mother of God, 129, 136 
Apollinarius on, 286, 289 
Athanasius on, 281 
Matthews, John, 12 n.32 
Maximus the Cynic, 37, 39 n.124, 

40-41, 45, 47 n.154, 52, 57, 68, 
73, 193, 201, 230, 236, 267, 
280 

Maximus Confessor, 85 n.72, 117, 
321-322 

May, Gerhard, 52 n.179 
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McGuckin, John, viii n.6, 4 n.2, 9 

nn.21-22, 14 n.40, 15 n.41, 3 
nn.107, 109, 34, n.no, 

35 nn.112, 114, 38 n.121, 

39 nn.123-125, 41 n.132, 42 
n.136, 47 n.153, 48 nn.157, 161, 
49 n.165, 51 n.172, 55 n.191, 

57 n.199, 59 n.206, 60 n.215, 
61 nn.220, 222, 61, 67 n.9, 74 
n.29, 78, 91 n.87, 94 n.103, 98 
n.123, 108 n.170, hi n.178, 113 
n.188,118 n.15,155 n.5,157 n.12, 
158 n.15, n.39, 1:70 n.51, 201 

n.41, 226 n.140, 232 n.161, 242 
n.2S, 253, 321 n.282 
McLynn, Neil, viii n.6, 10 n.25, 12 n.30, 
54 nn.186-188, 56 nn. 194, 
197, 59 nn.205-206, 60 
n.214, 61 nn.216-217, 221, 237 
n.7, 253 n.72, 262 n.92 
Meijering, E. P., 209 n.67, 215 n.89 
Melitius of Antioch/Melitians, 24, 

26-33, 44 - 49> ^o, 127 n.56, 
218, 251-252, 277, 280, 294, 
296, 304, 310, 313 n.246, 
316-320 

Meredith, Anthony, 53 n.183, 299 n.161, 
301 nn.171-172 

Meyendorff, John, 212, 222 n.123 
mission and evangelism, 4, 35, 76-79, 
118, 215 n.89, 262 n -9 2 
modalism, 18, 22, 29, 49, 156-157, 206 
n.54, 209. See also 
Sabellianism 

Modestus, Valens’ prefect, 13 n.35, 25 
n.73, 268-269 

monarchy of God the Father. See under 
Trinity 

monasticism. See under philosophy 
Moreschini, Claudio, viii n. 6, 4 n. 1, 7 
n.io, 65 n.5, 66 n.7, 68 n.io, 
72 n.24, 75-76, 78-79, 86 
n.74, 94 n.102, 104 nn.150, 
105 n.160, 106 n.163, 109 
n.172, no n.177, 117 n.4, 139 
n.95, 156, 271 n.2 


Moses, 95, 145, 159, 170 n.51, 290, 

308 n.218. See also Mount 
Sinai 

example of theological vision, 35-36, 
65-67, 70, 89-91, 101-02, 
322 

example of pastoral leadership, 

36, 251, 263 

Gregory’s seminal treatment of, 35, 
65 n.7, 251 n.61 

Mossay, Justin, 39 n.122, 41 n.133, 43 
n.137, 106 n.166, 229 n.147, 
278 nn.37, 39 
|iDorf|piov (mystery) 

Christian faith and life, 9 n.18, 90, 
118, 120, 125, 144, 151, 154, 
173, 184, 195 n.20, 229, 254, 
271, 312 

hidden knowledge, 70, 82, 100, 170, 
214, 236 n.3 

sacrament/liturgy, 37, 76-77, 87, no, 
151, 250 n.57, 265 

See also Christ: mystery of the 
incarnation 

nature, divine. See under God; Christ; 

Holy Spirit; Trinity 
Nautin, Pierre, 61 n.219 
Nectarius of Constantinople, 45 n.145, 
46 n.152, 47 n.156, 48 n.161, 
5 I_ 54 > 57-6o, 253 

Neoplatonists/Neoplatonism, 72, 77, 

83 n.66, 286, 306, 308. 

See also Plotinus 
Newman, John Henry, 170 
Nicaea, Council of. See under councils 
Nicobulus, Gregory’s nephew, 60 
Nonna, Gregory’s mother, 5-7, 16, 
242-243 

Nonnus, Pseudo-, 322 
Noret, Jacques, viii n. 1 
Norris, Frederick, vii nn.4, 4 n.3, 5 
n.4, 6, 8 n.12, 9 n.24, 39 
nn.122-123, 64 n.2, 66 n.6, 
67 n.9, 68 n.n, 75 n.34, 76 
n.40, 92 n.93, 94 n.103, 98 
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n.123, 113 n.188, 116 nn.1-4, 
122, 124 n.45, 12S n.52, 

132 n.72, 138 n.89, 139 n.95, 
140 n.96, 147 nn.123,127, 

148 n.128, 165 nn.38-39, 

166 n.43, 169 n.48, 170 n.52, 
176, 182 nn.85, 89, 183 
n.92, 209 n.67, 215 n.89, 

238 n.9 

Novatian/Novatianists, So, 82, 88, 260 

oiKOVopia /oikonomia (economy) 
administration of the word, 263, 

266 

divine economy, 113, 118, 122, 141, 
170-171, 182, 194-196, 214, 
217-218, 222-223, 226, 228, 
232-233, 238-239, 273, 
2 94- 2 95 

of the Holy Spirit, 171-173 
incarnation of Christ, 135, 137 n.84, 
149, 195-196, 198, 281 
(see also Christ/incarnation) 
insufficient or summary teaching, 

37 . 58 

Basil’s “reserve” on the Holy Spirit, 
15, 53> 58, 173 n.62, 297-298 
pastoral adaptation, 245 (see also 
under pastoral leadership) 

See also under Basil; Clement of 

Alexandria; Gregory of Nyssa; 
theology 

Optimus of Pisidian Antioch, 54 

Origen, 117, 287 n.88, 291 n.113, 298 
n.153, 312 n.245, 314-315 
and the fourth-century debates, 19, 23 
influence on/compared with Gregory 
Nazianzen, 7, 10, 16, 78, 157, 
271-273, 282, 293, 316, 319, 
321, 323—on: 

authority as teacher, 66 n.6, 249 
Christ/Christology, 82, 123 n.40, 
125, 127 n.58, 132 n.73, 149, 
276 

doctrinal topics, 266 
eschatological spirituality, 169-170 


the Holy Spirit, 155, 160, 165-166, 
273, 302 n.182 (see also Bible: 
spiritual exegesis) 
incomprehensibility of God, 94, 
99-100, 293 
Jonah, 263 

light, divine, 104 n.154 
magnitude of God, 94 
Moses, 65 n.5 

oikonomia/economy, 195 n. 22, 295 
pastoral ministry, 237, 242 n.26 
pagan knowledge of God, 98 n.121 
pedagogy, divine, 172 
philosophy/Christian praxis, 7, 72, 

74-75 
Plato, 78 

Poemata Arcana, structure of, 3-4, 
55 

praxis and theoria, 109 n.172 
reason, limits of, in n.179 
simplicity, divine, 96 n.114 
Spirit’s inspiration of Scripture, 
180-181 

spiritual conditions for the 

knowledge of God, 68, 184 
spiritual exegesis, 67, 89, 149, 
166, 260-261, 263, 272, 284 
stages of spiritual progress, 67 n.9, 
2 45 

Theological Orations, structure of, 
3-4, 39, 272, 293 
theological topics, 267 
theologia/ theology, 199-200 
theosis/divinization, 120 n.30 
the Trinity, 185 n.97, 199, 
225-226, 294 
dynamic Trinity, 214-215 
epistemology, 294 
eternal generation of the Son, 
224 n.133, 316 n.264 
identity of being in the Trinity, 
221 n.114 

relations, Trinitarian, 208 n.61 
Philokalia, compiled by Gregory and 
Basil, 10, 89 n.84, 2 74 n - 7 > 
294 n.138 
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Otis, Brooks, 74 n.30, 238 n.n 
oiiCTia/ousio (being, essence) of God, 

17-20, 23-29, 31-32, 43 n.139, 
53, 94-98, 100-107, 113, 115, 
117, 164, 173 n.61, 189, 191, 
198-199, 218, 221-222, 301, 
3 n > 3 : 3 

See also under Christ; God; Holy 
Spirit; Trinity 

nappr\aia/parrhesia (frank speech), 13 
n - 35 > 73 . ! 5 8 

participation/psid^ri \|nq 

in Christ, 121, 148-150, 178, 229, 256 
in the divine economy, 263 
in God, 116-119, 229, 303, 305 
in the Holy Spirit, 174, 229, 299 
in the Trinity, 189, 225, 228-233, 2 35 > 
237 n. 4 , 299 

Pannenberg, Wolfhart, 209 n.67 
Parvis, Sara, 17 n.50 
passibility/passion, divine, 74, 134, 

136, 137-139, 140, 142, 224, 
275-277, 312 

“impassible passion” of Christ, 139, 
275-276, 296 n.147 
See also Christ: cross and passion 
pastoral ministry and leadership, 54, 

56-57, 66, 68, 70-71, 75, 196, 
233, 235-270, 273, 320, 323 
adaptability, 245-247, 252, 267, 270 
administration of the Trinity, 
266-270 

authority and power of, 241-243, 
249-250, 266, 269 
“the art of arts and science of 
sciences,” 242 

bad bishops/pastoral abuses, 196 
n.27, 248-249, 252-254 
biblical study as preparation for, 

239-240, 253, 258-263, 266 
cure of souls/medical analogy, 239, 
242-247, 251-252, 269-270 
defined, 241-243 

divine economy and, 238-240, 247, 
251, 255, 260-262 


ministry of the word, 263-270 
order of the Spirit, 250-251 
rhetoric and, 242, 249 
and social class/patronage, 68, 73, 85 
n.73, 217, 249, 252-253, 319 
te%vt| /skill, 238, 242-243, 261 
virtue and holiness, priestly, 

247-254, 258-260, 267, 269 
See also under apostolic succession; 
Athanasius; Basil; Christ; 
grace; Gregory of Nazianzus; 
Gregory the Elder of 
Nazianzus; Paul; sacraments; 
Trinity 

Paul, apostle, 36, 65 n.5, 69, 80 n.54, 
84-85, 89, 91, 96-97, 105, 

112 n.187, 126, 147, 149, 171, 
195 n.20, 216, 229 n.149, 
245-246, 251 n.61, 255 n.8o, 
289 nn.100,106, 296 
pastoral ministry, example of, 
251-252 

as “theologian,” 196 n.27 
Paul of Samosata, 18, 27 
Paulinus of Antioch/Paulinians, 26-28, 
32 n.103, 46-47, 280, 282, 
294, 319-320 
Pelagianism, 85, 155 n.5 
Pelagius of Laodicea, 32, 53 
Pelikan, Jaroslav, 72 n.22, 85 n.72 
Peter of Alexandria, 30 n.103, 36—38, 
41, 160-161, 192 n.14, 251 
n.61, 318 

Peter, apostle, 96 n.116, 251, 296, 302, 
306 

Phiagrius, Egyptian prefect, 278 
Philokalia. See under Origen 
philosophy, 77 

as Christian praxis/ asceticism, 7, 
40-41, 71-75, 120 n.30, 158, 
253, 272, 274 

See also asceticism; Gregory of 
Nazianzus: “middle path”; 
prayer; poor, care for the; 
praxis ; virginity 
of consolation, 79-80 
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Gregory’s opposition to Greek 

philosophy, 72-73, 308-309 
(see also under Greek culture) 
“philosophizing about God.” See 
under theology 

See also Aristotle; rhetoric; Plato; 
Plotinus; Pre-Socratic 
philosophers; Socrates; Stoics 

Philostorgius, 23 n.70, 164 n.37, 291 
n.114 

Photinus/Photinians, 19, 27 n.77, 30, 

43, 52, 124 n.47, 206 n.54, 
220, 286, 291 

Pinault, Henri, 66 n.7, 72 nn.22, 24, 
75-79, 85 n.72, 86 n.75, 104 
n.154, 215 n.89 

ifyvaiq/physis (nature), of God. See under 
Christ; Holy Spirit; God; 
Trinity 

Plagnieux, Jean, 64, 66 n.7, 68 

nn.n-12, 71 n.20, 75-79, 83 
n.66, 87 n.78, 91 n.87, 98 
n.123, 109 n.173, 112, 169 
n.49, 170 n.52, 181 n.81, 

222 n.122 

Plato, 68, 71-72, 95 n.no, 131, 199, 

242 n.27, 244 n.34, 262, 319 
n.278, 322 

as bad theologian, 196 n.27 
on light, divine, 104 n.154 
Gregory’s disputed use of, 75-85, 

9 2 > 99 

Plotinus, 71 n.20, 75-76, 85 n.72, 

95 n.no, 104 n.151, 106 n.163, 
215 n.89 

nvsnpaiopdxoi/Pneumatomachians 
(Spirit-Fighters), 29-30, 32, 

44, 49, 52-53, 60, 156-157, 
299, 301 

called “Macedonians,” 29, 43 n.139, 
45 n.145, 48, 50, 60 
Gregory of Nyssa’s work against, 
305, 309 

Gregory’s opposition to, 15 n.42, 
38-39, 67 n.9, 156-157, 
163-167, 173, 175, 181-184, 


190, 192, 202 n.43, 203-204, 
206, 209, 297, 312 
Gregory’s varying use of the term, 

29 n.88; 157 n.14 

poor, care for the, 6, 58, 60 n.215, 71- 
72, 81, 238, 251, 254-258, 266 
“Basiliad” project, 13-14 
Christ and, 256-258 
Portmann, Franz Xaver, 172 n.56 
Pouchet, Jean-Robert, 238 n.9 
prayer, 71-73, 245, 251, 253, 265, 271 
7tpdi;i<;/ praxis, 70-75, 84, 109-10, 158. 

See also asceticism; philosophy 
and theoria/w ision, 73, 109-110 
Pre-Socratic philosophers, 72 
Prestige, G. L., 189 n.4 
Prohaeresius, rhetor, 9 
Pro-Nicene movement, 4-5, 25-27, 30, 
34, 37, 41, 57, 69, 125, 160, 
182, 214, 273, 283 n.6o, 285, 
290, 314-315. See also 
Alexandria; Antioch; Asian/ 
Eastern churches; 
Constantinople; Council of 
Nicaea; Rome 
defined, ix, 10 n. 27 
Pruche, Benoit, 297 n.148 
Psellos, Michael, 322 n.290 
purification, 35, 57, 63-64, 65-90, 
102-03, z °6> 108-10, 115, 

118, 196-197, 235, 248-251, 
259-260, 272, 274, 323 
baptism and, 85-87 
biblical basis of, 75-79 
dialectical relationship with 

illumination, 64-65, 109-111, 
230 

God as source of, 84-85 
the Holy Spirit enables, 153, 171, 176, 
179-180 

the Trinity and, 187, 228, 230-231 

Rahner, Karl, 199 n.36 
Rapp, Claudia, 236 n.i, 237 n.6, 238 
n.13, 249 n.53, 250 n.59, 

251 nn.61-62, 253 n.71 
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Regnon, Theodore de, 182 n.87, 

212 

relations (ctxectsk;). See under 
Trinity 

resurrection. See also Anastasia 

of Christ, 137, 150,187, 226, 239, 265, 
267, 288 

of the dead, 59, 79, 83, 83, 178 n.76, 
232, 244 

of the orthodox faith in 

Constantinople, 34, 57 
revelation, divine, 101, 105-06, hi, 

126, 160, 170-174, 195-196, 
199-201, 228-229, 239, 255, 

294, 303, 308 

rhetoric, in Gregory’s work, 3-4, 

66-68, 74, 76, 78, 87-90, 
in, 135, 150 n.136, 165-167, 
183-185, 189, 191, 193, 217, 
219, 224, 239, 255, 257, 272, 

295, 320-321 

Gregory as teacher of, 9-10, 72 
Greek philosophical, 4, 8-9, 88, 

236 

See also under pastoral ministry 
Richard, Anne, 81 n.56, 100 n.137, 118 
n.14 

Ritter, Adolph Martin, 44 n.140, 

48 n.157, 50 n.169, 52 
nn.178-179, 222 n.121 
Roll, Susan K., 43 n.137 
Rome and Italy, Church in, 31-33, 50 
n.169, 2 5 2 > 280, 283, 301. 

See also Church: Western 
ecclesiastical status of, 42, 44, 50, 

5 2 > 54 

Rousse, Jacques, 322 n.290 
Rousseau, Philip, 10 n.27, 30 n.91, 

238 n.12 

Ruether, Rosemary Radford, viii n.4 
Rufinus of Aquileia, 44, 50 n.169, x 55 
n.5, 237, 321-322 

Russell, Norman, 116 n.4, 117 nn.5, 

8, 118 n.15, 119 n.21, 120 
nn.29-30, 121 n.31, 139 n.95, 
321 n.279 


Sabellius/Sabellianism, 18-19, 27, 29, 
52, 219 n.102 

Gregory’s opposition to, 206, 209, 
219-220, 291, 294, 310, 312, 
3 I 4 _ 3 I 5 

sacraments/sacramental theology, 63, 
123, 135, 151, 255, 264 
ordination, 250 

See also baptism; disciplina arcanv, 
Eucharist; Gregory of 
Nazianzus: ordination; Christ, 
worship of 

salvation/soteriology, 256, 289-290. 
See also theosis 

Gregory’s understanding of, 116-120 
Christology and, 116-122, 123-124, 
137-138, 143-144, 154 
the Holy Spirit and, 154, 164-165, 
180-183 

the Trinity and, 187-188, 224-226, 
228-232 

“That which has not been assumed 
has not been healed,” 127 
Scholz, Sebastian, 51 n.169 
Schwartz, Eduard, 19 n.53, 31 n.98 
Second Sophistic, 7 
Seeberg, Reinhold, 304 n.188 
Sesboiie, Bernard, 292 n.117 
Silvanus of Tarsus, 28 
Simeon the New Theologian, vii, 322 
Simonetti, Manlio, 22 n.65, 31 n.97, 44 
n.140, 318 n.277 
simplicity 

ascetical, 73, 108 

divine, 92-93, 95-96, 140 

of faith or confession, 36-37, 89, 

126 n.51, 164, 188, 197-198, 
210-211, 217-220, 245, 251 
pastoral, 246, 252 

sin, 71, 77, 82-84, m > 118-120, 138,177, 
244, 256, 289-290 
Augustine on original sin, 321 
Sinai, Mount, 35, 65-66 88-91, 93, 95 
n.109, 107, 115, 322. See also 
Moses 

Sinko, Tadeusz, 35 n.112, 39 
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Simeon the New Theologian, vii 
Slusser, Michael, 274 nn.6-7, 

275 n.12 

Snee, Rochelle, 58 n.204 

Socrates, ecclesiastical historian, 9 n.23, 

29 n.89, 30 n.92, 33 n.108, 

42 n.135, 43 n.139, 44-48, 

52 n.175, 58 n.204, So n.210, 
92, 213 n.81 

Socrates, philosopher, 75, 80 
Solomon, 69, 84, 96-97, 245 
soul, human, 117, 267 
first to sin/most in need of healing, 
83, 127, 290, 318 
superiority to the body, 80-83, 
145-146, 243-244 
pastoral care focused on, 243-244 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 

9 n.23, : 4 n.38, 21 n -59’ 

30 n.92, 42 n.135, 44 - 49> 

51 n.173, 52 nn.175, 179, 

58 n.204, ^4 n.37, 291 
n.114 

Spidlik, Thomas, viii n.4, 109 
spirituality. See asceticism; Bible: 

spiritual exegesis; Christ; Holy 
Spirit; illumination, praxis, 
purification, theosis, theoria 
spiritual exegesis. See under Bible; 
Origen 

Spoerl, Kelley McCarthy, 27 n.77, 291 
n.no, 294 n.130 
Staats, Reinhart, 44 n.140 
Sterk, Andrea, 236 n.i, 238 nn.9-10, 13, 
251 nn.61-62, 265 n.105, 

277 n.36 

Stoics/Stoicism, 77, 92, 94, 131, 286, 
302-303, 306 

suffering, divine. See passibility 
ovvQezoq/sunthetos (composite), 100 
n.36 

nature of human beings, 82 n.62, 

9 1 , IZ 7 

Christ as, 123, 132, 134, 142-143 
Swallow, James Edward, See under 
Charles Gordon Browne 


Swete, H. B., 153 n.i, 156, 167 n.46, 
277 n.33 

Sykes, D. A., 4 n 1, 76 n.40, 86 n.76 
Szymusiak, J., 277 n.33 

Talley, Thomas, 43 n.137 
Terennius of Scythis, 54 
Tertullian, 195 n.21 
Thekla, 279 
Themistius, 30 n.94 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 306 n.197 
Theodore of Tyana, 36 
Theodoret, 31 n.97, 33 n.106, 44-46, 48 
n.157, 52 n.175, 53 n.184, 

62 n.223, 318 nn.274,276 
Theodotus of Nicopolis, 29 
Theodosia, Gregory’s cousin, 7, 34 
Theodosius, emperor, 30-31, 34 n.m, 
36, 41-45, 48-51, 53, 57-60, 
3:75, 193, 218, 268, 304 
imperial edicts under, 30-31, 

60 n.207, 129 

Cunctos populos (C. Th. 16.1.2; 

Feb 27, 380), 36, 38, 161 n.26, 
192 n.14 

Nullis haereticis (C. Th. 16.5.6; 

Jan 10, 381), 34 n.m, 43 
Episcopis tradi (C. Th. 16.1.3; July 
30, 381), 53-54 

Theological Orations (Ors. 27-31) 
audience and context of, 39-40, 
67-69, 124 

character of, 39-40, 137 n.88, 185 
n.98, 190, 193, 195 n.23, 

224, 231 

English translation of. See Charles 
Gordon Browne, Lionel 
Wickham 

literary structure of, 217 
Ors. 27-28, 64-65, 88 
Or. 28, 94, 98-99 
Or. 30, 123, 139-143, 148 
Or. 31, 164-165 167-168, 183-185, 
272, 293 

manuscript tradition of, 39-40 
preparation of, 163 
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Bso^oyLo i/theologia (theology), 194-201, 
319, 323 

meaning confession of divinity, 194, 

196- 199 

and the divine economy in modern 
thought, 198-200 
Gregory’s doctrinal inclusivity, 320 
order of (xd^tq GsoXoylai;), 173, 180 
method/epistemic structure of, 39, 
63-64, 68, 84, 87-90, 91-93, 
95-96, 102-03, iio-iii, 

115- 116, 148-151, 154, 165, 
188-189, 201, 227, 232 

concerning the Trinity above all, 

1 97 - I 9&’ 201, 206, 231-233, 
267 

“philosophizing about God,” 67-68, 
196 n. 27, 265 

See also Bible: spiritual exegesis; 

illumination; language theory; 
Moses; purification; Trinity: 
theology of the divine 
economy 

theopaschite language. See passibility, 
divine 

©soxoKo q/Theotokos. See Mary 
Qe.(oaiq/theosis (divinization), 77, 82, 

84, 116-122, 146-151, 195, 

272, 305 

definition of, 117-120 
of Christ, 120-121, 129-131, 144, 
147-148, 177-179 
Gregory’s seminal doctrine of, 

116- 117, 320-321 

by the Holy Spirit, 174-180, 184-185, 
294, 298 

pastoral ministry and, 235-238, 
235-236, 270 

the Trinity and, 188, 228-231 
See also ascent to God; Holy Spirit; 
illumination; participation; 
theoria 

Gscopia /theoria (contemplation/vision 
of God), 69-71, 77, 101, 
105-110, 113, 169-170, 189, 
197, 224-227, 231 


God’s self-contemplation, 104, 231 
n.155, 261 

by the Holy Spirit, 163, 167, 174-180, 
187, 294, 298-299, 
praxis and, 73, 109-10 
See also illumination; participation; 
theosis 

Thespesius, rhetor, 7 
Thomas Aquinas, 321 n.278 
time, God’s transcendence of, 95, 100, 
102,162, 201, 203-205, 224, 

293, 310-311, 316 

Christ’s existence beyond and within, 
123-124, 126, 137 
Timothy of Alexandria, 53, 57 
Torrance, T. F., 209 n.67 
translation of bishops. See Council of 
Nicaea, canon 15 

Trigg, Joseph, 7 n.io, 65 n.5, 66 n.6, 
68 n.io, 170 n.51, 195 n.22, 
271 n.2, 274 n.n, 276 n.24 
the Trinity/Trinitarian faith and 
doctrine, 187-324 
Christocentrism and, 227 
basic confessions of, 158, 187-189, 
228, 232 

one Divinity of, 10 n.27, 23, 26, 32, 
36, 186, 188, 192 n.14, 203- 
204, 217-218, 220-222, 311 
shared divine nature of, 194, 
202-203, 205-211, 221, 302, 
306-309 

See also monarchy of God the 
Father; unity of 

class, not members of a, 207, 211, 

294, 302 n.179 

conceptual refinement of, 188-189, 
194, 202 

consubstantiality of. See homoousios 
defined succinctly, 197 
distinctions among the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, 194, 204-207, 
208-209, 210-214, 216, 320 
versus the shared divine nature, 
221-223 

See also hypostasis 
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dynamic “movement” of, 214-216, 
221-223, 3 2 ° 

generation of the Son and Spirit from 
God the Father, 137 n.85, 

189, 194, 202-208, 210-216, 
220-222, 224, 282, 294, 
310-313 ( see also monarchy of 
God the Father) 

“Trinitarian,” meaning of, ix, 10 n.27 
formulaic expressions of, 189, 194, 
201, 217-220, 311 
in either homoousian or 

homoiousian scheme, 314 
identical operations of, 182-183, 300, 
3°9 

1816113x85 (unique characteristics), 
222, 267-268 

inclusivity and exclusivity of, 

225-227 

grammars/models of, 224-228 
Gregory’s distinctive teaching on, 
187-188 

Gregory’s dream vision of, 8 
Gregory’s major texts on, 189-194 
fmoaxacn q/hypostasis (subsistent 

entity), 17, 23-24, 26, 28, 206, 
208, 216, 221-222, 267, 

280, 285, 291, 301-303, 313 
or prosopon, 206, 280, 291 
versus ousia, defined by Basil of 
Caesarea, as general and 
particular, 301-302 
versus ousia, defined by Gregory of 
Nyssa, 306-309 
light of, 197, 323 
modes of existence, 208 
Monad, Dyad, Triad, 106 n.163, 170 
n.51, 215-216, 221, 282 
monarchy of God the Father/source 
(dp'/r|) and cause (atria) of 
the Trinity, 23, 26, 125, 189, 
201-217, 220, 222, 226, 232, 
291, 293-294, 300, 302-303, 
308, 310-311, 317, 320 
and consubstantiality/equality, 
209-211 


narrative basis and shape of, 194, 
216-217, 223, 320 
oneness and threeness of, 220-223 
pastoral ministry and, 235-236, 
263-270 

perichoresis in, 211-213 
personalism versus essentialism in, 
212-213 

7tp6mB7ta /prosopa (persons), 206, 
221-222, 280, 291 

relations (ct%ectsi<;), Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit as, 207-208, 
302-303, 312 

singularity/uniqueness (to 

povaSiKov) of, 203, 205, 216, 
222, 314-315 

social Trinitarianism, 190, 230 
n.152 

technical clarification of, 214, 
220-228 

negative, 223-224 ( see also 
apophaticism) 
positive, 220-223 
theology of the divine economy, 

194-201, 222-223, 226-228, 
231-233, 272, 295-296, 303, 
320, 323 

tritheism, accusation of, 207, 

307 

unity of, 194, 206-208, 209-216, 
230, 267-268, 291, 301-302, 
304, 320 

worship of, 188-189, 208 
See also under Athanasius; Augustine; 
baptism; Basil; Gregory of 
Nyssa; homoousios; 
illumination; Origen; ousia; 
participation; pastoral 
leadership; purification; 
salvation; theology; theosis 
Trisoglio, Francesco, viii n.6, 187 n.i 
Turcescu, Lucian, 306 n.202 

Vaggione, Richard, 21 n.59, 91 n.89, 

92 n.92, 93 n.ioo, 135 n.82, 
215 n.89 
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Valens, Emperor, 5 n.5, 13-14, 25-26, 
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